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OR, 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF ANECDOTE. 

" Nihil legebat quod non cxcerperet.**. 

HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH. 
(Resumed from page Zi\y Vol. I,) 

THE FULFILLING OF THE CURSE. 




MaledictaT^m in^pere tuo, in labonbus comedes cunctis die. 
4 bus vitB tim, donet r«uerturiS) &c« Gea. 3. 



Adam tilling the earth, assisted by Death. In the back 
l^ound is Eve, suckling her f\2^st born son, and holding at 
the s&me time a distaff. From this manner of treating the 
8ul>iect by the old painters, seems to have originated the 
Buying, 

When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 

Wherd was then the gentleman ? 

Jt is also to be found in many other languages. 

(To he Resumed.) ' 
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^ FLOWERS OF LITERATURE ; 

MEMOIRS OF MR. KEAN. 

(Resumed from page 350, Vol. L) 

He now left Dorchester for. London, where he had to appear 
before the committee, who at that time had the manage- 
ment of Drwry Lane Theatre. Deceived by appearances, 
these gentlemen conceived no favourable opinion of his 
talent, and it is said even reproached Mr. Arnold for his de- 
fective judgment ; still the agreement was signed and could 
not be violated ; of course therefore he had a claim upon the 
treasury, which indeed was admitted, but on the second 
Saturday, to his great surprise, his application was rejected. 
Upon inquiry into the reason of this ponduct, he was inform* 
ed that Mr. Elliston had written to the management claiming 
him as engaged at the Surrey Theatre. This letter was '* full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing," and upon Kean's 
recurring to the correspondence that some time before had 
passed between him and the Surrey manager, it appeared 
that though an engagement had been talked of, it was by no 
means concluded. He accordingly applied to his patron. 
Doctor Drury, by whose mediation he was again received 
into the service of the committee, and advertised by his own 
desire for the part of Shylock, in which accordingly he made 
his first appearance before a London audience, on the 26th 
of January, 1814. His success was immediate and deci- 
sive ; but it may be fairly said he was not the idol of public 
favour till his performance of Richard III, which took place 
on the 12th of February : this brilliant exhibition at once 
placed him on the vacant throne of Garrick, from which 
seat neither the malice of his enemies, nor even his own 
follies, have been able to displace him for a single moment; 
but before entering into the details of his life, it may be 
worth while to present the reader with a chronological table 
of his first appearance in each character up to his departure 
for America :-^ 



Shylock, January 26. 1814. 
Richard HI. Feb. 12. 
Hamlet, March 12. 
Othello, - - May 5. 
lago, - - May 7. 
Luke (Riches) May 26. 
Macbeth, - Nov. 6. 
Romeo, - January 2. 1815. 



Egbert, in Ina, April 22. 18 16 
Octavian, - July 4. 
Bajazet, - - Nov. 6. 
Duke A ranza , Dec. 6. 
Merchant* of^ruge^, ) 



Dec. 14.. 
snroy, 
February : 
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Reuben Glenroy, \ 
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1816. 



Richard II. March 9. 
Penruddock, April 29. 
Zanga, - - May 24. 
AbelDnigger, do. 
Leon, - - June 20. 
Sir Giles Overreach, "i 
January 12. J 
Sforza - - March 9. 
Bertram, - May 9. 
Kitely, - June 5. 
Timon of Athens, "» 
October 28. J 
Sir Edward Morti 
mer, Nov. 23. 
Oroonoko, - Jan. 20. 1817. 



:} 



Manuel, 
Eustache 
Pierre, 
Achmet 
Paul, - 
Barabas, 



March 8. 
de St. ^ 
-May 4. J 
- May 26. 

do. 
. April 24. 1818. 



Selhn,(Bride of Aby-i 
dos.) - Feb. 5.J 



King John - June 1. 
Rolla, - - May 31. 
Alexander the Great, ) 
June 8./ 



Dagger- ) 

- June 8.) 

- Oct. 22. 

- Dec. a 
(Switzer- I 

- Feb. 16./ *^*^' 
- March 9 



Sylvester 
wood, 
Orestes, 
Brutus, 
Eugene, 
land) 
Hotspur, 
Malvesi, 

Naples) March 13.. 

Omreah,(CaribCliief) 1 

May 13./ 

Diggory, (All thel 

world's a stage, - Do. J 

King Lear, - April 24, 1820. 

May 20. 

Jan. 24. 

March 2. 

June 12. 



(Dwarf of) 
5./ 



Nerval, 



May 6. 



Virginius, 
Coriolanus, 
Hebrew, - 
Jaffier, 
AdmirableCbrichton, { 
June 12./ 



This long hst of characters is a sufficient voucher for the 
versatility of Kean's talents,* but it mugt not be supposed 
that his success was uniform ; King John and Coriolanus 
were perhaps the worst of his performances, Othello and Sir 
Giles the best, though Richard the Third, was the most 
popular; this undue preference of the latter may, however, be 
attributed to the bustling nature of the play, which is more 
suited to the common taste, than the dramatic passions of 
Othello and Sir Giles. The lovers of the drama were not 
slow in finding out and acknowledging th^ difference; so 
great was the admiration excited by his performance of 
Massinger's Jew, that the majority of the actors determined 
to present him with a handsome gold cup as a testimonial of 
their reverence for his talents, and several noblemen solicited 
to be made partners in the donation. This indeed was con- 
trary to the original design which confined the expense 
and thehonour to his brethren of the theatre, but the names 
of Lambe and Byron added dignity to the present. On the 
b2 
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4 FLOWERS OF LITERATURE; 

26th of June accordingly it was presented to him by Mr. 
Palmer, the father of the Drury Lane stage, who opened the 
ceremony by reading over the names of the donors, tiz.— 

The Right Hon. Lord Byron, Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, Hon. G- 
Lambe, S. Davics, flsq. Chandos Leigh, Esq. Messrs. Pope, Oxberrv. 
Palmer, Dibdin,Rae, Wewitzer, Harley, Knight, Powell, Braham! 
Pyne, Hughes, Wyatf, G. Smith, Peake, Madame Storace, Mrs. Bil- 
Imgton, Miss Kefly, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. SpaAs, Mrs. Aiarc^n, Mrs. 
Orger, and others of the Drury-lane corps, amounting to upwards of 
fifty persons — 

Mr. Palmer, in presenting the Cup to Mr. Kean, said, it 
would be impossible for him, by 'any observation of his own, 
to add to the high and merited eulogium which had been 
unanimously expressed by his colleagues in the tribute which 
they offered by l|im to Mr. Kean's admirable talents. " But, 
believe me, sir," said Mr. Palmer, " you cannot feel more 
satisfaction in receiving this Cup than I have pleasure in 
presenting it by the desire of the ladies and gentlemen 
whose names are inscribed upon it. Permit me to wish you 
long life, health, and happiness to enjoy it." 

Mr. Kean then returned his thanks for the honour done 
him, in the following manner : — 

" Gentlemen, if I ever lamented the want of eloquence, I 
must do so on the present occasion, when I feel how incapa- 
ble I am to express what I feel, or to reply to my friend^ in 
the glowing language which they have used. I cannot but 
lament my deficiency, and truSt they will accept the honest 
dictate of my heart in the declaration, that I consider this as 
the proudest moment of my existence. In public favour 
there has been, there will be those that hold a superior rank 
to myself; I truly value the public approbation, but the 
favour I have gained in the opinion and attachment of my 
professional colleagues is most flattering to the best feelings 
of my heart, and the recollection of it Siall never be effaced 
from my memory. It has ever been my study to obtain 
their good opinion, and this token of their regard I proudly 
conceive to be a testimony of the success of my endeavours. 

" I shall study to be brief, but I must be insensible if 1 did 
not truly appreciate the honour conferred upon me in the 
present tribute, and the past attentions of the father of the 
stage. A just and commendable prejudice exists in favour 
of early impressions, and a compliment is increased when k 
comes from a veteran, (who remembers and venerates the 
old school,) by whom the talents of Garrick and Barry are 
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QR, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANECDOTE. 5 

held in reverence, and who trod the stage along with tbem. 
The approbation of Mr. Paiiner therefore comes to me wkh 
peculiar gratefulness. 

** Permit me to conclude^ by sAyiog, that however honour- 
bleto my feelings, I should receive this valuable mark of 
your commendation with diffidence, did not my heart wUs- 
per me that my professional success gratifies me the most 
by its affording me the means of serving those who may nojt 
be so fortunate as myself — for I trust that no one, however 
hostile, can say of me that I am x^hanged by fortune. I cffet 
you individually my sincere thanks, assuring you that it shall 
always be my study to preserve your good wislies, and that 
the memory of this hour shall be engraven on my heart to 
its latest pulsation." 

Honours of this public nature, even when meekly borne, 
are' still followed by envy; nor is this a matter of astonish- 
ment; whatever reputation is thrown into the scale of one 
actor, is so much subtracted from his colleagues, and it may 
be supposed that many of equal talent, though in a different 
and less showy walk, were not very patient spectators of this 
success; if his admirers were totally blind to his defects, his 
enemies were no less so to his merits^ and the truth, as usual, 
lay between the two extremes of popular opinion. 

Kean, however, driving headlong in the career of pleasure, 
paid very little attention to his detractors, besides that he 
was surrounded by a host of flatterers in whose company he 
delighted, and who were ever at hand to balm the wounds 
inflicted on his vanity. 

It was about this time that he thought fit to establish a club, 
the ostensible motives of which were humanity, but the real 
principles, pleasure. This was called the Wolf Club^ and 
consisted of an indefinite number of members: Kean as the 
grand master, opened their sessions with the following 
speech, in which nothing is said well, because nothing is said 
naturally, but which no doubt appeared beautiful, wheo 
spoken by him, whose voice was magic and capable of 
calling forth every feeling of the heart at will, as easily as 
the hand, calls forth music from the harp. 

** Gentlemen and Bra^ers^ 

^^ If we look to tradition, our lurtsand sciences, our laws 
and governments in embryo were uncertain, disputable, and 
yague: — to accomplish perfection in any degree, has been^ 

b3 
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6 FLOWERS O P LITERATURE ; 

and will remain, the work of years, and constant perseve- 
rance ; I am therefore aware of the difficulties we have to 
encounter in bringing our little society from its formation 
to an extensive circle of adherents: — but in spite of all op- 
position that may occur, my vain mind brings a figure to my 
imagination, ' that it is the morning gleam from a chaotic 
mass,' that will hereafter glow in full splendour on good 
fellowship and harmony. Gentlemen, there is one precept, 
I am sorry to say, too much neglected in this world, of more 
false pride than talent, which I cannot express better than in 
the language of Terence. 

* Homo Sum, Nihil humani a me alienum puto,* 

" When men consider they were created foi^each'other, not 
only for themselves, the interest of mankind must be blended 
with individual speculation, and in every one that bears the 
human form ea\jh man must see a brother; and it is my wish 
to instil these sentiments into the minds of our little commu- 
nity-— that no insignificant distinctions shall have weight, 
when we can, (with personal convenienfce,) serve a fellow 
creature; or worldly exaltation prevent us from mixing 
with worthy men, whom I must conceive the great author of 
all being intended for equality ; no one, I hope will enter 
ikii^iiwcXe oi good fellows without a pride that ranks him 
with the courtier, or philosophy that levels him with the pea- 
sant. 

^^ These sentiments preserved, the convivial board will be 
enjoyed with feelings of philanthropy, and retrospective 
delight follow the feast of reason. Courage, the only dis- 
tinction our ancestors were acquainted with, must be one of 
the first principles of our body, and to what better end can 
we employ that magnificent ingredient than in defence of 
our friends, against the foes of the general cause? 

*' It is my hope that esery Wolf oppressed with worldly 
grievance, unmerited contumely, . or unjust persiBcutions, 
with a heart, glowing with defiance may exclaim, '-IMl to 
my brothers, there I shall find ears attentive to my tale of 
sorrow, hands open to relieve, and closed for my defence.' 

" I have now the honour of presenting the chief symbol 
of our order — the seal, without which it is necessary no com- 
mission can be executed ; therefore, not to fatigue my hear- 
ers longer with prolix rhetoric, I conclude with my sincere 
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hope and prayer for the successful increase of honourable 
members to this, (as yet,) imperfect society ; and that every 
brother may feel health, prosperity, and happiness, will ever 
be the wish of its Founder, and study to promote, as far as 
his duty in this society extends.?' 

(Tf) be Resumed,) 



CLITOPHON AND LEUCIPPE. 

BOOK II. 

CResumedf/om page 368, Vol, J,) 

When Charmides knew the force of the enemy, and the 
delay of the allies, he determined to return to the village 
whence he had set out, and wait till their arrival. A house 
was set apart for me and Leucippe, a short distance above 
that of the general ; Charmides, who having, in the mean 
time, had this opportunity of seeing Leucippe, regarded her 
with an eye of love. It happened that some men had cap- 
tured a wild amphibious animal of an extraordinary nature, 
which the Egyptians call the horse of the Nile. Charmides 
invited us to come and see it. Leucippe also accompanied 
us; and while we were intent upon looking at the animal^ 
his eyes were fixed upon Leucippe, and he immediately fell 
in love with her ; and desiring to detain us longer, that he 
might feast his eyes with the sight of Leucippe, he prolonged 
the discourse in various manfiers; first by explaining the 
nature, then the mode of capture, of the animal. After he 
had finished his remarks, and we had departed, he came to 
Menelaus, and said, ^' I know by your conduct towards 
Clitophon that you are a true friend, and you will not find~ 
me a worse one. I ask a favour of you, which you can 
easily perform, and thereby restore peace to my soul. I 
love Leucippe : — if you will assist my views, (she has not 
yet paid you the debt of gratitude for preserving her life,) I 
will reward you with ^ix,^ pieces of gold." " Keep your 
money," said Menelaus, " for those who sell their favours; 
as I am your friend, \ will serve you to the extent of my 
abilities." When he had said this, he came to me and re* 
kted what had happened. We immediately consulted what 
course we should pursue, and at last determined on de- 
ceiving him. Still we were aware of the danger of his 
using violent means. But fiight was impossible, both on 
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account of the robbers who had beset every pass^ and the 
number of soldiers he himself had with him. In a short 
time Menelaus returned to Charmides, and told him that be 
had settled the matter. « At first," he said, « the damsel 
obstinately refused ; but at length, after I had u^ many 
entreaties, and reminded her of the obligations she was 
under to me, she consented. She only made one request, 
' and that not an unreasonable one, that you should grant 
her a few days delay, until she came to Alexandria, for in 
this village every thing is exposed to view." Charmides at 
length yielded an unwilling consent, but said, that in the 
n^an time it was surely possible for him to see and converse 
with her. " I long," he exclaimed, " to bear the melody of 
her voice, to touch her hand, and taste the nectar of her 
lips; for these are some alleviations to a lover's mind." 
" By heaven," said I, when Menelaus related this to me, " I 
had rather die, than that Leucippe should be kissed by 
another !" " You must make some good and speedy de- 
termination," Menelaus replied ; " for a lover waits pa- 
tiently, only as long as he has any hopes of his wishes being 
p:ratified." In the midst of ou^ consultation, a man rushed 
10, and in a terrified manner told us. that while I^euci'^ps 
was talking, she suddenly fell down, and her eyes became 
distorted. We ran immediately to the spot, and beheld her 
lying on the ground. When I approached her to inquire 
the matter, as soon as she saw me, slie started up, and 
struck me on the face; and when Menelaus endeavoured 
as much as possible to assist her, she thrust him back vio- 
lently with her foot. Directly perceiving that her complaint 
was insanity, we endeavoured to restrain her by force ; and 
when she resisted, so great a tumult was excited, that 
Charmides himself came out, and saw what had happened. 
At first, he imagined it was a contrivance planned between 
us to deceive him, and under this impression, cast a re- 
proachful glance towards Menelaus; but when he dis- 
covered the truths he was much afiected, and pitied her 
misfortune. Leucippe in the mean time was bound ; but 
as soon as I saw the chains on her hands, I exclaimed, 
'^ Unbind them, I entreat you, unbind them ; her tender 
hands can ill endure such rigour. Leave me with her; 
these arms, this embrace, alone shall be her chains. Let 
her madness vent itself against me. For why should my 
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life be now prolonged ? Leucippe knows me not — is igno* 
raat of my presence. Was it for this that fortune preserved 
us from the robbers' power, that thou shouldst be the 
gpoei of madness? Oh wretched pair! When will our 
fates assume a milder aspect ? We fled from domestic fear, 
to brave the perils of the angry deep — we have escaped 
the hands of robbers, and now thy destiny is insanity I Alas I 
wben thou art again restored to reaifton> I fear that fortune 
will cast thee into another calamity ; but when thou hast 
^ain recovered thy senses, then let fortune sport at will." 

Menelaus, in the mean time, went* to Charmides, and 
besought hiin to send the physician who was with the army-; 
with'^v^ch request he readily complied. Afler the physician 
hsKl seen Leucippe, ajid we had given her those n^edicines 
wbkh he ordered, she fell into a gentle slumber till morning. 
I flat up by her sk!e the whole of the night, sleepless and in 
tears. ^' x4:lasl sweet maid," I murmured, *^ thou art 
chained even in thy sleep, nor canst thou even then enjoy 
thy freedom. — Say. what visions now float across thy mind ? 
«-^Are they such as reason would picture to thy sleeping 
fancy, or are even thy dreams the ebullitions of folly ?" 
When she awoke, her language confirmed the latter sup- 
position. 

A message in the interim came from the Prefect of £^ypt 
to Charmides, commanding him to lead out his army as soon 
as possible to battle. Upon the receipt of which, he instantly 
assembled his troops, and marched out against the enemy^ 
by whom he sustained a severe defeat, more by their strata- 
gem than valour. . 

The tenth day of Leucippe's illness had now arrived, and 
the virulence of her malady was not abated ; when, during 
her sleep, she uttered these words, '* through thee, O Gorgias, 
I am thus bereft of reason." In the morning, I told what 
she had said to Menelaus, considering whether there was any 
one in the village of that name. While we were convers- 
ing together, a youth approached, and thus addressed me-* 
** i come," he said, " your wife's and your preserver." 
Astonished at hu words, and supposing him a man sent 
from the gods, I asked him whether his name wa» Gorgias. 
** No," he replied ; " Cheerea. It is Gorgias who is the 
cause of your ruin." " How ?" I exclaimed, " or who is 
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this Gorgias? Tell me." " Gorgias,"- said he, "was an 
Egyptian soldier, who was killed ia the last engagement 
with the shepherds. He loved your wife, and being by 
nature addicted to the magic art, prepared a love potion, 
and persuaded your Egyptian servant to mingle it in 
Leucippe's drink. But, inadvertently, he used too powerful 
a potion, which produced insanity. This, Gorgias's ser- 
vant, who went with him to the war, told me yesterday ; 
and fortune, it seems, has preserved him for your sake. 
For the restoration of her health he demands four pieces of 
gold ; and this he says he can do by means of a potion in 
his possession, whidh will counteract the effects of the other." 
" I thank you," I answered, " for this kindness. Bring the 
man you mention." At his departure, I immediately went 
to the Egyptian, and beat him several times, exclaiming 
with indignation, " Wretch, what hast thou given to Leu- 
cippe ? — Wherefore is she now insane ?" Upon which, ter* 
rified at my manner, he confessed all, and confirmed Chse- 
rea's account. Chserea then returned, in company with 
the man whom he had mentioned, f immediately paid him 
the four pieces of gold, and promised him a like sum upon 
Leucippe's recovery. In a short time after the potion had 
been administered, as the man foretold, she slept. I sat 
during the night by her side, watching the efiect of the 
medicine. The wished-for morn at length appeared ; Leu-o 
cippe then awoke, and called me by my name. I started 
up, and approaching her, asked her if she was well. She 
appeared to be unconscious of what had happened, and, 
astonished at the sight of the chains, asked who had bound 
her. Rejoiced to see her returned to her senses, I then un- 
bound the chains, and related to her the whole circumstance. 
She blushed when she heard it, and said, " she thought she 
was even then scarcely recovered." I comforted her, and 
then willingly paid the money for the medicine, Satyrus 
having had the good fortune to preserve our property from 
the shipwreck, and nothing belonging either to him or 
Menelaus remained in the possession of the robbers. We 
then determined to go to Alexandria, and took Chserea in 
our company, who, on account of his information respecting 
the antidote, was received into the number of our friends.. 

(To be resumed J 
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AN ANACREONTIC TALE. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF THE CHEVALIER DE FLORIAN. 

The Muses are sometimes lazily disposed, and then, like us 
unfortunate mortals, they become a prey to ennui. One 
day, that the sprightly Thalia did not know what to do 
with herself, (she had been for some time past more indolent 
than she used to be,) she descended to the. loot of Par- 
nassus, to see if she could find there some lover who was 
worth listening to ; for this kind of occupation never fails to 
afford amusement to a female. 

Thalia did not find what she looked for ; but she saw an 
ill-dressed, half-naked child, who was running about in a 
meadow; his flaxen ringlets fell in disorder over his face; 
he threw Uiem back with one hand, and with the other 
caught butterflies, the heads of which he pierced with a pin. 
The unlucky butterfly fluttered his wings, and struggled 
violently. The more it appeared to suffer, the more the 
wicked child laughed : but when he saw the butterfly just on 
the point of expiring, he drew out the pin, breathed upon 
the wound, and the dying insect, recovering its strengtli and 
its colours, took flight, more gay^ and more beautiful than 
it was before. 

Thalia, after having for a while amused herself with look- 
ing at the child, asked him how he "could take delight in. such 
a cruel sport ? " My pretty lady," said the boy to her, 
^' idleness is the cause. I am of a good family, but I 
have been badly brought up ; I have nev^er been taught 
any thing ; I must do something, and so I do mischief." 

The vivacity and talent which shone in the eyes of the 
child interested Thalia in his behalf. '^ If you like," said 
she, ^^ I will take you under my care ; I have sisters who are 
generally considered as accomplished ; we shall feel a plea- 
sure in teaching you every thing that you like to be taught, 
and in a very little time we shall be able to make you the 
most learned, and the most amiable of men. Will, you go 
with me?" ** With all my heart," replied the child, 
" but on condition that the ladies, of whom you tell me, 
shall be only my teachers, and that you alone shall ' be 
my mamma." Saying these words, he took up from the 
ground a little bag, which seemed to he filled with bits of 
stick, and, throwing it over his slioulder, he desired Thalia 
B 6 , 
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to give him her hand. The Muse asked him what he had in 
his bag ? " Oh ! nothing I" replied he, " only my play- 
things." He then began to sing a song, which had neither 
tune nor words ; and sometimes putting his feet together, 
and jumping over the bushes in his way, and sometimes 
stopping to ask the Muse if she could not tell him where 
there was a bird's nest, he at length reached the summit of 
the mountain. 

The first care of Thalia was, to clothe him in the matt 
magnificent manner. She then resolved to take entirely 
upon herself the task of educating him. '* Can you read," 
said she; " Not very well," replied the boy. " No doubt 
you have a good memory T" '* I have often been accused 
oi being deficient in that," said he; " but with you I i^ll 
have a better one than I had with others." 

Thalia, who was soon fonder of him than a mother is of 
her son, was afraid that her sisters would become as fond of 
him as she herself was, and she, therefore, resolved to hide 
him from them. She had a lofty hedge made round an or- 
chard, and in this sort of prison she kept the child on whom 
she doated. Here the Muse, came ten times a day, to give 
him his lessons. Never did any scholar learn more rapidly 
than he did. It was quite enough to tell him a thing once, 
for him to know it better than his mistress. Poor Thalia 
taught him, in a short time, all that she knew ; but, while 
she gave him science, she lost her own peace. Her tender- 
ness every day increased ; she sighed without knowing why ; 
and very soon* her hours of teaching were spent in gazing 
upon her pupil. 

The boy was well aware of this. >^ Mamma !" said he to 
her, '^ I am quite sure that you love me dearly, and this en- 
courages me to ask a favour of you." " So that you do 
not ask to go away from me," replied Thalia, " I swear 
that I will refuse you nothing." " Listen to me, then," said 
the boy : " you always carry in your hand a mask, which 
I think a charming one. It laughs so gaily and so naturally, 
tliat I cannot help longing for it. If you do not give it to 
me, I can assure you that I shall die of vexation ; and then, 
vwhich of us two will be the most vexed ? It will be you." 
It was in vain that Thalia represented to him that this mask 
was the mark of her divinity. " When you have given it 
to me," replied th^boy, " it will be the mark of your affection 
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ibr me ; which do you like best f ** Take it," said Thalia, 
with a sigh, and the rogue of a child jumping upon her neck, 
put the mask into his bag. 

'^ But this is not all," added he ; " you have taught me 
every thing you know, but you promised me more. I want 
to learn music, dancing, astronomy, philosophy, and all pos- 
sible sciences, that I may be more indebted to you, and be 
able to please you still more. Do have the goodness to let 
me out of the orchard, that I may go and take lessons from 
each of your sisters. I will soon come back to shut myself 
up with you, and devote to your amusement all the talents 
which I have acquired." 

Who would not have been seduced by such pleading ? The 
credulous Thalia opened the gate for the boy, and even 
carried her kindness so far as to recommend him to each of 
her sisters. This, however, was quite unnecessary ; for they 
very soon loved him as well as Thalia did. The boy ran 
from the one to the other, aad made it his sport to turn the 
brains of the daughters of Jupiter. The grave Melpomene was 
the one who held out the longest against him ; but she yielded 
at last like CaUiope, and like Urania, who had endeavoured 
to defend themselves. As to Terpsichore, Euterpe, and Po^ 
lyhymnia, they adored him almost as soon as they beheld him. 

Thus all the nine sisters were captivated by the same ob- 
ject. From ihis moment they were sisters no longer. Jealousy, 
envy, distrust, entered, for the first time, into their minds. 
These chaste females, who had never before had but one 
feeling, one will, now watched, hated, and quarrelled with, 
each other. Every thing fell into confusion upon Parnassus; 
the arts were neglected, the concerts were interrupted. To 
complete their misfortune, this was the very moment that 
Minerva fixed upon to pay a visit to the Muses. 

How great was her surprise when she arrived upon the 
sacred mountain ! Instead of the songs of gladness which 
used to greet her presence, she found every where a deep 
silence. The Muses dispersed, pensive, solitary, scarcely 
hnew her. She complained; she threatened. The nine 
sisters at last were assembled together, and they strove to 
sing' the praises of their protectress ; but their voices were no 
longer in unison : they had forgotten their hymns, and not 
one of them had her distinguishing attribute. Melpomene 
had given her poignard to the child, and, fearing that he 
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might hurt himself with it, she had blunted the point : Cal- 
liope had made him a present of her trumpet ; Euterpe had 
lent him her lyre ; Urania her astrolabe. In short the attri- 
butes of the Muses were all become the play things of this 
child. 

This was not the last shame which they had to suffer. 
While they were trying to make excuses, they saw the fatal 
boy fluttering near them in the air He held all his thefts 
in his hand. " Good bye !" said he to them, with a laugh. 
" Do not forget me ; I am Love ! It always costs something 
to get acquainted with me !" 

The prudent Minerva then gave a very moral lecture to 
the daughters of Jupiter, who listened respectfully to her, 
and endeavoured to palliate their fault, by assuring her that 
the guilty boy had so cunningly contrived to hide his wings, 
that they had never been perceived by any one among 
them. 



FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELl KHAN, 
TO ABD ALLAH EB'N AL RAHAB, surnamed the SNORERi 

MILITARY SENTINEL AT THE GATE OF HIS HIGHNESS'S PALACE. 

(Resumed from page 354, Vol. LJ 

Thou hast heard, O Abdallah, of the great magician, Muley 
Fuz, who could change a blooming land, blessed with all tha 
elysian charms of hill and dale, of glade and grove, of fruit 
and flower, into a desert, frightful, solitary, and forlqrn ; 
who with the wave of his wand could transform even the 
disciples of Mahomet into grinning apes and chattering mon- 
keys. Surely, thought I to myself this morning, the dread- 
ful Muley has been exercising his infernal enchantments on 
these unhappy infidels. Listen, O Abdallah, and wonder. 
Last night I committed myself to tranquil slumber, encom- 
passed with all the monotonous tokens of peace, and this 
morning I awoke enveloped in the noise, the bustle, the 
clangour, and the shouts of war. Every thing was changed 
as if by magic. An immense army had sprung up, like 
mushrooms, in a night, and all the coblers, tailors, and tink- 
ers, of the city had mounted the nodding plume ; had be- 
come, in the twinkling of an eye, helmeted heroes and war- 
worn veterans. 

Alarmed at the beating of drums, the braying of trum<> 
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petSy and the shouting of tlie multitude, I dressed myself in 
haste, sallied forth and followed a prodigious crowd of peo- 
ple to a place called the Battery. This is so denominated, 
1 am told, from having once been defended with formidable 
wooden bulwarks, which in the course of a hard winter were 
thriftily pulled to pieces, by an economic corporation, to be 
distributed for fire-wood among the poor; this was done at 
the hint of a cunning old engineer, who assured them it was 
the only way in which their fortifications would ever be able 
to keep up a warm fire. Economy, my friend, is the watch- 
word of this nation : I have been studying for a month past 
to divine its meaning, but truly am as much perplexed as 
ever. It is a kind of national starvation, an experiment how 
many comforts and necessaries the body politic can be 
deprived of before it perishes. It has already arrived to a 
lamentable degree of debility, and promises to share the fate 
of the Arabian philosopher, who proved that he could live 
without food, but unfortunately died just as he had brought 
his experiment to perfection. 

On arriving at the battery, I found an immense army, of 
six hundred men, drawn up in a true raussulman crescent. 
At first, I supposed this was in compliment to myself, but my 
interpreter informed me that it was done merely for want of 
room, the corporation not being able to afibrd them sufficient 
to display in a straight line. As I expected a display of 
some grand evolutions and military manoeuvres, I determined 
to remain a tranquil spectator, in hopes that I might possibly 
coflect some hints which might be of service to his highness. 

This great body of men I perceived was under the com- 
mand of a small bashaw, in yellow and gold, with white 
nodding plumes, and mo^^ formidable whiskers, which, con« 
trary to the Tripolitan fashion, were in the neighbourhood of 
his ears instead of his nose. He had two attendants called 
aid-de-camps, (or tails,) being similar to a bashaw with two 
tails. The bashaw, though commander-in-chief, seemed to 
have little more to do than myself: — he was a spectator 
within the lines, and I without ; — he was clear of the rabble 
and I was encompassed by them, this was the only difference 
between us, except that he had the best opportunity of sliew- 
ing his clothes. I waited an hour of two, with exemplary 
patience, expecting to see some grand military evolutions or 
a sham battle exhibited, but no such thing took place ; the 
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men stood stock still, supporting their arms, groaning under 
the fatigues of war, and now and then sending out a foraging 
party, to levy contributions of beer and a favourite beverage 
which they denominate grog. As I perceived the crowd 
were active in examining the line, from one extreme to the 
other, and as I could see no other purpose, for which these 
sunshine warriors should be exposed so long to the merciless 
attacks of wind and weather, I of course concluded that this 
must be the review. 

In about two hours the array was put in motion,- and 
marched through some narrow streets, where the economic 
corporation had carefully provided a soft carpet of mud, to 
a magnificent castle of painted brick, decorated with grand 
pillars of pine boards. By the ardour which brightened in 
each countenance, I soon perceived that this castle was to 
undergo a vigorous attack. As the ordnance of the castle 
was perfectly siieiit, and as tiiey had nothing but a straight 
street to advance through, they made their approaches with 
great courage and admirable regularity, until, within about 
a hundred feet of the castle, a pump opposed a formidable 
obstacle in their way, and put the whole army to a nonplus. 
The circumstance was sudden and unlooked for, — the com- 
manding officer ran over all the military tactics with which 
his head was crammed, but none ofiered any expedient for 
the present awful emergency. The pump maintained its 
post, and so did the commander; there was no knowing 
which was most at a stand. The commanding officer ordered 
his men to wheel and take it in flank ; the army accordingly 
wheeled, and came, full-butt, against it in rear, exactly as 
they were before. — " Wheel ta the left !" cried the officer ; 
they did so ; and again, as before,^he inveterate pump in* 
tercepted their progress. " Right about, face !" cried the 
officer ; the men obeyed, but bungled ; they faced back to 
back. Upon this the bashaw with two tails, with great cooU 
ness, undauntedly ordered his men to push right forward, 
pell-mell, pump or no pump ; they gallantly obeyed : after 
unheard-of acts of bravery the pump was carried* without 
the loss of a man, and the army (irmly entrenched itself under 
the very walls of the castle. The bashaw had then a coun- 

* i^'oote, in his laughable farce of the Mayor of Garratt has not dis- 
played more genuine humour than is contained in this passage. 
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cil of war with his officers ; the most vigorous measures were 
resolved on. An advanced guard of musicians were ordered 
to attack the castle without mercy : then tlie whole band 
opened a most tremendous battery of drums, fifes, tambou- 
rines, and trumpets, and kept up a thundering assault, as if 
the castle, like the walls of Jericho, spoken of in the Jewish 
chronicles, would tumble down at the blowing of rams' horns. 
After some time a parley ensued. The grand bashaw of the 
city appeared on the battlements of the castle, and, as far as 
I could understand from circumstances, dared the little ba- 
shaw of two tails to single combat ; this, thou knowest, was 
in the style of ancient chivalry :-^the Uttle bashaw dismount- 
ed with great intrepidity, and ascended the battlements of 
the castle, where the great bashaw waited to receive him, 
attended by numerous dignitaries and worthies of his court, 
one of whom bore the splendid banners of the castle. The 
battle was carried on entirely by wordsi according to the 
universal custom of this country, of which 1 shall speak to 
thee more fully hereafter. The grand bashaw made a 
furious attack in a speech of considerable length ; the little 
bat^w, by no means appalled, retorted with great spiril< 
The grand baisbaw attempted to rip him up with an argu* 
ment, or stun him with a solid fact \ but the httle basha^^ 
parried them both with admirable adroitness, and run hiili; 
clean through and through with a syllogism. The grand 
bashaw was overthrown, the banners of the castle yiekied 
up to the little bashaw, and the castle surrendered atler a 
vigorous defence of three hours, during which the besiegers 
sufiered great extremity from muddy streets and a drizzling 
atmosphere. 

On returning to dinner I soon discovered that, as usual, 
I had been indulging in a great mistake. The matter was 
all clearly explained to me by a fellow-lodger, who, on 
ordinary occasions, moves in the humble character of a 
tailor, but, in the present instance, figured in a high military 
station, denominated corporal. He informed me that what 
I had mistaken for a castle was the splendid palace of the 
municipality, and that the supposed attack was nothing 
more than the delivery of a flag given, by the authorities, 
to the army for its magnanimous defence of the town for 
upwards of twenty years past, that is, ever since the last ' 
war ! O, my friend, surely every thing in this country is on 
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a great scale ! The conversation insensibly turned upon thd 
military establishment of the nation, and I do assure thee 
that my friend the tailor, though being, according to a 
national proverb, but the ninth part of a man, yet acquitted 
himself, on military concerns, as ably as the grand bashaw 
of the empire himself He observed that their rulers had 
decided that wars were very useless and expensive, and ill 
befitting an economic philosophic nation; they had, there- 
fore, made up their minds never to have any wars, and, con- 
sequently, there was no need of soldiers or military discip- 
line: as, however, it was thought highly ornamental to a 
city to have a number of men dressed in fine clothes and 
feathers, strutting about the streets on a holiday, and as the 
women and children were particularly fond of such raree 
shows, it was ordered that the tailors of the different cities 
throughout the empire should, forthwith, go to work, and 
cut out; and manufacture, soldiers as fast as their sheers and 
needles would permit. 

These soldiers have no pecuniary pay ; and their only 
recompende for the immense services which they render 
iheir country, in their voluntary parades, is the plunder of 
«miles, and winks, and nods, which they extort from the 
ladies* As they have no opportunity, like the vagrant 
Arabs, of making inroads on their neighbours, and as it is 
necessary to keep up their military spirit, the town is, 
therefore, now and then, but particularly on two days of 
the year, given up to their ravages. The arrangements 
are contrived with admirable address, so that every officer, 
from the bashaw down to the drum-major, (the chief of the 
eunuchs, or musicians,) shall have his share of that in- 
valuable booty, the admiration of the fair. As to the 
soldiers, poor animals, they, like the privates in all great 
armies, have to bear the brunt of danger and fatigue, while 
their officers receive all the glory and reward. The narrative 
of a parade-day will exemplify this more clearly. 

The chief bashaw, in the plenitude of his authority, orders 
a grand review, of the whole army, at two o'clock. The 
bashaw with two tails, that he may have an opportunity of 
vapouring about as greatest man on the field, orders the 
army to assemble at twelve. The kiaya, or colonel, as he 

* I think this mode of remuneration may, wHh propriety, be termed 
tbe '' cheap defence of nations." 
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is called, that is,^ commander of one hundred and twenty 
men, orders his regiment, or tribe, to collect, one mile, at 
kasf, from the place of parade, at eleven. Each captain, 
{orfaff-raffy as we term them,) commands his sqaad to meet 
at ten, at least a half-mile from the regimental parade, and, 
to close all, the chief of the eunuchs orders his infernal con- 
cert of fifes, trumpets, cymbals, and kettle-drums, to assem- 
ble at ten ; from that moment the city receives no quarter. 
— All is noise, hooting, hubbub, and combustion. Every 
window, door, crack, and loop-hole, from the garret to the 
cellar, is crowded with the fascinating fair of ail ages, and 
of all complexions. The mistress smiles through the windows 
of the drawing-room; the chubby chambermaid lolls out of 
the attic casement, and a host of sooty wenches roll their 
white eyes, and grin, and chatter, from the cellar-door. Every 
nymph seems anxious to yield voluntarily that tribute which 
the heroes of their country demand. First struts the chief 
eunuch, or drum-majoi-, at the head of his sable band, mag- 
nificently arrayed in tarnished scarlet. Alexander himself 
could uot have spurned the earth more superbly. A host 
of ragged boys shout in his train, and inflate the bosom of the 
warrior with tenfold self-complacency. After he has rattled 
his kettle-drums through the town, and swelled and swag- 
gered like a turkey-cock before all the dingy Floras, and 
Dianas, and Junos, and Didos, of his acquaintance, he repairs 
to his place of destination, loaded with a rich booty of smiles 
and approbation. Next comes the fag^rag, or captain, at 
the head of his mighty band, consisting of one lieutenant, one 
ensign or mute, four Serjeants, four corporals, one drummer, 
one fifer, and if he has any privates so much the better for 
himself. In marching to the regimental parade he is sure to 
paddle through the street or lane which is honoured with the 
residence of his mistress or intended, whom he resolutely lays 
under a heavy contribution. Trdy'lt is delectable to behold 
these heroes, as they march along, cast side glances at the 
upper windows, to collect the smiles, the nods, and the winks, 
which the enraptured fair ones lavish profusely on the mag- 
nanimous defenders of their country. 

The fag-rags having conducted their squads to their re- 
spective regiments, then comes the turn of the colonel, (a 
bashaw with no tails,) for all eyes are now directed to him ; 
and the fag-rags, and the eunuchs, and the kettle-drummers. 
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haring had their hour of notoriety, are confounded add loirt 
in the military crowd. The colonel sets his whole regiment 
in motion ; and, mounted on a mettlesome charger, friaku, 
and fidgets, and capers, and plunges, in front, to the gf^t 
entertainment of the multitude, and the great hazard of him- 
self and his neighbours. Having displayed himself, bi9 
trappings, his horse, and his horsemanship, he at length 
arrives at the place of general rendezvous, blessed with the 
universal admiration of his country-women. I should, per- 
haps, mention a squadron of hardy veterans, most of whom 
have seen a deal of service during the nineteen or twenty 
years of their existence, and who, most gorgeously equipped 
in tight green jackets and breeclies, trot, and ambte^ and 
gallop, and scamper, like little devils through every street, 
and nook, and corner, and poke-hole, of the city, to the 
great dread of all old people, and sage matrons with young 
children. This is truly sublime ! This is what I call making 
a mountain out of a mole-hill. Oh, my friend, on what a 
^reat scale is every thing in this country. It is in the style - 
pf the wandering Arabs of the desert El^Tih, Is a village 
to be attacked, or a hamlet to be plundered^ the whole de- 
^rt, for weeks before hand, is in a buz ; — such marching 
and counter-marching, ere they can concentrate their ragged 
forces ! and the consequence is, that before they can bring 
their troops into action, the whale enterprize is Mown, 

The army being all happily collected on the battery, 
though, perhaps, two hours after the time appointed, it is 
now the turn of the bashaw with two tails to distinguish bin?* 
self. Ambition, my friend, is implanted alike in every 
heart, it pervades each bosom, from the basliaw to the drum- 
major. This is a sage truism, and I trust, therefore, it will 
not be disputed. The bashaw, fired with that thirst for 
glory inseparable from the noble mind, is anxious to reap a 
full share of the laurels of the day, and bear off his portion 
of female plunder. The drums beat, the fifes whistle, the 
standards wave proudly in the air. The signal is given 1 — 
thunder roars the cannon ! — away goes the bashaw, and 
away go the tails! The review finished, evolutions and 
mihtary manoeuvres are generally dispense with, for three 
excellent reasons ; first, because the army knows very little 
about them ; second, because, as the country has determined 
to remain always at peace, there is no necessity for them to 
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know any thing about them ; and, third, as it is growing late, 
the bashaw must despatch, or it will be too dark for him to 
get his quota of the plunder. He, of course, orders the 
whole array to march ; and now, my friend, now comes the 
tug of war, — ^now is the city completely sacked. Open fly 
the batteiy-gates, forth sallies the bashaw with his two tails, 
surrounded by a shouting body-guard of boys and negroes ! 
Then pour forth his legions, potent as the pismires of the 
deserts! The customary salutations of the country com- 
mence ; those tokens of joy and admiration which so much 
annoyed me on first landing : tlie air is darkened with old 
hats, shoes, and dead cats, they fly in showers like the arrows 
of the Parthians. The soldiers, no way disheartened, like 
the intrepid followers of Leonidas, march gallantly under 
their shade. On they push, splash-dash, mud or no mud. 
Down one lane, up another, — ^the martial music resounds 
through every street, — the fair ones throng to their windows, 
— ^the soldiers look every way but straight forward. " Carry 
arms !" cries the bashaw, — '^ tantara-ra-ra," brays the trum- 
pet, — ** rub-a-dub," roars the drum, — ^* hurraw," shout the 
ragamuffins. The bashaw smiles with exultation, — every 
fag-rag feels himself a hero : — ^* None but the brave deserve 
the fair !" Head of the immortal Amrou, on what a great 
scale is every thing in this country. 

Aye, but you will say, h not this unfair that the officers 
should share all the sports while the privates undergo all the 
fatigue? Truly, my friend, I indulged the same idea, and 
pitied, from my heart, the poor fellows who had to drabble 
through the mud and the mire, toiling under ponderous 
cocked hats, which seemed as unwieldly and cumbrous as the 
shell which the snail lumbers along on his back. I soon 
found out^ however, that they have their quantum of noto- 
riety. As soon as the army is dismissed, the city swarms 
with little scouting parties, who fire off* their guns at every 
comer, to the great delight of all the women and children in 
th^ir vicinity ; and woe unto any dog, or pig, or hog, that 
falls in the way of these magnanimous warriors ; — they are 
shewn no quarter. Every gentle swain repairs to pass the 
eTening at the feet of his Dulcinea, to play '^ the soldier 
tired of war's alarms," and to captivate her with the glare of 
hia regimentals, excepting some ambitious heroes, who strut 
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to the theatre, flame away in the front boxes, and hector 
every old af^le-woman in the lobbies. 

Such, my friend, is the gigantic genius of this nation, and 
its faculty of swelling up nothings into importance. Our 
bashaw of Tripoli will review his troops of some thousands, 
by an early hour in the morning. Here a review of six 
hundred men is made the mighty work of a day ! With us 
a bashaw of two tails is never appointed to a command of 
less than ten thousand men ; but here we behold every grade, 
from the bashaw down to the drum-major, in a force of less 
than one-tenth of the number. By the beard of Mahomet, 
but every thing here is indeed on a great scale ! 

ANTIQUITY OF RINGS. 

Rings, says the acute and learned Whitaker, are derived 
to us from a custom, as universal as the love of ornament - 
among the nations of the earth, and common to the Romans, 
the Gauls, and the Britons ; while the mode of wearing them 
is wholly Roman among us at present, and has always been 
so since the Roman conquest. * This we may collect from 
several circumstances, little in themselves, independent of 
each other, but uniting in one testimony. The Romans 
wore rings even so familiarly upon their thumbs, that, among 
many evidences of the bodily hugeness of the emperor Max- 
imius the elder, his thumb is recorded to have been so large 
as to bear upon it his queen's right hand bracelet for a ring. 
■^e correspondently find *' upon rebuilding the abbey church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, by King Henry III." that " the 
sepulchre of Sebert, king of the East Angles, was opented, 
and therein was found part of his royal robes, and his tliumb 
ring, in which was set a ruby of great value." We also 
know " an alderman's thiimb-ring^^ to have been an object 
familiar to the eyes of Shakspeare.* This practice conti- , 
nued among us long after the days of Shakspeare ; an alder- 
man's thumb-ring continued to be noticed for its singularity 

* '< When I was about thy years, Hal, I was not an eagle's talon in 
the waist ; I conld have crept into an alderman's thumb-ring** 

Henry IV. part 1, act ii. 
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as late aii the middle of the seventeenth century.* But the 
Romans also placed the ring upon one of iheir fingers y the 
large statues in bronze of emperors and empresses at Por- 
tici, having each of them a ring upon the fourth finger ; and 
Pliny informing us '' that the custom was originally to wear 
it upon the finger next to the least," as we see in the statues 
of Numa and Servius Tullius. The custom of the kings was 
thus revived by the emperors, and continued very late. 
But in the interval between the revived and the original cus- 
tom, the ring was put by the Romans on the fore^nger, 
" the very images of the gods," says Pliny, " carrying it on 
the finger next the thumb," and a Roman monument remain- 
ing, in which a man appears actually putting a ring upon the 
fore-finger of a woman in the act of marrying her. We 
accordingly use rings upon both these fingers at present. 
But we denominate the iburth particularly, just as the Ro- 
mans and Saxons did, the ring-finger, as being that on which 
the ring is placed in marriages; while the native Britons, 
like the Gauls, wore the ring upon the middlefinger alone, 
the very finger which alone was excepted by the Romans; 
thus^ in 1012, on removing the bones of Dunstan at Can- 
terbury, by four men who had been the depositors of his 
body before, in what is called a mausoleum, and who now 
opened it; '' they found the bones more valuable than gold 
and topazes, the fiesh having been consumed by length of 
time ; and recognized that ring put upon his finger when he 
was committed to the grave, which he himself is reported to 
have made in his tender years," The bones were then trans- 
ferred to Glastonbury, and one hundred and ninety-two 
years afterwards again found there; the explorers coming to 
'* a coffin of wood, bound firmly with iron at all the joints," 
opening this, seeing the bones within, '< with his ring upon 
a particular bone of liis finger; and to take away ail sem- 
blance of doubt, discovering his picture within the coffin, the 
letter S, with a glory on the right side of the coffin, the let- 
ter D, with a glory on the left." The ring was put upon 
the finger of a bishop at his burial, because a bishop always 
wore a ring in his life ; and because he wore it, as Queen 
Elizabeth wore one through life with the same reference to 
kingdom, in token of his marriage to his diocese." 

* An alderman's thumb-ring is mentioned by Brome in 1640 ; in the 
" Northern Lass," 1632 ; and in '< Wit in a Constable," 1640. 
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JOCULARITY UNSUCCESSFUL. 

Mr. Editor, 
I AM a lover of fun; but, unluckily, although tny whole life 
has been Ajesi^ yet many of my pranks have been attended 
with the most serious consequences. 

In my younger days, happening to kill a favourite cat 
belonging 1o a superannuated aunt, and the old Tabby dying 
soon afterwards, I lost all chance of my legacy. 

I once habked myself in a white sheet, merely by way of 
laughing at the terrors my ghost-like appearance would ex- 
cite in a nervous neighbour; but the joke was carried so far, 
that I was happy to get off by paying a swinging bill to the 
apothecary. 

A friend lending me his horse for a day, I kept it for a 
month, only to divert myself with his perplexity, and ran a 
very near chance of being tried for horse-stealing. 

Thinking it would be the drollest thing oh earth to set a 
whole family asleep, I lately administered a copious dose of 
laudanum to the good people where i lodge ; but, being de- 
tected, I was soundly threshed by the males, and incessantly 
scolded by the females. 

I am the best-tempered fellow alive ; but am continually 
engaged in broils and disturbances ; for I find that though 
many persons enjoy the recital of a joke, nobody likes to be 
made the sublet of one ; the consequence, therefore, of my 
unlucky propensity is, that I have jested away all my friends 
and acquaintances; for whenever I speak, I am suspected of 
romancing ; and wherever I attempt to visit, I am never ad- 
mitted, lest I should turn the company into Hdicule ; yet so 
deeply am I infected with ihe joking-mania, that it was but 
last night I hazarded my neck, in leaping out of the one 
pair of stairs window of a house, where I had concealed 
myself for the purpose of discovering if an old miser was 
afraid of thieves, instead of which he pursued me with a 
blunderbuss. 

I have run in debt for the jokers sake, and been arrested 
in earnest-— laughed at a man with the giieatest good-humour, 
at)d been knockfed down with the greatest good-will. 

In short, the age is a very dull age, and either does not 
understand, or make sufficient allowance for the brilliant 
eccentricities of Yours, Frank Whjms^Y. 
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THE LITTLE GREAT MAN. 

{The following is extracted from Salmagundi, a very amusing work, 
published in America.] 

To rise in this country * a man must first descend. The 
aspiring politician may be compared to that indefatigable 
insect called the Tumbler, (pronounced, by a distinguished 
personage, to be the only industrious animal in Virginia,) 
which buries itself in filth, and works ignobly in the dirt 
until it forms a little ball, which it rolls laboriously along, 
(like Diogenes's tub,) sometimes head, sometimes tail, fore- 
most, pilfering from every rut and mud-hole, and increasing 
its ball of greatness by the contributions of the kennel. — 
Just so the candidate for greatness ; he plunges into that 
mass of obscenity the moby labours in dirt and oblivion, and 
makes unto himself the rudiments of a popular name from 
the admiration and praises of rogues, ignoramuses, and 
blackguards. His name once started, onward he goes, 
struggling, and puffing, and pushing it before him, collect- 
ing I13W tributes from the dregs and offals of the land as he 
proceeds, until, having gathered together a mighty mass of 
popularity, he mounts it in triumph, is hoisted into office, 
and becomes a ffreat man, and a ruler in the land, — all this 
will be clearly illustrated by a sketch of a worthy of the 
kind, who sprang up under my eye, and was hatched from 
pollution by the broad rays of popularity, which, like the sun, 
can " breed maggots in a dead dog." 

Timothy Dabble was a young man, of very promising 
talents, — for he wrote a fair hand, and had thrice won the 
silver medal at a country academy ; — he was also an orator, 
for he talked with emphatic volubility, and could argue a 
full hour, without taking either side, or advancing a single 
opinion ; — he had still farther requisites for eloquence, — for 
he made very handsome gestures, had dimples in his cheeks 
when he smiled, and enunciated most harmoniously through 
his nose. In short, nature had certainly marked him out for 
a great man ; for <hoWgh he was not tall, yet he added, at 
least, half an inch to his stature by elevating his head, and 
assumed an amazing expression of dignity by turning up 
his nose and curling his nostrils, in a style of conscious su- 
periority. Convinced by these unequivocal appearances, 
Dabble's friends in full caucus,^ one and all, declared that 
• America. f AsseJtoMy or oomAittee. 
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he was, undoubtedly, born to be a great man, and it would 
be bis own fault if he were not one. Dabble was tickled 
with an opinion which coincided so happily with his own, — 
for vanity, in a confidential whisper, had given him the like 
intimation, — and he reverenced the judgment of his friends, 
because they thought so highly of him ; — accordingly he 
set out with a determination to become a great man, and to 
start in the scrub-race for honour and renown. How to 
attain the desired prizes was, however, the question. He 
knew by a fcin«l of instinctive feehngi which seems peculiar 
to groveling minds, that honour, and its better part, — profit, 
would never seek him out ; that they would never knock at 
his door and crave admittance, but must be courted, and 
toiled after, and earned. He, tlierefore strutted forth into 
the highways, Uie market-places, and the assemblies of the 
people, — ^ranted like a true cockerel orator about virtue, 
and patriotism, and liberty, and equality, and himself. Full 
many a political windmill did he battle with ; and full many 
a time did he talk himself out of breath, and his hearers out 
of their patience. But Dabble found, to his vast astonish- 
ment, that there was not a notorious political pimp at a 
ward-meeting but could out-talk him ; and, what was still 
more mortifying, there was not a notorious political pimp 
but was more noticed and caressed than himself. The rea- 
son was simple enough, while he harrangued about princi- 
ples^ the others ranted about men; where he reprobated a 
political error, they blasted a political character; — they 
were, consequently, the most ttseful: for the great object of 
oiir political disputes is, not who shall have the honour of 
emancipating die community from the leading-strings of 
delusion, but who shall have the profit of holding the strings, 
and leading the community by the nose. 

Dabble was likewise very loud in his professions of in- 
tegrity, incorruptibility, and disinterestedness, words which, 
from being filtered and refined through newspapers and 
election hand-bills, have lost their original signification, and 
in the political dictionary are synonytqpus with empty poc- 
kets, itching palms, and interested ambition. He, in addi- 
tion to all this, declared that he would support none but 
honest men ; — but, unluckily, as but few of these offered 
themselves to be supported, Dabble's services were seldom 
required. He pledged himself never to engage in party 
schemes or party politics, but to stand up solely for the 
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broad interosts of his country ; — so he stood alotie, and, 
what is the same thing, he stood still ; for, in this country, 
be who does not side with either party is like a body in a 
vacuuni between two planets, and must for ever remain 
moti(»ile8s.* 

Dabble was immeasurably surprised that a man so honest, 
so disinterested, and so sagacious withal, — and one too, who 
bad the good of his country so much at heart, should thus 
remain unnoticed and unapplauded. A little worldly ad- 
vice, whispered in his ear by a shrewd old politician, at once 
explained the whole mystery. '^ He who would become 
great," said he, ^^ must serve an apprenticeship to greatness, 
and rise by regular gradation, like the master of a vessel, 
who commences by being scrub and cabin-boy, he must fag 
in the train of great men, echo all their sentiments, become 
their toad-eater and parasite, — laugh at all their jokes, and, 
above all, endeavour to make them laugh ; if you only now 
and then make a great man laugh, your fortune is made. 
Look but about you, youngster, and you will not see a 
single little great man of the day but has his miserable herd 
of retainers, who yelp at his heels, come at his whistle, worry 
whoever he points his finger at, and think themselves fully 
rewarded by sometimes snapping up a crumb that falls from 
the great man's table. Talk of patriotism, and virtue, and 
inc<Mrruptibility ! — tut, man ! — they are the very qualities 
tfiat scare munificence, and keep patronage at a distance. 
You might as well attempt to entice crows with red rags and 
gunpowder. Lay all these scare-crow virtues aside, and let 
this be your maxim, that a candidate for political eminence 
is like a dried herring, — he never becomes^ luminous until 
he is corrujd^* 

Dabble caught with hungry avidity these congenial doc- 
trines, and turned into his pre-destined channel of action 
with the force and rapidity of a stream which has, for a 
jvhile, been restrained from its natural course. He became 
what nature had fitted him to be ;— his tone softened down 
from arrogant self-sufficiency to the whine of fawning solici- 
tation. He mingled in the caucuses of the sovereign peo- 

* The trutli of thi6 has been proved in this country, of late years. 
Sir Francis Burdett, with the same intention of standing up solely for 
the broad interests of his country, has frequently found that he stood 
alone. 

t The authors of Salmagundi have copied from nature ; th^ obser- 
vations will not prove inapplicable to our country. 
e2 
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pie, adapted his dress to a similitude of dirty raggedaestf/ 
argued most logically with those who were of his owii opi* 
nion, and slandered, with all the malice of impotence, ex-^ 
alted characters, whose orbit he despaired never to approach, 
— just as that scoundrel midnight thief, the owl, hoots at the 
blessed light of the sun, whose glorious lustre he dares never 
contemplate. He likewise applied himself to discharging, 
faithfully, the honourable duties of a partisan ; — ^he poach^ 
about for private slanders and ribald anecdotes ;-:>-he folded 
hand-bills ; — ^he even wrote one or two himself, which he car- 
ried about in his pocket, and read to every body : he became 
a secretary at ward-meetings, set his hand to divers resolu- 
tions of patriotic import, and even once went so far as to make 
a speech, in which he proved that patriotism was a virtue,^ — 
the reigning bashaw a great man ; — that this was a free coun- 
try, and he himself an arrant and incontestible buzzard ! 

Dabble was now very frequent and devout in his visits to 
those temples of politics, popularity, and smoak, the ward 
porter-houses ;* those true dens of equality, where all ranks, 
ages, and talents, are brought down to the dead level of rude 
familiarity. 'Twas here his talents expanded, and his genius 
swelled up into its proper size, like the loathsome toad, 
which, shrinking from balmy airs and jocund sunshine, finds 
his congenial home in caves and dungeons, and there nou- 
rishes his venom and bloats his deformity. It was here be 
revelled with the swinish multitude in their debauches on 
patriotism and porter, and it became an even chance whe- 
ther Dabble would turn out a great man or a great drunk- 
ard. But Dabble in all this kept steadily in his eye the only 
deity he ever worshipped, — his interest. Having, by this 
familiarity, ingratiated himself with the mob, he became 
wonderfully potent and industrious at elections, knew all 
the dens and cellars of profligacy and intemperance, brought 
more negroes to the polls, and knew to a greater certainty 
where votes could be bought for beer, than any of his contem- 
poraries ; his exertions in the cause, his persevering industry, 
his degrading compliance, his unresisting humility, his sted- 
I'ast dependence, at length caught the attention of one of the 
leaders of the party, who was pleased to observe that Dabble 
was a very useful fellow, who would go all lengths. From 

* Public-bouses or taverns, wbf re tbe ward- meetings are held pre- 
vious to an election, tbe s«me as at our elections in tbe city for com- 
mon councilmcn, &c^ 
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that moment his fortune was made ; he was hand and glove 
with orators and slang-whangers, basked in the sunshine of 
great men's smiles, and had the honour, sundry times, of 
taking hands with dignitaries, and drinking out of the 
same pot with them at a porter-house ! 

I will not fatigue myself with tracing this caterpillar in 
his slimy progress from worm to butterfly ; suffice it to say, 
that Dabble bowed, and bowed, and fawned, and sneaked, 
and smirked, and libelled, until one would have thought 
perseverance itself would have settled down into despair ; 
there was no knowing^ how long he might have lingered at a 
distance from his hopes, had he not luckily got tarred and 
feathered for some of his electioneering manoeuvres : this was 
the making of him ! Let not my readers stare, — tarring and 
feathering here is equal to pillory and cropped ears in Eng- 
land, and either of these kinds of martyrdom will ensure 
a patriot the ^sympathy and support of his faction. His 
partizans (for even he had his partizans) took his case into 
consideration; he had been kicked, and cuffed, and dis- 
graced, aifl dishonoured, in the cause ; he had licked the 
dust at the feet of the mob ; he was a faithful drudge, slow 
to anger, of invincible patience, of incessant assiduity, — a 
thorough going tool, who could be curbed, and spurred, and 
directed, at pleasure; — in short, he had all the important 
qualifications for a little great man, and he was accordingly 
ushered into office amid the acclamations of the party. The 
leading men comphmented his usefulness, the multitude his 
republican simplicity, and the slang-whangers vouched for his 
patriotism. Since his elevation he has discovered indubitable 
signs of having been destined for a great man. — His nose 
has acquired an additional elevation of several degrees, so 
that now he appears to have bidden adieu to this world, and 
to have set his thoughts altogether on things above; and he 
has swelled and inflated himself to such a degree that his 
friends are under apprehensions that he will, one day or 
other, explode and blow up like a torpedo* 



MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, &c. OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

When a Laplander intends to marry, he or his friends court 
the father of the damsel with presents of brandy ; if he gain 

* ** When men of infamy to grandeur soar, 

They light a torch to shew their shame the mori»." 
c 3 
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admission to her, he offers her a beaverV ton^e, or some 
other eatable, which she rejects before corilpany, hut re- 
ceives in private. The lover is obliged to purchase every^ 
visit with a bottle of brandy, which he presents to the lady^s 
father. If the old gentleman should chance to be enamotired 
of the liquor, which is generally the case, he prolongs the 
period of courtship for many years. Luckily for the lover, 
the fair one's father is compelled to return the liquor should 
he at any time refuse his ai^senf. 

In Denmark, marriagei^ are often contracted several years 
before the parties live together. The gentry sometimes 
give portions to their daughters; but the burghers, and 
those of low rank, part only with clothes, household goods, 
and a wedding-dinner, till th6ir death. 

The young Greenlander in general chooses his wife for 
her skill in housewifery and sewing, and expects with her no 
dowry ; the women pi'efer a man who is dexterous in hunt- 
ing and fishing. They seldom have illegitimate children. It 
sometimes happens to a divorced wife, or a young widow, 
who, though held, in great contempt for the looseness of her 
morals, frequently makes a fortune by selling her children 
to those who may happen to have none of their own. Poly- 
gamy is not altogether unknown among them, but it rarely 
happens; not that they are deterred from any idea of crime 
or disgrace attaching to that state, for they consider that 
man has a particular claim to respect who by his industry is 
enabled to maintain more than one wife. To be without 
children is esteemed a great reproach; in such cases the 
marriage-contract is, as it were, by consent broken ; for the 
man has only to leave his house in anger, and not to return 
for several days, and the wife understanding his meaning, 
will pack up hei* clothes, and remove to her own friends. It 
is usual for a man, a few days after the death of his only 
wife, to adorn himself, his children, and his house, in the 
best manner possible, in order to render himself agreeable 
to some other fair; but to do this, his kaiaky or little boat, 
and above all, his darts must be in the finest order. He 
does not, however, marry, till the expiration of a full year, 
unless he has small children, and no one to nurse them. 
Where there is more than one wife, and the chief or proper 
one dies, the junior wife takes her place, and, if possible, 
pays more attention to the motherless children than she does 
to her own. 
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In Russia, the lower classes have a marriage cereracny 
peculiar to themselves. When the parents have settted the^ 
preliminaries of a match, which is often done without the - 
parties most interested having seen each other, the bride is 
examined by a number of females, who are bound to correct 
any defects they may discover in her person. On her wed- 
ding day she is crowned with a garland of worrawooil. 
(somewhat ominous it must be confessed), and the priest 
throwing a handful of hops upon her head, invokes the 
blessing, which is, that she may be as fruitful as that plaojb. 

The Bratskia Tartar Tribe> subject to Russia, may marry 
as many wives as they can purchase, the price is generally 
paid in cattle, and the nuptials are celebrated on the day 
they are delivered. When the husband dies, leaving seve- 
ral wives, she who has borne him children, or if that be the 
case wish them all, the oldest becomes mistress of the^ur^e, or 
hut. Those who have had no children, return to their rela- 
tionsy and carry with them the clothes and presents which 
they may liave received from their husband, diod if they 
should have nO place to which they may retire, they con- 
tinue in the jurte, subordinate to the wife's mother, and are 
entitled to a tenth of the cattle left by the husband. 

The Cossack bridegroom visits the bouse of his intended 
bride, riding upon a fine horse, covered with small bells, 
given him as a present from his nearest relations. These 
bells announce to her the approach of him to whom she is 
soon to be united, and after marriage they are carefully 
preserved by her to decorate the nuptial bed on festal occa^ 
sions. The Cossack wives are not only destitute of portions^ 
but the husband is obliged. to furnish them with a bundle of 
linen, part of which must be made into a head-dress for the 
marriage ceremony. 

The marriages of the Samoiedes are attended with '^^ 
other ceremony than a verbal agreement. If thej' ^o-ve a 
child they christen it after the first animal t^ey meet, or 
if they happen to meet a relation he sugrs^sts a name which 
is generally adopted. 

In Turkey marriages are ohiefly negociated by the ladies. 
(We are sorry it is pot the custom with us.) The terms 
being agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down a certain 
sum of money, a licence is taken out from the proper ma- 
gistrate, and the marriage is solemnized. It is then cele- 

c4 
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brated with mirth and jollity, and the money usually ex- 
pended in furnishing a house. 

The Greek women marry at the age of fifteen. During 
courtship the lover serenades his mistress either in front of 
the house or from the water. On these occasions he conveys 
the burthen of his passion, which is generally warm and 
sincere. Upon the eve of the marriage day, the bride is led 
by her female acquaintance in triumph to the bath. Nume- 
rous attendants and music are to be found on these occa- 
isions, The bride, profusely adorned, and covered with a 
red veil, proceeds with a solemn pace, supported by her fe- 
male friends and relations. The splendid torch of Hymen 
still maintains its place among the modern Greeks. It 
blazes in their processions, and is an attendant in the cham- 
ber of the newly married couple, where it remains until the 
whole is consumed. If by any accident it should become 
extinguished, the most unfortunate presages would be drawn; 
to prevent which unremitting vigilance is used. The bride- 
groom and bride, before their presentation to the altar, are 
each adorned with a crown or chaplet, which, during the 
ceremony, are changed by the priest. A cup of wine, im- 
mediately after benediction, is first given to the married 
couple ; then delivered to the sponsors, and finally to the 
witnesses of the marriage. The bride, supported by her 
friends, is accompanied home, they prevent her from touch- 
ing the threshold of the door, which would be considered 
ominous. She is then compelled to walk over a sieve which 
is covered with a carpet, in the way to her husband's room. 
If the sieve should not crackle as she passes, it would be 
reckoned very prejudicial to the lady's honour; but all are 
happy, provided the ordeal prove propitious. 

(To be resumed.) 



THE LOUNGER'S PIC NIC. 



" Dulce est desipereiu loco." — HoR. 
" 'Tis sweet to trifle now and then." 

REGULARITY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

The following instances of the regularity and method with 
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which General Washington conducted his affairs are from. » 
work entitled " A Tour in America," — " There are several 
anecdotes related of him (General Washington), for being 
methodical. I was told by General Stone, that he was tra- 
velling with his family, in his carriage across the country, 
and arrived at a ferry belonging to General Washington. 
He offered the ferryman a moidore. The man said, ' 1 can- 
not take it ;' the general asked, * Why, John?' He replied, 
* I am only a servant to General Washington, and have no 
weights to weigh it with, and the general will weigh it, and 
if it should not be weight, he will not only make me the loser, 
but will be angry with me.' — * Well, John, you must take it, 
and I will lose three-pence in its value.' The ferryman did 
so, and he carried it to General Washington on the Saturday 
night following. The general weighed it, and it was not 
weight — it wanted three-halfpence. General Washington 
carefully wrapped up three-halfpence in a piece of paper, 
and directed it to General Stone, which he received from 
the ferryman on his return. 

'' General Stone told me another of his singularities ; that 
during the time he was engaged in the army in the American 
war, and from home, he had a plasterer to plaster a room for 
him, and the room was measured, and the plasterer was paid 
by the steward. When the general returned home, he mea- 
sured the room, and found the work came to less by fifteen 
shillings than the man had received. Some time after the 
plasterer died, and the widow married another man, who 
advertised ki the newspapers to receive all, and pay all due 
to or by her former husband. The general, seeing the paper 
made a demand of the fifteen shillings and received them. 
Another time a man came to Mount Vernon to pay rent, and 
had not the exact balance due to the general. When the 
money was counted, the general said, " there wants four- 
pence." The man offered him a dollar, and desired him to 
put it into the next year's account. No — he must get the 
change, and leave the money on the table until he had got it. 
The man rode to Alexandria, which is nine miles from Mount 
Vernon, and then the general settled the account. It was 
always his custom, when he travelled, to pay as much for his 
servants' breakfast, dinner, or supper, as for his own. It is 
said he never had any thing bought for his use that wo6 by 
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weight, but he weighed it ; or any thing by tale, but he had 
it counted ; and if he did not find it due weight or number^ 
he sent the articles back again to be regulated." 

THE BISHOP AND THE CURATE. 

Some time about the year 1761, a living in Caermarthen- 
shire, in the gift of Dr. Squire, late bishop of St. David's, 
being vacant, his lordship received a letter from the earl of 

B -, recommending one Mr. L , in the strongest 

terms, to his lordshipr, and intimating, that, if his lordship 
had not fixed on a person to supply the living he should 
be much obliged to him, if he would present his friend 

Mr. L to it, and that his lordship might command his 

(the earPs) interest for himself or friends at any time, ft 
happened, before the bishop returned an answer to the 
earl, that a poor curate, miserably dressed, came to his 
house, he being thenf at Abergavenny, and sent in a letter to 
his lordship. This letter was written by himself to the bishop, 
in which he set forth, that he had a wife and fi\e children ; 
that his income was so small that they wanted the com- 
mon necessaries of life ; that he had no friend to re- 
commend him ; but, hearing of the goodness of his lordship's 
heart, and his liberal way of thinking and acting, he was 
come to petition his lordship for the living : he hoped, at 
least, that his lordship would pardon his presumption; for 
though the method of application was uncommon, yet so was 
his lordship's generosity ; and, notwithstanding, he had no 
particular claim to his favour by interest or dependence, he 
had, however, a general claim to it, as being an honest man ; 
which to his lordship was no small recommendation. The 
bishop ordered him in, gave him a dinner, for he had walked 
upwards of twenty Welch miles, required a testimonium of 
his good behaviour, which he produced, found him well ac- 
quainted witii polite literature, and the mathematics, and, in 
short, not only presented him to the living, but gave him 
the money to discharge the expenses of the institution. May 
the memory of this action remain as long as any language 
can convey ideas to posterity ! and, as the grateful remem- 
brance of Dr. Squire's goodness is indelibly fixed in the hearts 
of the whole family who are made thus happy, so let the re- 
cord of this deed stand in the page of history, and may time 
itself never be able to efface it ! 
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HOW TO LIVE. 

In the year 1696, a Piedmontese, who styled himself Count 
Carafia, came to Vienna, and privately waited on the prime 
minister, pretending he was sent by the duke of Savoy on a 
very important affair, which they two were to negociate 
withcHit the privacy of the French court. At the same time 
he produced his credentials, in which the duke^s seal and sig- 
nature were exactly imitated. He met with a very favoura- 
ble reception, and, without aflfecting any privacy, took upon 
him the title of Envoy extraordinary from the Court of Savoy^ 
He had several conferences with the imperial council, and 
made so great a figure in the most distinguished assemblies^ 
that once at a private concert at court, the captain of the 
guard denying nim admittance, he demanded satisfaction in 
his master's name, and the officer was obliged to ask his par- 
don. His first care was to ingratiate himself with the Jesuits^ 
who, at that time, bore a great sway at court ; and in order 
to this, he went to visit their church, which remaining un- 
finished, as they pretended from th^ low circumstances of the 
society, he asked them, how much would complete it ? An 
estimate to the amount of two thousand louisd'ors being laid 
before him, Carafia assured them of his constant attachment 
to their order ; that he had gladly embraced such a public 
opportunity of shewing bis esteem for them, and that they 
might immediately proceed to fitiii^ing their church, hi 
consequence of his promise, he sent, that very day, tlie 
two thousand louis-d'ors, at which sum the charge had been 
computed. He was very sensible that this was a part he 
could not act long without being detected ; and that this 
piece of generosity might not be at his oym expeiise, he in- 
vited a great number of ladies of the first rank to simper and 
a ball. Every one of the guests had promised to be there; 
but he complained to them all of the ill-returns made to his ci- 
vilities, adding, that he had been often disappointed, as the 
ladies made no scruple of breaking their words on such occa- 
sions, and, in a jocular way, insisted on a pledge from every 
lady for their appearance at the time appointed. One gave 
him a ring, another *sr pearl necklace,, a third a pair of ear* 
rings, a fourth a gold watch, and several such trinkets, to the 
amount of twelve thousand dollars. On the evening appoint;^ 

c6 
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ed, not one of the guests was missing ; but it may easily be 
conceived what a damp it struck upon the whole assembly, 
when it was at last found, that the gay Piedmontese was a 
sharper, and had disappeared. Nor had the Jesuits any 
great reason to applaud themselves oh the success of their 
dissimulation ; for, a few days before his departure, the pre- 
tended count, putting on an air of deep concern, placed him- 
self in the way of the emperor's confessor, who enquired into 
the cause of his apparent melancholy. He intrusted him with 
an important secret, that he was sliort of money at a juncture 
when eight thousand louis-d'ors were immediately wanted for 
his master's affairs, to be distributed at the imperial court. 
The Jesuits, to whom he had given a recent instance of his 
liberality by so large a donation, immediately furnished him 
with the sum he wanted, and, with this acquisition, and the 
ladies' pledges, he thought he had carried his jests far enough > 
and very prudently withdrew from Vienna. 

SIEGE OF TORTONA. 

At the siege of Tortona, the last war in Italy, the commander 
of the army which lay before the town, ordered Carew, 
an Irish officer in the service of Naples, to advance with a 
detachment to a particular post. Having given his orders, he 
whispered to Carew, * Sir, I know you to be a gallant man : 
I have therefore put you upon this duty. I tell you, in con- 
fidence, it is certain death for you all. I place you there to 
make the enemy spring a mine below you.' Carew made a 
bow to the general, and led on his men in silence to the 
dreadful post. He there stood with an undaunted courage ; 
and, having called to one of his soldiers for a draught of wine, 
* here,' said he, * I drink to all those who bravely fall in bat- 
tle.' Fortunately at this instant Tortona capitulated, and 
Carew escaped. But he had thus a full opportunity of dis- 
playing a rare instance of determined intrepidity. It is with 
pleasure that we record an anecdote so much to the honour 
of a gentleman of that nation, on which illiberal reflections 
are too often thrown, by those of whom it little deserves thero. 
Whatever may be the rough jokes of wealthy insolence, or 
the envious sarcasms of needy jealousy, the Irish have ever 
been, and will continue to be, highly regarded upon the con- 
tinent. 
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A HINT TO A KING. 

There was one Ferguson, an intimate of King James I. who, 
being about the same age, had been a play-fellow with him 
when they were young, came with him into England, and, 
extending the rights of friendship too far, frequently took the 
liberty of advising, and sometimes admonishing, or rather re- 
proving his sovereign. He was a man truly honest: his 
counsels were disinterested, with a view for himself; having a 
decent patrimony of his own. The king was, however, often 
vexed b^ his freedoms, and at length said to him, between 
jest and earnest, * You are perpetually censuring my con- 
duct : ril make you a king some time or other, and try.' 
Accordingly one day, the court being very jovial, it came 
into his majesty's head to execute this project; and so calling 
Ferguson, lie ordered him into the chair of state, bidding 
him, there play the king ; while, for his part, he would per- 
sonate Johnny Ferguson. This farce was in the beginning, 
very agreeable to the whole company. The mock-sovereign 
put on the airs of royalty, and talked to those about him in 
a strain like that of the real one, only with less pedantry. 
They were infinitely pleased with the joke ; and it was a per- 
fect comedy, till the unlucky knave turned the tables, and 
came all of a sudden to moralize .on the vanity of honour, 
wealth, and pleasure; to talk of the insincerity, venality^ and 
corruption of courtiers, and servants of the crown ; how en- 
tirely they had their own interests at heart, and how gene- 
rally their pretended zeal and assiduity were the disguise of 
falsehood and flattery. Thb discourse made a change in 
some of their countenances ; and even the real monarch did 
not relish it altogether. He was afraid it might have some 
efiect upon his minions, and lessen the tribute of adulation 
they were used to offer with great profusion, when they found 
how this wag observed and animadverted on it. But the 
monitor did not stop here : he levelled a particular satire at 
the king, which put an end to the entertainment, and made 
his majesty repent of his introducing it; some foreigners of 
distinction being present; for it painted him in his true co- 
lours, as one that never loved a wise man, nor rewarded an 
honest one, unless they sacrificed to his vanity; while he 
loaded those, who prostituted themselves to his will, with 
wealth and honour. For the mimic, pointing directly to 
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James (who was to personate Ferguson) raising his Toice, 
' There,' said he, ' stands a man whom 1 would have you 
imitate : the honest creature was the comrade of my child- 
hood, and regards me with a cordial affection to this very 
moment : he has testified his friendship by all the means in 
his power; studying my welfare, guarding me from evil 
counsellors, promptingi me to princely actions, and warning 
me of every danger; for all which, he never asked me any 
thing : and, by Jove, though I have squandered thousands 
on several of you, yet, in the whole course of my life, I never 
gave him a farthing. The king, nettled by this sarcasm, 
cried out to Ferguson, ' augh ! you pauky loun, what wad 
you be at ? awa aff my thrane, and let's hae na mair o' your 
nainsance.' 

JUSTICE FIGHTING AGAINST MERC^ 

A YOUNG gentleman of family and fortune, but of abandon- 
ed principles, having long distinguished himself, in the reign 
of Charles II. by highway-robberies, and other desperate 
acts against society, was oflen apprehended, and sometimes 
convicted; but, through the interest of his friends, had always 
been pardoned. He was, at length, tried for murder, and 
condemned. Many of the nobility interceded in his favour ; 
but to no effect : the king was inexorable. He had the pen 
in his hand to sign the order for his execution, when some 
of the nobility threw a copy of a pardon upon the table be- 
fore him. The Duchess of Portsmouth, his chief favourite, 
standing at his right shoulder, took his hand gently with her 
own, and conducting it to the p^per which had the pardon 
written on it, led his hand while he subscribed his name, the 
king not making the least resistance. Shaking his head, tmd 
smiling, threw the pardon to the noblemen who had inters 
posed in the young man's behalf, adding, ^ Take care yon 
keep the rascal out of my reach for the future.' When this 
pardon was shewn to the Lord Chancellor Hyde, observing 
how badly the letters of the king's name were formed, he 
wittily remarked, that, when his majesty signed the pardon, 
' justice had been fighting against mercy.' 

TEARS OF GRATITUDE. 

The late Mr. Shenstone was one day walking through his 
romantic retreats, in company with his Delia (her real name 
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was Wilmot;) they were going towards the bower which he 
made sacred to the ashes of Thomson. * Would to heaven,' 
said Shenstone, pointing to the trees, ' that Delia could be 
happy in the midst of these rustic avenues!' He would have 
gone on, but was interrupted. A person rushed out of a 
thicket, and, presented a pistol to his breast, and demanded 
his money. Shenstone was surprised, and Delia fainted. 
* Money,' said he, * is not worth struggling for : you cannot 
be poorer than I am. Unhappy man I' said he, throwing 
him his purse, * take it and fly as quick as possible.' Tiie 
man did so. He threw his pistol into the water and in a mo* 
ment disappeared. Shenstone ordered the foot-boy, who 
followed behind them, to puriiue the robber at a distance, 
and observe whither he went. In two hours time the boy 
returned, and informed his master, that he followed him to 
Hales-Owen, where he lived ; that he went to the very door 
of his house, and peeped through the key-hole ; that, as soon 
as the man entered, he threw the purse on the ground, and, 
addressing himself to his wife, ' take,' said he, ' the dear- 
bought price of my honesty,' then placing two of his children, 
one on each knee, he said to them, * I have ruined my soul 
to keep you from starving :' and immediately burst into a 
flood of tears. This tale of distress greatly affected Shenstone. 
He enquired after the man's character, and found that he 
was a labourer, honest and industrious, but oppressed by 
want and a numerous family. He went to his house, where 
the man kneeled down at his feet, and implored mercy. 
Shenstone carried him home to assist at the buildings, and 
other improvements, which made himself so poor ; and, when 
Shenstone died, this labourer bedewed his grave with true 
tears of gratitude. 

(To be Resumed.) 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY; 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

(Resumed from page 404.^ 

It will become a gentleman to have some knowledge in Me- 
dicine, especially the diagnostick part, whereby he may take 
timely notice of a disease, and by that means timely prevent it ; 
as also the prognostic part, whereby he may judge of the symp- 
thomes either increasing or decreasing in the disease, as also 
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concerning the crisis or indication thereof. This art will get 
a gentleman not only much knowledge but much credit, 
sinc^ seeing any sick body he will be able to tell in all hu- 
man probability whether he shall recover, or if he shall die 
of the disease, to tell what signes shall go before, and what 
the conclusion will be ; it will become him also to know not 
only the ingredients but doses of certain cathartique or purg- 
ing, emelique or vomitive Medicines, specifique or cholerique, 
malancholique, or phlegmatique Constitutions, phlebotomy 
being only necessary for those who abound in blood : besides 
I would have a gentleman know how to make these Medi- 
cines himself, and afterwards prepare them with his own 
hands, it being the manner of Apothecaries so fr^uently to 
put in the Succedanea, that no man is sure to find with them 
Medicines made with the true drugs which ought to enter 
into the composition when it is exotique or rare ; or when 
they are extant in the shop, no man can be assured that the 
said drugs are not rotten, or that they have not lost their 
natural force and vertue. I have studied this art very much 
also, and have in case of extremity ministered physick with 
that success which is strange, whereof I shall give two or 
three examples: Richard Griffiths of Sutton, my servant, 
being sick of a malignant pestilent fever, and tryed in vain 
all our country Physitians cou'd do, and his water at last 
stinking so grievously, which Physitians note to be a sign of 
extension of natural heat, and consequently of present death, 
I was iiitreated to see him, when as yet he had neither eaten, 
drank, slept, or known any body for the space of six or seven 
days, whereupon demanding whether the Physitians had 
given him over, and it being answered unto me they had, I 
said it would not be amiss to give him the quantity of an 
hasle-nut of a certain rare receipt which 1 had, assuring that 
if any thing in the world cou'd recover him, that wou'd ; of 
which I was so confident, that I wou'd come the next day at 
four of the clock in the afternoon unto him, and at that time I 
doubted not but they shou'd find signs of amendment, provi- 
ded they shou'd put the doses I gave them being about the big- 
ness of a nut down his throat, which being done with much 
difficulty, I came the morrow after at the hour appointed, when 
to the wonder of his family he knew me and asked for some 
broth, and not long after recover'd. My cozen Athelston 
Owen also of Rhue Sayson, having an Hydrocephale also in 
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that extremity that his eyes beg^n to start out of his head^ 
and his tongue to come out of his mouth, and his whole head 
finally excc^ing its natural proportion, in so much that his 
Physitians likewise left him ; I prescribed to him the decoc- 
tion of two diuretique Rootes, which after he had drank four 
or five days, he urinM in that abundance that his head by 
degrees returned to its ancient figure, and all other signes of 
health appeared, whereupon also he wrote a letter to me that 
he was so suddenly and perfectly restored to his former health, 
that it seemed more like a miracle than a cure ; for those are 
the very words in the letter he sent me. I cured a great lady 
m London of an issue of blood when all the Physitians had 
given her over, with so easy a medicine that the lady herself 
was astonished to find the effects thereof. I cou'd give more 
examples in this kind, but these shall suffice ; I will for the 
rest deliver a rule I conceive for finding out the best receipts 
not only for curing all inward but outward hurts, such as are 
Ulcers, Tumors, Contusions, Wounds, and the like : you 
must look upon all Pharmacopaeia's or * Antidotaries of 
several countries; of which sort I have in my library the 
Pharmacopaeia Londinensis, Parisiensis, Amstelodamensis, 
that oft Quersetau, Bauderoni, Renadeus, Valerius Scordus, 
Pharmacopaeia Ooloniensis, Augustana, Yenetiana, Vononi- 
ensis, Florentina, Romana, Messanensis ; in some of which 
are told not only what the receipts there set down are good 
for, but the doses of them. The rule I here give is, that 
what all the said Dispensatories, Antidotaries, or Pharmaco- 
paeias prescribe as efiectual for overcoming a disease, is cer- 
tainly good, for as they are set forth by the authority of the 
Physitians of these several countries, that they all ordain must 
necessarily be efiectual : but they who will follow my advice 
shall find in that little short Antidotary called'Amstelodamen- 
sis not long since put forth, almost all that is necessary to be 
known for curing of diseases, wounds, &c. There is a book 
called Aurora Medicorum very fit to be read in this kind . 

* Antidotaries usually make a part of the old Dispensatories ; for 
when poisons were in fashion. Antidotes were equally so. 

f Josephus Quercetanus published a Pharmacopaeia Dogmaticorum 
resdtuta, 1607, 4to, Paris. Bricius Bauderouus, Pharmacopaeia & 
Praxis Medica 1620, Paris. Johannes Renad»u8, Dispensatorium 
Medicmn, & Antidotarium 1609, 4to. Paris. Valerius Cordus, Disr 
pensatorium. Antw. 15^8. 
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Among writers of physick, I do especially commend afllsr 
Hippocrates and Galen,^ Fernelius, Lud. Mercattis, and Dan. 
SennertuSy and Heurntus ; I cou'd name many more, boi I 
conceive these may suffice. x\s for the Chymique or Spa« 
gy riqae Medicines, I cannot commend them to the use of my 
posterity, their being neither Emetique, Cathartiqtie, Dia^ 
phoretique, Diuretique Medicines extant among them, whk^ 
are not much more happily and safely perform'd by Vegeta- 
bles ; but hereof enough, since I pretend no further than to 
give some few directions to my posterity. In the mean time 
while I conceive it is a fine study and worthy a gentleman to 
be a good Botanique, that so he may know the nature of all 
Herbs and Plants, being our fellow creatures, and made for 
the use of man ; for which purpose it will be fit for him to 
cull out of some good herball of the Icones together with ihe 
description of them, and to lay by themselves all such as 
grow in England, and afterwards to select again such a« 
usually grow by the highway side, in meadows, by rivers, of 
in marshes, or in corn-fields, or in dry and mountainous 
places, of on rocks, walls, or_in shady places, such as grow 
by the sea-side, for this being done, and the said Icones be- 
ing ordinarily carried by themselves, or by their servants, 
one may presently find out every herb he meets withall, 
especially if the said flowers be truly colour'd. Afterwards 
it will not be amiss to distinguish by themselves such herbs 
as are in gardens and are exotiques, and are transplanted 
hither. As for those plants which will not endure our clime, 
though the knowledge of them be worthy a gentleman, and 
the vertues of them be fit to be learned, especially if they be 
brought over to a Druggist as medicinall, yet the Icones of 
them are not so pertinent to be known as the former, unless 
it be where there is less danger of adulterating the said niedi<- 
caments, in which case it is good to have recourse to not 
only the Botaniques but also to Gesnar's Dispensatory, and 
to Aurora Medicorum above mentioned, being books which 
make a man distinguish betwixt good and bad drugs ; and 

* Johannes Feraelius (Physician to Henry II. of France) published 
Opera Medicinalia, et Universa Medicina, 1564, 4to. & 1577, fol. 
Lud. Mercatus (Physician to Philip II. and III. of Spain) was author 
of Opera Medica et Chirurgica, fol. Francof. 1620. Daniel Sennertus 
published, Inst'itutiones Medicins, 1620; and Johannes Heunuus a 
work with the same Title, 1597. Lugduni, 
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thus much of Medicine may not only- be useful! but delecta- 
ble to a gentleman, since which way soever he passeth, he 
may find something to entertain him. I must no less com- 
mend tlie study of Anatomy, which whosoever considers, I 
believe will never be an Atheist, the frame of man*s body 
and coherence of his parts being so strange and paradoxal ^ 
that I hold it to be i^ greatest miracle of nature; though 
when all is done, I do not find she hath made it so much as 
proof against one disease, least it should be thought to have 
made it no less than a prison to the soul. 

Having thus passed over all human literature, it will be fit 
to say something of moral vertues and theological learning. - 
As for the first, since the Christians and the Heathens are in 
a Inanner agreed concerning the definitions of vertues, it 
wou'd not be inconvenient to begin with those definitions 
which Aristotle in his morals hath given, as being confirmed 
f<M* the most part by the Platoniques, Stoiques, and other 
Philosophers, and in general by the Christian Church, as well 
as all nations in the world whatsoever, they being doctrines 
imprinted in the soul in its first original, and containing the 
principal and first notices by which man may attain his hap- 
piness here or hereafter, there being no man that is given to 
vice that doth not find much opposition both in his own con- 
science and in the religion and law is taught elsewhere ; and 
this I dare say, that a vertuous man may not only go securely 
through all the religions but all the laws in the world, and 
whatsoever obstructions he meet, obtain both an inward 
peace and outward wellcome among all, with whom be shall 
n^^iate or converse ; this vertue therefore I shall recom- 
mend to my posterity as the greatest perfection he can attain 
unto in this life, and the pledge of eternal happiness here- 
after, there being none that can justly hope of an union with 
the supreme God, that doth not come as near to him in this 
life in vertue and goodness as he can, so that if human frailty 
do interrupt this union by committing faults that make him 
uncapabie of his everlasting happiness, it will be fit by a 
serious repentance to expiate and emaculate those faults, and 
for the rest trust to the mercy of God his Creator, Redeemer, 
and Preserver, who being our Father and knowing well in 
what a weak condition through infirmities we are, will I doubt 
not, commisserate those Transgressions we commit when they 
are done without desire to offend his Divine Majesty, and 
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together rectifie our understanding through his Grace, since 
we commonly sin through no other cause, but that we mistook 
a true good for that which was only apparent, and so were 
deceived by making an undue election in the objects propo- 
sed to us, wherein though it will be fit for every man to con- 
fess that he hath offended an Infinite Majesty and Power, 
yet as upon better consideration he finds he did not mean in- 
finitely to offend, there will be just reason to believe that God 
will not inflict an infinite punishment upon him if he be truly 
penitent, so that his justice may be satisfied, if not with man'^ 
repentance, yet at least with some temporal punishment here 
or hereafler, such as may be proportionable to the offence ; 
though I cannot deny but when man wou'd infinitely offend 
God in a despitefull and contemptuous way, it will be but 
just that he suffer an infinite punishment : but as I hope none 
are so wicked as to sin purposedly and with an high hand 
against the Eternal Majesty of God, so when they shall com- ■ 
mit any sins out of frailty, I shall believe either that unless 
thoy be finally impenitent, and (as they say, sold ingeniously 
over to sin) God's mercy will accept of their endeavours to 
return into a right way, and so make their peace with him 
by all those good means, that are possible. Having thus re- 
commended the learning of moral philosophy and practice of 
vertue, as the most necessary knowledge and usefull exercise 
of man's life, I shall observe that even in the employing of 
our vertues, discretion is required, for every vertue is not 
promiscuously to be used, but such only as is proper for the 
present occasion. Therefore though a wary and discreet 
wisdom be most usefull where no imminent danger appears, 
yet were an enemy so draweth his sword against you, you 
shall have most use of fortitude, prevention being too late, 
when the danger is so pressing. On the other side there is no 
occasion to use your fortitude against wrongs done by women 
or children, or ignorant persons, that I may say nothing of 
those that are much your superiors, who are magistrates, 
&c. since you might by a discreet wisdom have declined the 
injury, or when it were too late to do so, you may with more 
equal mind support that which is done, either by authority in 
the one or frailty in the other. And certainly to such kind 
of persons forgiveness will be proper; in which kind 1 am 
confident no man of my time hath exceeded me : for though 
whensoever my honor hath been engaged, no man hjith ever 
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be^ so forward to hazard his life, yet where with my honor 
I cou'd forgive^ I never used revenge, as leaving it always to 
God, who, the less I punish mine enemies, will indict * so 
much the more punishment on them ; and to this forgiveness 
of others three considerations have especially invited me. 

1. That he that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself, for every man had need to 
be forgiven. 

2. That when a man wants or comes short of an intire and 
accomplish^ vertue, our defects may be supplied this way, 
since the forgiving of evil deeds in others amounteth to no 
less than vertue in us : that therefore it may be not unaptly 
called playing our debts with another man's money. 

3. That it is the most necessary and proper work of 
every man, for though when I do not a just thing, or a 
charitable, or a wise, another man may do it for me, yet no 
man can forgive my enemy but myself, and these have been 
th© chief motives for which I have been ever inclined to for- 
giveness ; whereof though I have rarely found other effect 
than that my servants, tenants, and neighbours have there- 
upon more frequently offended me, yet at least I have had 
within me an inward peace and comfort thereby, since I can 
truly say, nothing ever gave my mind more ease than when 
J had forgiven my enemies, which freed me from many 
cares and perturbations, which otherwise would have mo- 
Jesied me. 

And this likewise brings in another rule concerning the 
aae of vertues, which is, that you are not to use justice where 
mercy is most proper, as on the other side a foolish pity is 
not to be preferr'd before that which is just and necessary 
for good example. So likewise liberality is not to be used 

* This is a very unchristian reason for pardoning our enemies, and 
can by no means be properly called forgiveness. Is it forgiveness to 
remit a punishment, on the hope of its being doubled ? One of the 
most exceptionable passages in Shakspeare is the horrid reflection of 
Hamlet, that he will not kill the King at his prayers, lest he send him 

to lieaven. and so am I revenged ? Such sentiments should always 

be naarked and condemned, especially in authors, who certainly do 
not mean to preach up malice and revenge. His Lordship's other 
reasons are better founded, though stil! selfish. He does not appear a 
hnmane philosopher, till he owns that he continued to forgive, though 
he found that it encouraged new injuries. The beauty of virtue con- 
sists in doing right though to one's own prejudice. 
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where parcimony or frugality is more requisite ; as on the 
other side it wili be but a sordid thing in a gentleman to 
spare where expending of money wou'd acquire unto liim 
advantage, credit, or honor ; and this rule in general ought 
to be practiced, that the vertue requisite to the occasion is 
ever to be produced, as the most opportune and necessary. 
Tiiat therefore wisdom is the soul of all vertues, givii^ 
them as unto her members life and motion, and so necessary 
in every action, that whosoever by the benefit of true wis- 
dom makes use of the right vertue, on all emergent occa- 
sions, I dare say would never be constrain'd to have re- 
course to vice, whereby it appears that every vertue ia not 
to be imployed indifierently, but that only which is proper 
for the business in question ; among which, yet temperance 
seems so universally requisite, that some part of it at leftst 
will be a necessary ingredient in all human actions, since 
there may be an excess even in religious worship, at those 
times when other duties are required at our hands. AAer 
all, moral vertues are learned and directed to the service 
and giory of God, as the principal end and use of them. 

It wou'd be fit that some time be spent in learning rheto- 
rick or oratory, to the intent that upon all occasions you 
may express yourself with eloquence and grace ; for as it is 
not enough for a man to have a diamond unless it is po^ 
lished and cut out into its due angles, and a foyie be set 
underneath, whereby it may the better transmit and vibrate 
its native lustre and rays ; so it will not be sufficient for a 
man to have a great understanding in all matters, unless 
the said understanding be not only polished and clear, -but 
underset and holpen a little with those figures, tropes, and 
colours, which rhetorick affords, where there is use of per^- 
swasion. I can by no means yet commend an affected elo- 
quence, there being nothing so pedantical, or indeed that 
wouM give more suspicion that the truth is not intended, 
than to use over-much the common forms prescribed in 
schools. It is well said by them, that there are two parte 
of eloquence necessary and recommendable ; one is, to 
speak hard things plainly, so that when a knotty or intricate 
business having no method or coherence in its parts shall be 
presented, it will be a singular part of oratory to take those 
I^rts asunder, set them together aptly, and so exhibite 
them to the Understanding. And this part of rhetorick I 
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ttiuch comfhend to every body, there being no true use of 
ipeech but to make things clear, perspicuous and manifest, 
which otherwise wou'd be perplexed, doubtfull and obscure. 

The other part of Oratory is to speak common things inge- 
niously or wittily, there being no little vigor and force added 
to words, when they are delivered in a neat and fine way, 
afod somewhat out of the ordinary road, common and dull 
ktogiuage relishing more of the clown than the gentleman. 
But herein also afiectation must be avoided, it being better 
for a man by a native and clear eloquence to express himself, 
than by those words which may smell either of the lamp or 
i&k-horn ; so that in general, one may observe, that men who 
fortify and uphold their speeches with strong and evident 
reasons, have ever operated more on the minds of the audi- 
tors, than those who have made rhetorical exertions. 

It will be better for a man who is doubtful of his pay to 
take an ordinary silver piece with its due stamp upon it, than 
an extraordinary guilded piece whicli may perchance contain 
a baser metal under it s and prefer a well favoured whole- 
some woman, though with a tawny complexion, before a 
besmeared and painted face. 

It is a general note, that a man's wit is best shewed in 
his answer, and his valour in his defence, that therefore as 
men learn in fencing how to ward all blows and thrusts, 
which are or can be made against him, so it will be fitting to 
debate and resolve before hand what you are to say or do 
upon any affront given you, least otherwise you should be 
sorpiised. Aristotle hath written a book of Rhetorick, a 
work in my opinion not inferior to his best pieces, whom 
therefore with Cicero de oratore, as also Quintilian you may 
read for your instruction how to speak, neither of which two 
yet I can think so exact in their Orations but that a middle 
stile will be of more efficacy, Cicero in my opinion being too 
loDg and tedious, and Quintilian too short and conscise. 
- Having thus by moral philosophy enabled yourself to all 
that wisdom and goodness which is requisite to direct you in 
all your particular actions, it will be fit now to think how you 
are to behave yourself as a publick person, or member of the 
common wealth and kingdom whereip you live; a3 also to lode 
into those principles and grounds upon which government is 
framed, it being manifest in nature that the wise doth easily 
govern the foolish, and the strong master the weak ; so that 
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he that cou'd attain most wisdom and power, wouM quickly 
rule his feitows ; for proof whereof, one may observe that a 
king is sick during that time the physitians govern him, and 
in day of battle an expert general appoints the king a place 
in which he shall stand, which was anciently the office of the . 
Constables de France. In law also, the judge is in a sort 
superior to his king as long as he judgeth betwixt him and 
his people. In divinity also, he, to whom the king commits 
the charge of his conscience, is his superior in that particular. 
All which instances may sufficiently prove, that in many cases 
the wiser governs or commands one less wise than himself, 
unless a wilful obstinacy be interposed ; in which case recourse 
must be had to strength where obedience is necessary. 

The exercises I chiefly used, and most recommend to my 
posterity, were riding the great horse, and fencing, in which 
arts I had excellent masters, English, French, and Italian ; 
as for dancing I could never And leisure enough to learn its 
as imploying my mind always in acquiring of some art or 
science more useful ; howbeit I shall wish these three exer- 
cises learned in this order. 

That dancing may be learned first, as that which doth 
fashion the body, gives one a good presence in and address 
to all companies, since it disposeth the limbs to a kind of 
souplesse (as the Frenchmen call it) and agility, in so much 
as they seem to have the use of their legs, arms, and bodies, 
more than any others, who, standing stiff and stark in their 
postures, seem as if they were taken in their joynts, or had 
not the perfect use of their members. I speak not this yet 
as if I would have a youth never stand still in company, but 
only, that when he hath occasion to stir, his motions may be 
comely and gracefull, that he may learn to know how to 
come in and go out of a room where company is, how to 
make courtesies handsomely, according to the several de- 
grees of persons he shall encounter, how to put off and hold 
his hat, all which and many other things which become men 
are taught by the more accurate dancing-masters in France. 

The next exercise a young man should learn (but not be- 
fore he is eleven or twelve years of age) is fencing : for the 
attainment of which Ui^ Frenchman's rule is excellent, bon 
pied bon ceil, by which to teach men- how far they may 
stretch out their feet when they would make a^ thrust against 
their ei^emy, least either shou'd overstride themselves, or not 
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. striding far enough fail to bring the point of their weapon 
home : the second part of his direction adviseth the scholar 
to keep a fixt eye upon the point of his enemie's sword, to 
the intent he may both put by or ward the blows and thrusts 
made against him, and together direct the point of his sword 
apon some part of his enemy, that lieth naked and open to 
him. 

The good fencing-masters, in France especially, when 
they present a Foyle or Fleuret to their Scholars, tell him 
it Imth two Parts, one of which he calleth the fort or strong, 
and the other the foyble or weak ; with the fort or strong, 
which extends from the part of the hilt next the sword about 
a third part of the whole length, thereof he teacheth his 
scholars to defend themselves, and put by and ward the 
thrusts and blows of his enemy, and with the other two third 
parts to strike or thrust as he shall see occasion; which 
rule also teacheth how to strike or thrust high or low as 
his enemy doth, and briefly to take his measure and time 
upon his-adversarie's motions, whereby he may both defend 
himself or oflend his adversary, of which I have had much 
experiment and use both in the fleuret, or foyle, as also 
when I fought in good earnest with many persons at one 
and the same time, as will appear in the sequell of my life. 
And indeed I think I shall not speak vain gloriously of 
myself, if I say that no man understood the use of his 
weapon better than I did, or hath more dexterously pre^ 
vailed himself thereof on all occasions; since J found no 
man could be hurt but through some error in fencing. 

1 spent much time also in learning to ride the great horse^ 
that creature being made above all others for the service of 
man, as giving his rider all the advantages of which he is 
capable, while sometimes he gives him strength, sometimes 
Agility or motion for the overcoming of his enemy, in so 
much that a good rider on a good horse, is as much above 
himself and others, as this world can make him ; the rule for 
graceful riding is, that a man hold bis eyes always betwixt 
the two ears, and his rod over the left ear of his horse, which 
he is to use for turning him every way, helping him with his 
left foot, and rod upon the left part of his neck, to make his 
hone turn on the right hand, and with the right foot and 
help of his rod also (if needs be) to turn him on the left 
hand, but this is to be used rather when one would make a 
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horse understand these motions, than when he is a ready 
horse, the foot and stirrup alone applied to either shoulder 
being sufficient, with the help of the reins, to make him turn 
any way : that a rider thus may have the use of his sword, 
or when it is requisite only to make a horse go sidewards, it 
will be enough to keep the reins equal in his hand» and 
with the flat of his leg and foot together, and a touch upon 
the shoulder of the horse with the stirrup to make him go 
sideward either way, without either advancing forward or 
returning backwards. 

The most useful Aer as the Frenchmen term it, is Terri- 
terr ; the Courbettes, Cabrioes, or un pas et un sault, being 
fitter for horses of parade and triumph than for souldiers, 
yet I cannot ^eny but a demivolte with courbettes, so that 
they be not too high, may be useful in a fight or meslee, for 
as Labroue hath it in his book of horsemanship, Monsieur de 
Montmorency having a horse that was excellent in perform- 
ing the Demivolte, did with his sword strike down two ad- 
versaries from their horses in a tournay, where divers of the 
prime gallants of France did meet ; for taking his time when 
the horse was in the height of his courbette, and discharging 
a blow, then his sword fell with such weight and force upon 
the two Cavaliers one after another, that he struck them 
from their horses to the ground. * 

The manner of fighting a duel on horseback I was taught 
thus ; v/e had each of us a reasonable stiff riding rod in our 
hands about the length of a sword, and so rid one against 
the other, he as the more expert sat still to pass me and 
then to get behind me, and after to turn with his right hand 
upon my left side with his rod, that so he might hit me with 
the point thereof in the body, and he that can do this hiand- 
somely is sure to overcome his adversary, it being impossible 
to bring his sword about enough to defend himself or ofieiid 
the assaylant ; and- to get this advantage, which they call in 
French, Gagner la Crouppe, nothing is so usefull as to make 
a horse to go only sideward till his adversary be past him, 
since he will by this means avoid his adversary's blow or 
thrust, and on a suddain get on the left hand of his adversary 
in the manner I formerly rdated : but of this art let Labroue 
and Pluvinel* be read, who are excellent masters in that 

* Antoine de Fluvinel, principal Ecuyer de Loub treize Rpi de 
France. He published a very fine folio, in French and Dutch, intitu- 
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art, of whom I must confess I learned much, though to 
speak ingenuously, ray breaking two or three colts, and 
teaching them afterwards those Aers of which they were 
most capable, taught me both what I was to do, and made 
me see mine errors, more than all tlieir precepts. 

To make a horse fit for the wars, and embolden him 
against all terrors, these inventions are usefull, to beat a 
drum out of the stable first, and then give him his provender, 
then beat a drum in the stable by degrees, and then give 
him his provender upon the drum : when he is acquainted 
herewith sufficiently, you must shoot ofi* a pistol out of the 
stable, before he hath his provender ; then you may shoot 
off a pistol in the stable, and so by degrees bring it as near 
to him as you can till he be acr|uainted with the pistol, like- 
wise remembering still after every shot to give him more 
provender : you must also cause his groom to put on bright 
armour, and so to rub his heels and dress him : you must also 
present a sword before him in the said armour, and when 
you have done give him still some more provender : lastly his 
rider must bring his horse forth into the open field where a 
bright armour must be fastened upon a stake, and set forth 
in the likeness of an armed man as much as possible, which 
being done, the ridj^ must put his horse on till he make 
him not only approach the said image, but throw it down, 
^ch being done, you must be sure to give him some pro- 
vender, that he may be encouraged to do the like against 
an adversary in battle. It will be good also that two men 
do hold up a cloak betwixt them in the field, and then the 
rider to put the horse to it till he leap over, which Cloak 
also they may raise as they see occasion, when the horse is 
able to leap so high. You shall do well also to lise your 
horse to swimming, which you may do either by trayling 
bim after you at the tail of a boat, in a good river, holding 
bim by thehead^at the length of the bridle, or by putting 
a gocNl swimmer in a linnen waistcoat and breeches upon 
him. 

It will be fit for a gentleman also to learn to swim, unless 

Jed, Instruction du Roi en I'exercice demonter Jkclieval. Paris, 1619. 
It consists of Dialogues between the young King, the Due de Belle- 
garde, and himself; and is adorned with a great number of beautiful 
cuts by Crispin Pass, exhibiting the whole system of the Manege, and 
with many portraits of the great and remarkable men of that court. 
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he be given to cramps and convulsions ; howbeit I masi 
Confess in mine own particular that I cannot swim, for as I 
was once in clanger of drowning by learning to swim, my 
mother upon her blessing charged me never to learn swim- 
ming, telling me further, that she had heard of more 
drowned than saved by it, which reason though it did not 
4>revail with me, yet her commandment did. It will be 
good also for a gentleman to learn to leap, wrestle, and 
vault on horseback, they being all of them qualities of great 
use. I do much approve likewise of shooting in the long 
bow, as being both an healthfull exercise and usefuU for the 
wars, notwithstanding all that our firemen speak against it : 
for bring an hundred archers against so many musquetteers, 
I say if the archer comes within his distance, he will not 
only make two shoots but two hits for one. 

The exercises I do not approve of are riding of running 
horses, there being much cheating in that kind, neither do I 
see why a brave man shou'd delight in a creature whose 
chief use is to help him to run away. I do not much like of 
hunting horses, that exercise taking up more time than can 
be spared from a man studious to get knowledge; it is 
enough therefore to know the sport if there be any in it, 
without making it an ordinary practice : and indeed of the 
two hawking is the better, because less time is spent in it : 
and upon these terms also I can allow a little bowling, so 
that the company be choice and good. 

The exercises I wholly condemn, are dicing and carding, 
especially if you play for any great sum of money or spend 
any time in them, or use to come to meetings in dicing- 
houses, where cheaters meet and cozen young gentlemen of 
all their money. I cou'd say much more concerning all 
these points of education, and particularly concerning the 
discreet civility which is to be observed in communication 
either with friends or strangers, but this work wou'd grow 
too big, and that many precepts conducing thereunto may 
be had in Guazzo de la Civile Conversation and Galereus 
de Moribus. 

It wou'd also deserve a particular lecture or recherche, 
how one ought to behave himself with children, servants, 
tenants and neighbours ; and 1 am confident that precepts 
in this point will be found more useful 1 to young gentlemen, 
than all the subtilities of schools : J confess I have collected 
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many things to this purpose, which I forbear to set down 
here, because (if God grant me life and health) I intend to 
make a little treatise concerning these points; I shall re- 
turn now to the narration of mine own history. 
. When I had attained the age betwixt 18 or 19 years, my 
mother together with my self and wife removed up to Lon- 
don, where we took house and kept a greater family, than 
became either my mother's widow's estate, or such young 
beginners as we were, especiaUy since six brothers and 
three sisters were to be provided for, my father having 
made either no will or such an imperfect one, that it was 
not proved. My mother, though she had all my father's 
leases and goods which were of great value, yet she desired 
me to undertake that burthen of providing for my brothers 
and sisters, which to gratify my mother as well as thoise so 
near me, I was voluntarily content to provide tluis far as to 
give my six brothers thirty pounds a piece yearly during 
their lives^and my three sisters 1000/. a piece, which portions 
married th.em to those I have above-mentioned ; my younger 
sister indeed might have been married to a far greater for- 
tune, had not the overthwartness of some neighbours inter- 
rupted it. 

About the year of our Lord 1600 I came to London, 
fliiortly afler which the attempt of the Earl of Essex related 
in our history followed, which I had rather were seen in the 
writers of that argument, than here. Not long after this, 
curiosity rather than ambition brought me to court ; and as 
it was the manner of those times for all men to kneel down 
before the great Queen Elizabeth who then reigned, I was 
likewise upon my knees in the presence chamber when she 
passed by to the chapel at Whitehall. As soon as she saw 
me she stopt, and swearing her usual oath, demanded, who 
is this ? Ev^y body there present looked upon me, but no 
man knew me, 'till 2^ir James Croft, a pensioner, finding the 
queen stayed, returned back and told who I was, and that I 
had married Sir William Herbert of St. Gillian's daughter: 
the queen hereupon looked attentively upon me, and swear- 
ing again her ordinary oath, said it is a pity he was married 
so young, and thereupon gave her hand to kiss twice, both 
times gently clapping me on the cheek. I remember little 
more of myself, but that from that time untill King James's 
coming to the crown, I had a son which died shortly after- 
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w^rds, and that I intended my studies seriously, the more 
I learnt out of my books, adding still a desire to know 
i|iore» 

King James being now acknowledged king, and coming 
towards London^ I thought fit to meet his majesty at Burley 
iiear Stanford ; shortly after I was madQ knight of the bath, 
with the usual ceremonies belonging to that ancient order. 
I cou'd tell how much my person was commended by the 
lords and ladies that came to see the solemnity then used, 
but I shall flatter myself too much if I believed it. '\ 

I must not forget yet the ancient custom, beitig that 
some principal person was to piit on the right spur of those 
the king had appointed to receive that dignity ; the £ar]e of 
Shrewsbury seeing my esquire there with my spur in his 
hand, voluntarily came to me and said, Cozen, I believe 
you will be a good knight, and therefore I will put on your 
spur; whereupon after my most humble thanks for so great 
a favour, I held up my leg against the wall, and he put on 
my spur. 

(To be resumed,) 



THE MAGIC RING. 

** When the silent stars are shooting', 
And the answering owls are hooting. 
Shall my soul be upon thine, 
With a power, and with a sign—" 

At the midnight hour they met^ the moon was in the wane, 
they dared not gaze upon her whilst they framed the^ magic 
spell. From the mossy bank the glow-worm's glimmering 
light played on the stream below; They stood beneath the 
alders dank, arid spake the words of fear. He placed the 
mystic circlet on her hand, and watched the appointed 
time. From a maniac's grave they had stolen the earth, 
-they scattered the. dust on the stream, they gazed on the 
northern star. That star withdrew her sparkling rays, and 
v^ed her in a cloud in darkness, and with dread they ut- 
tered the awful spelU — ^The spirits of evil rejoiced, the wind 
moaned sadly around, the glow-worms quenched their fires, 
and they who had tempted their fate, who had scattered the 
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maniac^s dust, read their doom in tlie sighs of the wind, and 
wished the dread accents untold. 

The Forester departed, he roamed in other climes, the 
past appeared a dream, he thought not of his plighted vows, 
nor remembered the force of the spell. She dwelt in the 
forest glades, beside that limped stream, far from the haunts 
of men in deepest solitude. Now days and months had 
fled, Jbqt the Forester retqrn^d not ; the fifth day of the 
week, when clouds enveloped the northern star, the^ wind 
wc^l abro^ in the oaks, and the mist and rain was eddying 
in the valley, tlie maiden bent her steps to that haif^readed 
spot, beside the alders dank — She gazed upon the bright 
blue gend, the token of the spell ; its colour was unchanged, 
for the wearer still was tru&--^he longed to prove her 
lover's faith, and watched the heayens with dread ; she ut- 
tered the wards that wake the dead» and looked on the 
magic ring ; the blue stone turned to deadly white, and she 
•knew her lover false* The spirits that heard the charm re- 
joiced in. the echoes around, the midnight fogs fell damp 
and thick, but the chill was in her soul ; consumption ho- 
vered in the mist and crept into her breast. 
: Her eye was bright, her cheek. was fair, but the spell had 
numbered her days — She dropt like the flower of Ae field, 
and passed from the face of the earth — She sleeps beside the 
maniac's grave, beneath the northern star — The Forester 
returned — The abode of her he once loved was desolate — 
the thoughts of former days resumed their power, the secret 
spell still worked upon his mind ; it haunted him in sleep, it 
haunted, him by day, it was around, unseen, but every 
where — it stamped his features with a dire deceit, the eye 
that met avoided him, the hearts of all turned from him, he 
sought affection but he found it not, he lived unloved, un- 
wept he died ; no holy prayers e'er blessed his grave, or 
bid his troubled spirit rest — his ashes moulder in the wind, 
the pilgrim shuns the spot, for there the spirits of evil per- 
form their unearthly rites, and frame the spells of death. 



A PEEP INTO QUEEN ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 
(Hemmed from page 393, Vol, I.) 

VII. 

Did 6*61* the house her will oppose. 
Soon in her royal breast resentpaent rose ; 
d4 
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For grpat Eliza, cast in Henry's mouldy 
Like him, iudignaiil;, scorn'd to be controul'd ; 
Like him each refractory member school'd. 
Who would not tamely by her will be rul'd ; 
Thnnd'ring prerogative around the ears 
Of moody burgesses,' and murmuring peers. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Erery thing which pas^ in the two houses (1571,) was 
extremely respectful and submissive; yet did the queen think 
it incumbent on her, at the conclusion of the sessions, to 
check, and that with great severity, those feeble efforts for 
liberty, which had appeared in the motions and speeches of 
some of the members. The lord keeper told the Commons, 
in her majesty's name, that though the majority of the lower 
-house, had shewed themselves in their proceedings, discreet 
and dutiful, yet a few of them had discovered a contrary charao- 
ter and had justly merited the reproach of audacious, arro- 
gant, and presumptuous, contrary to their duty, both as sub- 
jects and parliament-men, nay, contrary to the express injunc- 
tions, given them from the throne, at the beginning of the 
sessions; injunctions, which it might well have become them 
to have better attended to : they had presumed to call in 
question her majesty's grants, and prerogatives ; but her 
majesty warns them, that, since they will thus wilfully for- 
get themselves, they are otherwise to be admonished, some 
other species of correction must be found for them ; since 
neither the commands of her msgesty, nor the example of 
their wiser brethren, can reclaim their audacious, arrogant, 
and presumptuous folly, by which they are thus led to med- 
dle with what no ways belong to them, and what lies not 
within the compass of their understanding. Hume. 

VJII. 

Of a romantic cast our virgin queen. 
Was oft at tournaments (1) delighted seen ; 
The pomp of chivalry her fancy charm'd. 
She joy*d to see her knights completely arm'd ; 
Redoubled joy she felt within her breast. 
If for her beauty they each other press'd 
In conflict fierce, by emulation fii^d. 
And by her presence at the tilt inspir'd; 
From myst'ries too, and triumphs she delight 
Deriv'd, and ev'ry allegoric sight. 
This turn to humour in his 80v'reign*8 mind. 
The lord of Kenelworth, with art refin'd. 
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A masque exhibited, so bold, so new, 
The royal eye with magic force it drew ; 
Eliza felt the woman all awake. 
When she beheld the Lady of the Lake ; (2) 
And while each strain of eulogy was sung. 
She, raptur'd, o'er each flatt'ring fiction hung. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

( 1 ) Nothing shews the romantic disposition of the queen, 
ana, indeed, of her times, more evidently, than the triumph, 
as it was called, devised and performed, with great solemnity, 
in honour of the French commissioners, in 1581. The con- 
trivance was, for four of her principal courtiers, under the 
quaint appellation of four foster children of Desire, to be-^ 
siege, and carry, by dbt of arms, the fortress of Beauty ; 
intending, by this courtly senigma, nothing less than the 
queen's majesty's own person. The actors in this famous 
triumph were, the Earl of Arundel, the Lord Windsor, 
Master Philip Sidney, and Master Fulk Grevil. And the 
whole was conducted so entirely in the spirit of knight 
errantry, that nothing in the Arcadia itself is more romantic. 
[See the account at large in Stowe*8 continuation of Hoi' 
lingehead^e Chronicle, p, 1316, 1321.]— £ft«r</. 

HoUingshead also gives a description of the shew of 
Manhood and Desert, exhibited at Norwich, before Queen 
Elizabeth — " And to keep that shew companie (but yet 
furre off) stood the shew of Manhode and Desart, as first to 
be presented ; and that shew was as well furnislied as the 
other, men all saying, one boy called Beautie, for which, 
Manhode, Favour, and Desert did strive (or should have, 
contended,) but Good-Fortune (as victor of all conquests) 
was to come and overthrow Manhood," &c. Holl. Chron. 
»o/.iii. /?. 1297. 

(2.) The Lady of the Lake was introduced to make 
part of Queen Elizabeth's entertainment at Kenelworth ; as 
an evidence of which, I shall produce a passage from an 
ancient book, entitled " A Letter, wherein part of the en- 
tertainment untoo the queen's majesty, at Killinworth 
castle, in Warwicksheer, in this soomer's progress, 1575, is 
signified." The passage is this — '^ Her highness all along 
tl^ tilt yard rode unto the inner gate, next the baze court 
of the castle j whear the Lady of the Lake (famous in King 
Arthur's book) with too nymphes wayting upon her, ar- 
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rayed all in silkes, attended her highnes coominf, from the 
midst of the pool, whear^ upon a moveable island, bright 
blazing with torches, she floting to land, met her Majesty 
with a well penned meter, and matter, afier this sorte; first, 
of aunciente of the castle ; who had been owners of the 
same e'en till this day, most allways in the hands of the 
earles of Leycester ; how she had kept this lake syns King 
Arthur's dayes, and now understandbg of her Highnes 
hither coming, thought it both offis and duety, to discover, 
in humble wise, her, and her estate, ofiring up the same^ hir 
lake, and power thearin, with promis of repair to the court. 
It pleased her Highness to thank this lady, &c." [ WrUten by 
one Lenchomy an attendant on the court.^ 

Killingworth castle was early made the theatre of ro- 
mantic gallantries, and was the place where tilts and tour* 
naments, afler a long disuse, were re-established in their 
original splendour, by Roger Earl of Mortimer, in the reign 
of Edward L Thus Earl Mortimer his grandson, to Queen 
Isabel, in Drayton's Heroic Epistles : 

*' My grandson was the first, since Arthur's reign, 
That the round tahle rectified again ; 
To whose great court of Kenelworth did come. 
The peerless knighthood of all Christendom." — ^v. 53, 

Grascoyne, in a little narrative called the Princely Plea- 
sures of Kenelworth castle, gives us some of the metre writ- 
ten by Ferrers, one of the contributors to the Mirror of 
Magistrates, of which these may serve as a specimen. 

'' I am the ladv of this pleasant lake. 
Who since the time of great king Arthur*s reign. 
That here with royal court, abode did make. 
Have led a lowering life of restless pain ; 
Till now that this your third arrival here, 
Doth cause me come abroad, and boldly thus appear. 
For after him such storms the castle shooke, . 
By swarming Saxons first, who scourged this land. 
As forth of this my people I ne'er durst looke, &c. 

She is aflerwards introduced complaining to the queen, 
that Sir Bruse had insulted her, for doing an injury to 
Merlin, an incident related in Morte Arthur ; * and that he 
would have put her to death, had not Neptune delivered 

♦ Morte Arthur ; The Lyfe of King Arthur, of the noble knvghtes 
of the round table, and in thende, the dolorous death of them all. This 
was translated into English from the French, by one Sir Thomas Male* 
ory, knight, and print^ by W. Caxton, 1484. 
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her, by concealing her in that lake, from which confinement 
the queen is supposed to deliver her, &c. 

Without expatiating upon the nature of such a royal en- 
tertainment as this, I shall observe from it, that as the Lady 
of the Lake was a very popular character in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, so consequently, the romance which sup- 
|>lied this fiction, was, at the same time, no less popular. 

Warton, 

(To be Resumed^ 



LONDON STREETS, 
THEIR NAMES AND ORIGIN 

(Hemmed from page 373. Vol. I.) 

TTie etymology of the word Tybam^ according to many, 
jproceeds from- the words tye and burny in allusion to the old 
method of executing traitors at that place. It can be traced 
to the year 1529 ; before that time the place of public 
execution was in Rotton Row, Old Street. Others contend 
that it derived its name from a small river or brook once 
running near it, and called by the Roman Tyburnia ; the 
latter we are disposed to consider the more correct. 

Shooter*g Hill takes its name from the archers that for- 
merly frequented it to exercise themselves in their favourite 
diversion. King Henry the Vlllth, and his Queen Catherine, 
came hither from Greenwich on May-day, and were received 
by two hundred archers clad in green, one of them personat- 
ing Robin Hood as their captain, and all of them displaying 
before their majesties their several feats of activity. 

Charing Cross was so called, from a cross set up by 
Edward the First, in memory of his Queen, on the spot 
where King Charles's Statue now stands ; Charing was then 
a village. 

Cripplegtite was built before the Conquest, and took its 
name from the cripples who used to beg there. 

Gracechurch Street, formerly Grass Church Street, de- 
rived its appellation from the grasses or herbs which where 
once sold there. 

Bread Street took its name froip the ancient bread-market 
which was held there, the bakers being obliged to sell their 
bread only in the open market, and not in shops. 

Who would have imagined that Piccadilly, the residence 
of many of our nobility, and one of tlie proudest streets of 
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the metropolis, should have derived its name from the stiff 
Collars of a Tailor? but such was the fact; one of these ninth 
parts of humanity having acquired sufficient money by 
making Peccadillos ^ i}*^-) ^^^ Collars, to build the first 
house there. 

Vintry Ward was so called, from the wine-merchants of 
Bordeaux being obliged to land their wines on the spot, and 
to sell them in forty days. 

Tlie DeviVs Tavern^ once a noted public-house in Fleet- 
street, had its name from a droll circumstance, which some 
wicked wag has perpetuated to posterity in "immortal 
verse." 

Know friends, that of old, 
A plump fellow did hold 

The tavern next bar o'the Temple; 
He was blest, as fame goes, 
With a jolly red nose, 

And his name was Jeremy Kemple, 
*Twas plaguy cold weather. 
He was muzzled together, 

With a doxy, called Elizabeth Kellati 
And these two, as it is said, 
'Cause they wanted a bed. 

Made use of a butt in the cellar. 
Meanwhile it fell out, 
In the street was a rout. 

The coaches could scarce get along ; 
And a parcel of sheep, 
Driving by, chanc'd to creep, 

Close up to the wall from the throng. 
Full wide were the grates. 
Which made the Sun gates, 

To let his light into the cellar ; 
When down fell a rap. 
As black as old Cham, 

While Kemple wa^ toying with Keltar. 
You may judge the Surprise, 
Made play-fellows rise, 

111 luck, this disgrace had designed 'em ; 
Up half naked they ran. 
Both woman and man. 

And swore they'd the devil behind 'em. 
Now the wags, do you see. 
As wags there will be. 

Being pleas'd with this pleasant adventure^ 
Gave the tavern the name. 
To poor Jerry's shame. 
By which you at present must enter.* 

(To be JUmmed,) 
* Alluding to the year when this tavern was in great vogue. 
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SONNET BY SIR FRETFUL PLAGIARY. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, ( I ) 
And night's biack agents (2) spread her curtain wide (3) 
O'er herb, fruit, flower (4) — my solitary pride ! (6) — 

Dimming my sight, and shortening my survey. (6) — 

Here could 1 wear my careless life away, (7) 
Cheerful though grave, and lively though serene, (S) 
Where all conspires to beautify the scene, (9) 

And give the moral springs their proper play. (10) 
O feast of reason, and of soul the flow 1(11) 

From academic shade and learned halls, (12) 
In sweet forgetfulness of pain and woe, (13) 

When Chanticleer with clarion shrill recalls 
The tardy day (14) — Oh then, with cloudless brow, (15) 

Agab I'll come, ( 16) ye woods and wilds (17) and water- 
falls, (18) 



ITALY. 



" Italia ! oh Italia ! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty*' 

The name of Italy is connected with many associations that 
are dear to the soul. Not with more enthusiasm did the 
Crusaders visit the Holy Land, than does the man of lite- 
rature this classic clime. He cannot think of Virgil or 
Horace, Tasso, Ariosto, or him with the " hundred tales," or 
the visionary Dante, or the divine Petrarch, without con- 
juring up to his imagination this " land of sweet sounds," — 
this paradise of the world. Nor is it less endeared, or 
become less interesting by the pilgrimages of men of mo- 
dern times. Addison and Goldmith, and the living Bard 
whose genius has shed its departing rays over the remnants 

(1) Gray— (2) Shakspeare— (3) Miss Smith— (4) Mallet— (5) Gold- 
smith— (6) Young— (7) Warton's Virgil— (8) Hannah Moore— (9) 
Beattie— (10) Cowper — (11) The peculiar inversion of words in this 
line is highly characteristic of the very original style of Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, notwithstanding, Pope has in similar language embodied a 
sinular idea.— (12) Mrs. Barbauld— (13) Milton— ("14) Philips, (Cy- 
der)— (15) Bum»— (16) Cherry— (17) Home— (18) Dn Johnson. 
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of its freedom, rush at once upon our minds when we tlunk 
of Italy. The poet there takes his full draught of inspira- 
tion ; and when contemplating the ruins of all that was 
once great and glorious in the earth , pausing as it were 
over the wrecks of time, and pondering on the vanity of 
all things, insensibly imbibes the pervading spirit of its 
former greatness ; and in describing the dim forms of old 
as they are shadowed to his imagination, his breast glows 
with a chivalrous ardour at their exploits, and he becomes at 
once a partaker of their pleasures and their immortality. 

The richness and fertility of the soil, its abundance of 
cattle, the salubrity of the air, the endless variety of its 
fruits and flowers, its aromatic gums, its wine and oil, how- 
ever beautiful they appear upon the face of the country, 
are not to be compared with the deep interest that is ex- 
cited by its connexion with the mistress of the world. Rome, 
the qtieen of the nations whose ruins are now enshrined in 
the jewels of poesy — Rome, the kingdom of arts and 
sciences, whose literature was disseminated over the whole 
civilized world-^Rome, whose proud line of Caesars are 
slumbering in the dust, and whose mighty Consuls are no 
more — Rome, whose golden eagles glittered in the sun- 
beam, and extended their ambitious wings over the face of 
the earth — Rome still survives for the poet, the painter, the 
sculptor, and the enthusiast. 

'^ While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand, 
And while Rome stands — the world."— 

We cannot step even on the confines of Italy without 
being overshadowed and overwhelmed with the mysteries of 
its mythology. Here Saturn reigned and gave the golden 
age — ^and two-faced Janus, who built up splendid temples, 
and reared the sacred altars. Here the nymphs and satyrs 
danced to the inspiring masic of the timbrel — here Agrippa 
erected his noble fane to the honour of all the Gods. The 
Tiber, with its golden sands still flows ; and is the same 
river which Horace describes as he saw it forced backward 
from the Tuscan shore I We may even now stand upon 
the Capitoline-hill, and look down upon ruined Rome — the 
'* skeleton," as some author has expressed himself, of that 
gigantic form which was once terrible to the nations. Tra- 
dition still consecrates the name of Hannibal with the Lake 
of Thrasymene, and there is an old circular ruin which the 
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peasants still call ^* the Carthagenian's tower." The Egerian 
grot brings to our memory the fabled interview of Numa with 
the beautiful nymph who during her mighty visitations, 
iDstructed him to rule full well the Roman people. The 
springs over which she presided, still bubble from among 
the pumice rocks, and trickle through the mosses and long 
grasses that flourish there. 

• The swift Camilla scoured the plains of Italy, and op- 
posed the landing of ^neas, who having escaped from the 
dangers of the Trojan war, and the perils of the deep, by 
command of Venus here rested from his toils and founded a 
city. Here Pythagoras, after having travelhed for know- 
ledge to £gypt, and beyond the walls of Babylon, founded 
his school of philoso{^y, and taught the doctrine of the 
transmigration c^ souis. Nor should we forget Rome^s 
foander, the son of warlike Mars, with the ^ she wolf,' his 
nurse, whose story seemed so wondrous in our youth. The 
luxurious Ovid attached his name to the immortal city, when 
in the spirit of prophecy he divined the perpetuity of his 
fameb and shouted 

" One half of round eternity is mine !** 

Corinna, and the wanton Julia, and the chaste Virginia, 
and the vestal train who watched the vital fire, and TuUia, 
-the proud parricide, and a numerous train of women, en- 
deared by their virtues, or odious for their vices, rush over 
the memory when we think of Italy. Cato and Brutus, 
names dear to liberty, and Cicero, the parent of Roman 
eloquence, and what was still dearer to his honour and his 
virtues, the father of the Roman people. Poets, philoso- 
phers, historians, and orators, rise and pass in review before 
us with all their attributes, and in all their glory, and render 
Italy a country deservedly the most famous in the world. 
The Alps and the Appenines, and the now ' spouseless 
Adriatic,' and the Tyrrhene sea, names sacred to sweet 
song, will ever be remembered with the region they protect 
and adorn ; and so long as the love of the fine arts main- 
tains its influence over the mind of man, shall Italy be 
celebrated, and had in remembrance above the other na- 
tions of the earth. She now stands <^ like Nidbe in tears," 
but beautiful in her melancholy she will continue to be an 
object of reverential worship— a form of idolatry by all 
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those who have seen her marble statues, and to whom her 
paintings and her poesy are known. 



THE ISLAND OF CALYPSO. 

Sweetest Island of the Ocean, for ever memorable in the 
works of the great poets who have immortalized thy name, 
what reverence does thy memory inspire. Thou art asso- 
ciated in our imagination with the remembrance of the beau- 
tiful Calypso, the beloved of Ulysses and Telemachus. When 
we think of thee, we think of the goddess with her lovely 
train, with her innocent amusements, and with the fascina- 
tions that hung around her as a charm. But the hour of 
Calypso is gone by, and the deity has for ever vanished from 
our sight. She is no longer immortal ; no longer is she sur- 
rounded as of yore, with the sweetest virgins of the island. 

The hand of the spoiler has passed over her woodland re- 
cesses; her sparkling grottos*, her forest caverns, and the 
image of her loveliness is effaced. Pirates and unlettered 
Greeks now reside where Calypso once dwelt ; and the rocks 
that once re-echoed to the Syren song of love and happiness, 
new reverberates with the hoarse whistle of the sea robber. 
Inexorable time I in depriving us of the realities of our ima- 
gination, thou hast deprived us of the sweetest solace of our 
existence. No longer can our fancy again cling to the re- 
membrance of Calypso, as though a real occurrence was 
presented to our eyes ; the mere fact of the desolate condition 
of her once beautiful island, is sufficient to exclude for ever 
the recollection of its past glories ; or if we do recall them, 
to recall them with a bitter sense of their present infe- 
riority. 

But time was, when the mind of man, more strongly 
tinted with imagination than it can ever be again, viewed at 
a distance the towering woods and mountain caverns of 
Calypso, and viewed them as the holy sanctuaries of the 
goddess. Then was the proud sera of imagination ; poetry 
poured the light of inspiration on the soul ; and fancy 
assumed the guise of reality. Then were no cold blood^ 
systems of philosophy invented to deaden the nobler fa- 
culties of the mind ; all was poetry ; the nature of man — 
his life — his actions — his feelings were all poetry, and in 
unison with the religion he professed. But now the days 
of enthusiasm are over; fancy has given way to reason. 
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and (sensibility has sobered into mechanism. The glory of 
Calypso, too, has passed away with the changed spirit of 
the times ; for the imagination that peopled her ocean-isle 
with deities has ahnost faded from the mind of man. 

But the genuine admirer of the heavenly visions of an- 
tiquity, when he saib by the residence of the goddess, will 
think of the times that are gone by, and call to mind the 
remembrance of their glories. He will think of the hero 
Ulysses, who passed his hours of dalliance on the fond 
bosom of Calypso, and the pleasures that awaited him 
at lier island. He will think of the affectionate woman who 
offered to resign even her immortality for the sake of her 
admirer, and preferred a cottage with the object of her love, 
to the proudest gifts of heaven without him. To him 
Calypso will ever be immortal ; and her woodland haunts 
the sanctuary of affection. The west wind that wails the 
fragrance of the island across the bosom of the ocean, shall 
sink upon his ear as the evening song hymned by the forest 
nymphs to the honour of their deity ; and when the summer 
breeze dies mournfully along the wave, it shall come to 
him as the sweet plaint of the goddess for the departure of 
her lover. When the wind is abroad, and the tempests are 
high in air, they shall be the same wind and the same tem- 
pests that first stranded Ulysses on the coast, where he after- 
wards spent years of unalloyed felicity. Sorry indeed 
should we be that the beautiful Calypso should ever be for- 
gotten ! She was the imaginative being that passed before 
us in our days of childhood ; the object of our early love, 
of our more matured admiration. The story of her divinity 
was the most touching fiction that ever inspired the mind of 
man, and merits immortality as much as the poet that 
created it. 

But even her tale, with all its imaginative richness, must 
goon bow before the sober shrine of truth ; for as our intel- 
lect becomes matured, the visions that delighted us in youth 
fade from our mind, and leave no token of what once was. 
Youth is the poetry — age is the prose of life — the one is the 
generosity — the other, the selfishness of existence. In youth 
we have a buoyant spirit, sensibly alive to all the finer im- 
pressions of our nature, that connects imagioation with 
reality, and love with life ; but as age creeps on us, the 
sensibility of existence vanishes ; and as day after day ^e 
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see our dearest friends dropping into the graye, we i^ut 
out enthusiasm from our hearts, and begin to live solely for 
ourselves. We then see the folly of our juvenile enthusiasm ; 
look back on the past with regret and with a tear perhaps 
in our eye, while we cling to what can never be recalled ; 
then make one last, one closing exertbn, and sink calmly 
into our grave, forgetting and forgotten by all. ^ 

And the time must come^ sweetest Island of the" ocean, 
when, in the torpid sobriety of age, we shall think with in- 
difference of thee, and thy beautiful dpity. The time must 
come, when thy forest (^verns and woodland grottoes, that 
now dance gaily before our youthful imagination, shall be 
but as the idle follies of the past, the glittering meteors of a 
moment. Even now the hour is approaching ; and as the 
chill of age comes on us, it deadens the youthful inspiration 
that once coursed cheerily through our veins : we ridicule 
many of our earliest and fondest prepossessions ; and even 
thy name, divine Calypso, the magic, the talisman of our 
spring, must soon be forgotten in the autumn of our life. 



THE ISLAND OF ULYSSES. 

Ithaca, which with two adjacent islands once formed the 
kingdom of Ulysses, or the " wise Laertides," as he is fre- 
quently termed in Homer, is now a desolate,. barren region, 
a blighted ghost that bears no memorial of past greatness, 
but merely exists, as it were, to show that it once was. 
And yet the time has been when it bloomed in meridiaii 
splendour, and was celebrated above all other island children 
of the ocean, for the beauty, number, and power of its 
inhabitants. 

Homer, Virgil, and many other ancient writers, have 
mentioned it in terms of the warmest admiration ; and the 
far-famed wisdom of its monarch, the proverbial purity of his 
wife, and the filial affection of his son, have each contributed 
to shed a halo of splendour around die spot that can never 
be obliterated from the imaginatioh. The twilight breezes 
still blow, as when they blew around the woe-worn Ulysses, 
while he stood on the brow of the hill, and surveyed the 
scenes he loved ; the midnight moon still lights home the 
Greek, as of yore it lighted home the wanderer, and all but 
man is unchanged. He is gone down into the valley of the 
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shadow of death ; the clouds of many years have ch>sed 
around him ; and like the crumbling piles he erected, he 
has become but a clod of the valley. £ven Ulysses, the 
great Ulysses, the subtle conqueror of Ajax, the warrior and 
the sophist, is now but '^ a kneaded clod ;" and the very 
dust that you tread beneath your feet, while wandering 
through his beautiful ocean island, may perhaps have ani- 
mated, the mighty monarch of his day, the exulting husband 
of Penelope. 

The wisdom of Ulysses, patronized as he was by his tute- 
lary deity, Minerva, had gone into almost every part of the 
known world. The blind Mseonian bard had sung of his 
achievements, and people were anxious to know where so 
great a man had flourished. The spot was found, and from 
that instant became consecrated ground. Strangers, ceus- 
turies and centuries ago, approached it with as much reve- 
rence as they do now, and said to themselves, '' Here 
Ulysses reigned, here Penelope wove her interminable web, 
and here perhaps the mighty bow was bent to the destruc- 
tion of the suitors.'' This, probably, has been the language 
of all who have ever visited the island, and will be so to the 
end of time It is the language of nature, it is the language 
that insUnct suggests, and sensibility forces one to utter. 

Homer and Fenelon have made every one acquainted 
with the island qf Ithaca ; for it is in the Odyssey that we 
read the account of the forty suitors, who during the ten 
years absence of Ulysses at the Trojan war persecuted 
Penelope with their addresses ; it is there we read her in- 
genious reply to their importunities, that she would choose 
one when the web which ^e was then busy in weaving, was 
completed, a task which oshe took care to unravel in the 
night, and thus rendered abortive ; suid it is there too that 
we have the affecting story of the poor dog, who, when his 
master, a solitary outcast from society, returned home after 
his weary wanderings, recognized the pilgrim through his 
disguise, and jumping up to lick his hand, died with the 
exertion. But these times have passed away from ub for 
ever^ and . though the remembrance of them lingers like 
wild flowers on the dreary coast of eternity, Ithaca, the 
object of such hallowed recollections, is a wild and desolate 
ruin. The billows dash proudly against its shore, as if they 
mocked its gloomy silence; the sun shines proudly down^on 
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its ^rey misty headlands, as if there were still palaces, and 
sumptuous buildings, *^ to reflect back its lustre ;" and the 
night^wind still breathes the language of departed glory. 

Let us imagine for an instant the return of Ulysses from 
the grave. How would he be astonished to witness the 
havoc that time has effected in his kingddm ? He would 
perhaps inquire for his palace, and a modern Greek would 
point to a heap of mouldering ruins, as he exclaimed, 
^' Behold all that is left !^' He would then speak of his sou 
Telemachus, of his friends who were with him in life, and 
those who survived his death. He would talk of them as 
the creatures, the animaleulcB of yesterday, and would say, 
" But where are they ?" A stranger would take up a skull 
that was rotting in his path, and reply to the agonized 
parent '^ Yes ! this was Telamachus, this was him who 
filled earth with the fame of his exploits, and now occupies 
a small part of that world which was once unable to contain 
him." Then would he perhaps ask for his flourishing king- 
dom, his myriads of subjects, and his regal magniflcence ; 
the stranger would reply, '* Look around, spirit of former 
days, and you will see all that is left. The mighty are 
laid low and silent now, but their conqueror still lives, 
and twines his lazy folds around the carious skeletons. 
Come, and you shall behold him whose trophies have eclipsed 
the fame of the proudest conquerors of the world." Then 
would the heart of the monarch rejoice that it hail not lived 
to witness the decay of his kingdom, the ruin and extinction 
of his subjects. 

With remorseless energy, the hand of time has indeed 
set its withering mark on the desolated island of Ithaca. 
Her proud palaces he has crumbled to the dust, nor has he 
spared even the inhabitants themselves. He has deadened 
their zeal, lowered their character, and rendered them a sad 
memorial of all that was once great and commanding ; and 
perhaps the island and its inhabitants were never so tho- 
roughly degraded as by a circumstance that has lately 
occurred ; when Ithaca, that in former times had equipped 
thousands of gaily burnished warriors, was taken, not by an 
army of veterans proportioned to its former notoriety, but 
by an army consisting of seven English soldiers and a 
Serjeant. 

From the Press of Qxherry 4- Co, 8, White Hart Yard, 
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HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH. 

(Resumed from page \.) 

THE POPE. 
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Monatur Saceidos in a gnus Joshua 2C. 
Et Epjscopatum eius accipiat alter. Psalm 108, 



An Emperor kneels before the Pope, who is about to place 
a crown upon his head. A Death behind, leans with one 
hajid upon the Pope^s chair, with the other upon a crutch. 
Theiceremony is attended by Cardinals and Bishops: one of 
tfaaibrmer is ludicrously personated by another Death. The 
vanations in this cut from the original are very considerable, 
and two grotesque Devils are entirely omitted. 

(To be Resumed.) 

MEMOIRS OF MR. KEAN. 
(Resumed from page 7 .) 

The principles of this society are sufficiently evident from- 

this speech, yet an erroneous opinion got abroad, that the 

Vol. II.] E [No.Vm. 
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object of the club was to support Kean by crushing'his 
competitors. In consequence of this idea, which was very 
generally disseminated, the society was dissolved, though 
the only just fault to be found with it was, that its aim was 
impracticable. Those moral principles are not powerful 
enough to sway men's minds ; it is only the mystical in- 
Huence of religion tliat can subdue the passions of men, and 
make them act according to presented regulations. 

From this period, nothing occurs in Kean's life to com- 
mand the attention of the biographer till the production of 
Miss Porter's tragedy of Switzerland. In this he had to 
sustain a principal character, which, as it afforded no pecu- 
liar, opportunities for the display of his talents, he performed 
very negligently, and, in consequence, the piece was 
damned. The friends of the authoress were naturally loud 
in censure, and the papers of the next morning visited the 
offence with no slight indignation. But this storm would 
soon have died away, had not Mr. Bucke dexterously chosen 
this opportunity of bringing himself into notice, by with- 
drawing from the theatre his unacted play of the Italians. 

The dispute, however, will best speak for itself, and for 
this purpose we shall give a faithful transcript of the letters, 
in the order in which they occurred. 

MR. KEAN AND THE AUTHOR OF THE ITALIANS. 

The subject above named must of necessity be interesting 
to all persons who take cognizance of theatrical afiairs ; 
and it is highly desirable that the true merits of the case 
should be - before the public. We should be very happy to 
contribute towards directing the judgment of our readers ; 
but as we have before us little information which is not open 
to all the public, we think we shall best fulfil our duty to our 
readers, by simply laying before them the correspondence 
which has taken place. 

We shall first give a letter written by Mr. Bucke, the 
author of " The Italians," to Mr. Kean, when he suspected 
that performer of some disaffection to his tragedy, with 
Mr. Kean's answer thereto. 

« To Edmund Kean, Esq. 
" SIR, Jan. 14, 1819. 

'' A few days since, I enclosed to the committee my preface 
to the trag^y of Tlie Italians, 
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** I had so much trouble about this tragedy last season, 
that I had become almost indifierent as to its being per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre at all. The committee, 
however, seem to think, that it is pre-eminently worthy of 
such distinction, and that if performed it would be ex- 
ceedingly productive to the theatre. The preface, I en- 
closed, they think, also, would have so wide and so perma- 
nent an effect, and awaken such an extraordinary sensation 
in the public mind, that for the sake of all parties involved, 
they are desirous of preventing^ its publication, by having 
the tragedy performed, as you and they had expressly 
engaged last season. 

** Thus stands the case.— The committee wish to have 
it brought forward, and so in fact do I. But neither the 
committee nor Mr. Kemble, nor myself, would on any ac- 
count permit it to be so, unless you will ardently and zea« 
lously enter into the subject, and perform the principal 
character with the cheerfulness and the satisfaction, that 
may command a successful resuUv 

" Tlie subject, therefore, rests wholly with you. 

" This tragedy has, as I believe you know, been in the 
hands of some of the first critics of the present day. They 
tell me it is likely to succeed on two accounts ; first, be- 
cause there is a character which you know so well how to 
render efiective ; and, secondly, because there are other 
characters calculated to render your own far more interest- 
ing, by the decided contrasts they will exhibit. 

*' Notwithstanding this opinion, I am well aware that no 
person can presume, with any degree of certainty, to fore- 
tell the actual success of any thing, either at the theatre^ or 
in any other of the affairs of life. 

•* But let the success, or non-success, be as it will, this, I 
believe, is certain, that if the tragedy is not acted, after the 
express engagements of yourself and the committee, the 
operation will be far more serious, than if it is performed 
and condemned. 

" You see, sir, this subject is of more importance than 
some superficial persons may suppose. It involves interests 
therefore of the first magnitude to the establishment. I re-» 
quest you, therefore, to appoint either to-morrow, or Satur- 
day, at any hour you please, to meet me in the cpm.-j 
mittee-room, which will be appropriated to'^our especial 
e2 
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service, that we might come to some final arrangeqient. 
Let uh regard only the interests of the theatre. If I can 
be convinced that it is for its interests that I should quietly 
withdraw, I will do so, provided I can with propriety, and 
that just sense of feelings which every man ought to enter-^ 
tain for his own fame and respectability. If, on the other 
hand, you feel disposed to resume your former enthusiasm^ 
let us lose no time in consulting together, for the mutual 
benefit of all parties concerned. 

" I am, sir, yours, &c." 

" Sir, 

" I know too well my duty to a liberal public, to be in- 
structed in my conduct towards them ; nor can 1 bring any 
circumstance to my recollection, of giving any portion of 
that public an opportunity of accusing me of want of ardour 
and zeal in their service. I have nothing to do with the 
management of the theatre : if the committee think your 
tragedy worthy of representation, I am the servant of the 
establishment ; and for my own sake, shall make die most 
of the materials that are allotted me; further explanation 
on this subject is unnecessary ; when the prompter sends me 
the character, I shall enter on its study. I am afraid in our 
former acquaintance you have mistaken good wishes to you 
for enthusiasm in your efforts. Yours, &c. &c. 

Jan. 15. " Edmund Kean." 

We shall next give Mr. Buckets letter to the sub-com- 
mittee of Drury-lane, when he finally withdrew his tragedy. 

" To the Committee of Drury Lane Theatre, 

" Gentlemen, 

** When you were pleased to accept my tragedy, you 
promised to bring it forward immediately, and to support 
it with the whole strength of the theatre. Mr. Kean, too, 
promised me the best assistance of his powerful talents. 

« This pledge, I understand, is now at last about to be 
redeemed. — The redemption comes too late I 

" The scene witnessed, the other evening, at the repre- 
sentation^ of Miss Jane Porter's tragedy, can never be for- 
gotten. It forms an epoch in theatrical history ; and the 
name of Mr. Kpan must ever be pronounced, with indigna- 
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tion, by aH admirers of those prides of civilized life — elegant 
and accomplished women. 

" The conduct of Mr. Kean on that occasion, exhibited 
wich a contemptuous disregard to the common decenci^ 
of society, that I scorn to be in any way obliged to him ! 

" Miss Jane Porter is nothing to me : — I only remember 
haying once passed a very agreeable evening in her so- 
ciety ; — ^that is all the personal knowledge I have of her ; 
but her character is well known to be estimable ; and her 
talents, as a writer, are universally acknowledged. That 
rfie has not been able to write a tragedy is no great matter 
of disgrace, seeing that the art appears to be entirely lost. 
— But to wound, — deliberately, — the feelings of such a 
woman^ and that, too, before one of the most brilliatit 
audiences ever assembled at a theatre, surely could not 
have proceeded from a man of courage ! — It is, indeed, so 
gross, that language is powerless, when it would presume to 
visit it with commensurate condemnation. 

" You may, gentlemen, continue to suffer the establish- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre to become a martyr to Mr. 
Kean's ambition and caprice, if you please ; — I shall have 
nothing more to do with him ! — Therefore, with every seii- 
timent of respect towards you, individually, I beg leave to 
withdraw my tragedy of Tke Italians entirely from the 
stage. 

F^b. 18, 1819. « I am, gentlemen, &c. &c." 

(To be resumed.) 



FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELl KHAN, 
TO ASEM HACCHEM, PRINCIPAL SLAVE-DRIVER 

TO HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW OF TRIPOLI. 

(Resumed from page 22.) 

I PROMISED in a former letter, good Asem, that I woukl 
furnish thee with a few hints respecting the nature of the 
government by which I am holden in durance. — Though my 
inquiries for that purpose have been industrious, yet I am 
not perfectly satisfied with their results, for thou mayest 
easily imagine that the vision of a captive is overshadowed 
by tJbe mists of illusion and prejudice, and the horizon of 
his speculations must be limited indeed. 

E 3 
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I find that the people of this country are strangely at a 
loss to determine the nature and proper character of theii' 
government. Even their dervises are extremely in the dark 
as to this particular, and are continually indulging in the 
most preposterous disquisitions on the subject ; some have 
insisted that it savours of an aristocracy; others maintain 
that it is a pure democracy ; and. a third set of theorisU de^ 
clare absolutely that it is nothing more nor less than a 
mobocraey. The latter, I must confess, though still wide in 
error, have come nearest to the truth. You, of course, 
must understand the meaning of these different words, as 
they are derived from the antient Greek language, and be- 
speak loudly the verbal poverty of these poor infidels, who 
cannot utter a learned phrase without laying the dead lan- 
guages under contribution. A man, my dear Asem, who 
talks good sense in his native tongue, is held in tolerable 
estimation in this country; but a fool, who clothes bis 
feeble ideas in a foreign or antique garb, is bowed down to 
as; a literary prodigy. While I conversed with these people 
in plain English I was but little attended to, but the moment • 
I prosed away in Greek every one looked up to me with 
reneration as an oracle. 

Although the dervises differ widely in the particulars 
above-mentioned, yet they all agree in terming their go- 
Ternment one of the most pacific in the known world. I 
cannot help pitying their ignorance, and smiling, at times, 
to see into what ridiculous errors those nations will wander 
who are unenlightened by the precepts of Mahomet, our 
divine prophet, and uninstructed by the fivQ hundred and 
forty-nine books of wisdom of the immortal Ibrahim Hassan 
al Fusti. To call this hation pacific I most preposterous ! it 
reminds me of the title assumed by the sheck of that mur- 
derous tribe of wild Arabs, that desolate the valleys of 
Belsaden, who styles himself star of coubtesy, — beam of 

THE MERCY-SEAT ! 

The simple truth of the matter is, that these people are 
totally ignorant of their own true character ; for, according 
to the best of my observation, they are the most warlike, 
and I must say, the most savage nation, that I have as yet 
discovered among all the barbarians. They are not only at 
war (in their own way) with almost every nation on earth, 
but they are at the same time engaged in the most compli- 
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cated knot of civil wars that ever infested any poor un- 
happy country on which Alla has denounced his male- 
diction ! 

' To let thee at once into a secret, which is unknown to 
these people themselves, their government is a pure unadul- 
terated LOGOCRACY, or government of words. The whole 
nation does every thing viva voce, or by word of mouth, 
and in this manner is one of the most military nations in 
existence. Every man who has what is here called the gift 
of the gahyl^dX is a plentiful stock of verbosity, becomes a 
soldier outright, and is for ever in a militant state. The 
country is entirely defended vi et lingnd, that is to say, by 
force if tongues. The account which I lately wrote to our 
friend, the snorer, respecting the immense army of six 
hundred men, makes nothing against this observation ; that 
formidable body being kept up, as I have already observed, 
only to amuse their fair country women by their splendid ap- 
pearance and nodding plumes, and are, by way of distinc- 
tion, denominated the " defenders of the fair P 

In a logocracy thou well knowest there is little or no oc- 
casion for fire-arms, or any such destructive weapons. 
Every offensive or defensive measure is enforced by wordy* 
battle and paper^war; he who has the longest tongue, or 
readiest quill, is sure to gain the victory, — will carry horror, 
abuse, and ink-shed, into the very trenches of the enemy, 
and, without mercy or remorse, put men, women, and 
children, to the point of the — pen ! 

There are still preserved in this country some remains of 
that gothic spirit of knight-errantry, which so much annoyed 
the faithful in the middle ages of the Hegira. As, notwith- 
standing their martial disposition, they are a people much 
given to commerce and agriculture, and must, necessarily, 
at certain seasons, be engaged in these employments, they 
have accomm'odated themselves by appointing knights, or 
constant warriors, incessant brawlers, similar to those, who, 
in former ages, swore eternal enmity to the followers of our 
divine prophet. — These knights, denominated editors, or 
SLANG-WHANGERS, are appointed in every town, village, and 
district, to carry on both foreign and internal warfare, and 
may be said to keep up a constant firing " in words." Oh, 
my friend) could you but witness the enormities, sometimes 

B4 
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committed by Jhese tremendous slang-whangers, your verjr 
turban would rise with hqrror and astonishment. T haye 
seen them extend their ravages even into the kitchens of 
their opponents, and annihilate the very cook with a blast ; 
and, I do assure thee, I beheld one of these warriors attack 
a most venerable bashaw, and at one stroke of his pen lay 
him open from the waistband of his breeches to his chin 1 

There has been a civil war carrying on with great vio- 
lence, for some time past, in consequence of a conspiracy 
among the higher classes to dethrone his highness, the pre- 
sent bashaw, and place another in his stead. I was mistaken 
when I formerly asserted to thee that this disaffection arose 
from his wearing red breeches. It is true the nation have 
long held that colour in great detestation, in consequence of 
a dispute tfiey had some twenty years since, with the bar- 
barians of the British islands. The colour, however, is again 
rising into favour, as the ladies have transferred it to Uieir 

^eads from the bashaw's body. The true reason, I am 

told, is that the bashaw absolutely refuses to believe in the de- 
luge, and in the story of Balaam's ass; — maintaining that this 
animal was never yet permitted to talk, except in a genuine 
logocracy, where it is true his voice may often be heard, 
and is listened to with reverence, as ^* the voice of the sove- 
reign people." Nay, so far did he carry his obstinacy thai 
he absolutely invited a professed anttdiiuviany from the 
Qallic empire, who illuminated the whole, country with his 

principles and his nose* This was enough to set the 

nation in a blaze;— every slang-whanger resorted to his 
tongue or his pen ; and for seven years hav^ they carried 
on a most inhuman war, in which volumes of words have 
been expended, oceans of ink have been shed, nor has any 

* It is confessed, even by Mr. Jefferson's warmest admirers, tbi^t, 
wlien he invited Tom Paine to America, ** with prayers for the suc- 
cess of his useful labours,'' he committed a very indiscreet act ; in- 
deed, there cannot be a greater proof of it than the general detestation 
and contempt in which Paine was held by every respectable inhabitanl 
of New York, where he resided. Not the most zealous partizan of 
Mr. Jefferson would notice him in public, and even those who professed 
to admire his writings were ashamed to be seen in his company. The 
conduct of the people, in this respect, was highly praiseworthy, and 
was a severe rebuke to the president for having invited such an infin- 
mous character into the country. 
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mercy been shewn to age, sex, or condition. Every day 
have these slang-whangers made furious attacks on each 
other, and npon their respective adherents, discharging their 
heavy artillery, consisting of large sheets, loaded with scoun- 
drel ! villain ! liar ! rascal ! numskull I nincompoop ! dun- 
derhead ! wiseacre ! blockhead I jackass I and I do swear 
by my beard, though I know thou wilt scarcely credit me^ 
tet in some of these skirmishes the grand bashaw himself 
has been woefully pelted ! yea, most ignominiously pelted I 
— and yet have these talking desperadoes escaped without 
the bastinado ! 

Every now and then a slang-whanger, who has a longer 
head, or rather a longer tongue, than the rest, will elevate 
his piece and discharge a shot quite across the ocean, levelled 
at the head of the emperor of France, the king of England, 
or, (wouldst thou believe it, O Asem,) even at his sublime 
highness, the bashaw of Tripoli 1 these long pieces are loaded 
with single ball, or langrage, as tyrant 1 usurper 1 robber I 
tiger ! monster ! and thou may est well suppose they occa* 
ston great distress and dismay in the camps of the enemy, 
and are marvellously annoying to the crowned heads at 
which they are directed. The slang-whanger, though per- 
haps the mere champion of a village, having fired ofiT his 
shot, struts about with great self-congratulation, chuckling 
at the prodigious bustle he must have occasioned, and seentt 
to ask every stranger, " well, sir, what do they think of rah 
in Europd." * This is sufficient to shew you the manner in 
which these bloody, or rather toindg, fellows fight ; it is the 
only mode allowable in a Logocracy, or government of words. 

• Thpe sagfe Mnstapha, when he wrote the above paragraph, had pro- 
bably in his eye the following anecdote, related either by Linkum 
Fldelius, or Josephus Millerius, yulgarly called Joe Miller,— of 
facetious memory. 

liie captain of a 8lAT«-yessel» on his first landing on the co»9it df 
Goiniea, obserred, udder a palm-tree, a negro chief ^tting most mar 
jestically on a stump, while two women, with wooden spoons, were 
administering his favourite pottage of boiled rice, which, as his impe- 
rial majesty was a little greedy, wouldpart of it escape the place of 
destination and run down his chin. The watchful attendants were 
jMOtkulaTly careful to intercept these scape-grace particles, and return 
tluto to their proper port of entx^* As the captain approached, in or- 
der to admire this curious exhibition of royalty, the great chief clapped 
lus hands to his sides, anid saluted his visitor with the fallowing pom- 
poni^ question, *' Well, sir ! what do they say of me in England," 
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I would also observe that their civil wars have a thousand 
ramifications. 

While the fury of the battle rages in the metropolis, every 
little town and village has a distinct broil, growing like 
excresences out of the grand national altercation, or ra- 
ther agitating within it, like those complicated pieces of 
mechanism where there is a ** wheel within a wheel.'' 

But in nothing is the verbose nature of this government 
more evident than in its grand national divan, or congress, 
where the laws are framed ; this is a blustering windy assem- 
bly where every thing is carried by noise, tumult, and de- 
bate; for tliou must know, that the members of this assembly 
do not meet together to find wisdom in the multitude of coun- 
sellors, but to wrangle, call each other hard names, and hear 
themselves talk. When the congress opens, the bashaw 
first sends them a long message (i. e. a huge mass of words — 
voaet prceterea nihil,) all meaning notliing; because it only 
tells them what they perfectly know already. Then the 
whole assembly are thrown into a ferment, and have a long 
talk, about the quantity of words that are to be returned in 
answer to this message ; and here arises many disputes about 
the correction and alteration of *< if so be^s*^ and ^* how so 
ever^s^ A month, perhaps, is spent in thus determining 
the precise number of words the answer shall contain, and 
then another, most probably, in concluding whether it shall 
be carried to the bashaw on foot, on horseback, or in coaches. 
Having settled this weighty matter, they next fall to work 
upon the message itself, and hold as much chattering over 
it as so many magpies over an addled egg. This done 
they divide the message into small portions, and deliver them 
into the hands of little juntos of talkers, called committees: 
these juntos have each a world of talking about their re- 
spective paragraphs, and return the results to the grand di. 
van, which forthwith falls to and re4alks the matter over 
more earnestly than ever. Now after all, it is an even diancc 
that the subject of this prodigious arguing, quarrelling, an<l 
talking, is an afiair of no importance, and ends intirely in 
smoke. May it not then be said, the whole nation have 
been talking to no purpose; the people in fact seem to be 
somewhat conscious of this propensity to talk, by which 
they are characterized, and have a favourite proverb on the 
subject, vis. '^all talk and no cider;" this is particular! j 
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Supplied when their Congress (or assembly of all the sage 
chatterers of the nation) have chattered through a whole 
^session, in a time of great peril and momentous event, and 
have done nothing but exhibit the length of their tongues 
and the emptiness of their heads.* This has been the case 
more than once, my friend; and, to let thee into a secret, I 
have, been told, in confidence, that there have been abso- 
lutely several old women smuggled into Congress from dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, who, having once got on the 
breeches, as thou mayest'well imagine, have taken the lead 
in debate, and overwhelmed the whole assembly with their 
garrulity ; for my part, as times go, I do not see why old 
women should not be as eligible to public councils as old 
men, who possess their dispositions, — they certainly are eml* 
nently possessed of the qualifications requisite to govern in a 
logocracy. 

Nothing, as I have repeatedly insisted, can be done in this 
country without talking ; but they take so long to talk over 
a measure, that, by the time they have determined upon 
adopting it, the period has elapsed which was proper for 
carrying it into effect. Unhappy nation, — thus torn to 
pieces by intestine talks \ never, J fear, will it be restored to 
tranquility and silence. Words are but breath, — breath is 
but^ir ; and air put into motion is nothing but wind. Thia 
vast empire, therefore, may be compared to nothing more 
nor less than a mighty windmill, and the orators, and the 
chatterers, an(J the slang-whangers, are the breezes that put 
it in motion; unluckily,. however, they are apt to blow dif« 
ferent ways, and, their blasts counteracting each other, — .. 
the mill is perplexed, the wheels stand still, the grist is un*. 
ground, and the miller and his family starved. 

Every thing partakes of the windy nature of the govern<% 
ment. In case of any domestic grievance, or an insult from^ 
a foreign foe, the people are all in a buzz, — ^town-meetings 
are immediately holden, where the quidnuncs of the city 
repair, each like an Atlas, with the cares of the whole nation- 
upon his shoulders, each resolutely bent upon saving his 
country, and each swelling and strutting like a turkey-cock> 
puffed up with words, and wind, and nonsense. After 

* I am afraid that many persons will be inclined to find a great ren 
semblance in this particidar between the American congress and a 
certain assembly on this side of the Atlantic. 
£ 6 
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tMiitling-, and buzzing^, and bawling, for some time; and 
after each man has shewn himself to be indubitably the 
greatest personage in the meeting, they pass a strkig of re^ 
fK^utions (i. e. words y) which are previously prepared for 
the purpose ; these resolutions are whimsically denominated 
the sense of the meeting, and are sent off for the instruction 
of the reigning bashaw, who receives them graciously, puts 
them into his red breeches pocket, forgets to read them, — 
aad so the matter ends. 

As to his highness, the present basliaw, who is at the yery 
top of the logocracy, never was a dignitary better qualified 
for his station. He is a man of superlative ventosity, and 
(XHnparable to nothing but a huge bladder of wind. He 
talks of vanquishing all opposition by the force of reason 
and philosophy; throws his gauntlet at all the nations of the 
earth, and defies them to meet him — on the field of argu- 
ment 1 * — is the national dignity insulted, a case in which 
his bigness of Tripoli would immediately call forth his forces^ 
-—the bashaw of America — ^u tiers a- speech. Does a foreign 
kiTader molest the commerce in the very mouth of the har- 
bours, an insult which would induce his highness of Tripoli 
to order out his fleets, — ^his highness of America — utters a 
speech. Are the free citizens of America dragged from 
on board the vessels of their country and forcibly detained 
in the war ships of another power,-^hi8 highness — utters a 
speech. Is a peaceable citizen killed by the marauders of a 
foreign power on the very shores of his country^ — his highness 
utters a speech. Does an alarming insurrection break out in a 
distant part, of the empire, — his highness utters a speech/ — 
nay, more, for here he shews his <^ energies" — he most in- 
trepidly despatches a courier on horseback, and orders him 
to rkle one hundred and twenty miles a day, with a most 
formidable army of proclamations, (i. e. a collection of 
words,) packed up in his saddle-bags. He is instructed to 
shew no favour nor affection, but to charge the thidcest rank» 
of the enemy, and to speechify and batter by words the ccm- 
spiracy and the conspirators out of existence. Heavens^ 
my friend, what a deal of blustering is here I it reminds me^ 
of a dunghiU-cock in a farm-yard, who, having accidentally; 
in his scratchings found a worm, immediately begins a most 

* It really at one time did seem as if Mr. Jeffisrson tboug^ht to rati- 
qmsh his enemies with proclamations. 
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Tociferoiis cacklingr—caiis arouml him his hen-hearted com- 
panions, who run chattering from all quarters to gobble up 
the poor little worm that liappened to turn under his eye. 
Oh, Asem, Asem I on what a prodigious great scale is every 
thing in this country ! 

Thus, then, I conclude my observations. The infidel 
nations have each a separate characteric trait, by which 
they may be distinguished from each other : — the Simniards, 
for instance, may be said to sleep upon every affair of im- 
portance,— the Italians to fiddle upon^ every thing, — the 
French to dance upon every thing, — the Germans to smoke 
upon every thing, — the British islanders to eat upon every 
tking, — and the windy subjects of the American logocracy to 
talk upon every thing* 

Ever thine, Mustapha. 

(To he Remmed.) 



CLITOPHON AND LEUCIPPE- 
(Rewmedfrom page \Q.) 

After a three days voyage we reached Alexandria, and there 
fondly hoped that at length the conclusion of our misfortunes 
had arrived. But alas ! our hopes were not realised, for 
there was yet another misery which fortune had in store 
for us. 

Chserea had long before secretly loved Leucippe, and 
made the discovery respecting the antidote, that he 
might insinuate himself into our friendship, and also 
that he might preserve the maiden for himself. But 
perceiving that he could not gain his point, he had re- 
course to artifice. Having collected together a band of rob- 
bers like himself, (for he was a man skilled in maritime 
affairs,) and instructed them how to act, he invited us to go 

• Whatever trath there may be in Mustapha's character of other 
nations, — ^he certainly has delineated the English and Americans with 
fidelity. An Englishman withjout his dinner is like a mechanic without 
his tools. Even our very charities are subservient to eating- and 
drinking; for heart and purse are both open to the cheerful glass. 
As to the Americans, they are certainly as much inclined to eating 
and drinking as Englishmen ; nay, I am of opinion they are much 
greater epicures in the modem acceptation of that term than even 
onrselves. But, with respect to talking and drinking of toasts they 
tare- far beyond us. Indeed, take them either as an eating or a windy 
mdaoa, orboOi togetiier, we ttre by no mean&s match for them. 
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and visit the island of Pharos, petending to celebrate hu 
birth day. But when we had set out, an unprosper- 
ons omen appeared to us on the way. A hawk pursuing a 
swallow, struck with its wing the head of Leucippe. I was 
alarmed at this, and looking up to heaven, exclaimed, — 
" celestial Jove, why revealest thou this omen to our sight t 
Oh rather, if tliis bird is really thine, send us a more pros- 
perous sign." — 1 happened at the time to be standing by the 
shop of an artist, and scarcely had I spoken, when I turned 
round and beheld a picture representing the story of Tereus 
and Progne, — the time chosen was that when the females 
with a fearful laugh of savage delight displayed to the 
agonised sight of Tereus the dismembered limbs of liis slaugh- 
tered son. 

'* I think," said Menelaus, *' we should not persist in our in- 
tention of going to Pharos — see you not two adverse signs 
present themselves to our sight! the flight of the bird, and the 
threat of the picture ? These omens are unpropitious, and 
ought not to be despised, I advise you therefore to postpone 
your visit to another day." Menelaus's advice seemed rea- 
sonable, so I bad Chaerea farewell, who retired in great dis- 
appointment saying that he would return to us on the mor- 
row. 

We thus escaped his machinations; but only for one day. 
For the next morning Chaerea returned, and we were ashamed 
to refuse him a second time. We all therefore, except 
Menelaus, who was indisposed, set sail in a small vessel for 
Pharos. After Chaerea had shewn us the curiosities of the 
island, he led us into a house, situated at the furthest end of 
the island, next the sea. 

In the evening he retired under the plea of sudden indis- 
position ; and almost immediately after, there was a great 
clamour heard at the gate, and a band of ruffians rush- 
ed in, armed with swords, seized upon Leucippe, and 
were bearing her away, when enraged to madness at the 
sight, I cast myself on their swords, and received a wound 
on my thigh, which stretched me on the earth. They 
in the mean time placed the maid on board a vessel and 
sailed off. But roused by the tumults, which the landing of 
the pirates had occasioned, the Prefect of the island came. 
As I knew him from having formerly served under his com- 
mand, I shewed him my wound and entreated him to pursue 
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Ae robbers. He immediately embarked on board one of 
the vessels, which was then lying in the harbour with a band 
of soldiers. And having had my wound dressed, I embarked 
with them. As soon as the pirates saw that a ship of 
battle was in pursuit of them, they placed the damsel with 
her hands bound behind her, on the prow ; and one of the 
sailors cried out with a loud voice, *« behold your reward," 
and with these words, he severed her head from her body, 
and cast the corpse into the sea. ^fflicted beyond measure 
at this sight, I burst forth into violent lamentations, and en- 
deavoured to precipitate myself into the sea after her. And 
when the sailors restrained me, I entreated them to stop the 
vessel, and some of them to endeavour to pick up the mai- 
den's corpse. 

• This was immediately done, and two sailors leaped into the 
sea, and recovered the body. The pirates in the mean time 
plied their oafs with still greater vehemence, and when we 
had again come up with them, they descried another vessel, 
which they knew to be a pirate, and hailed her for assistance, 
then the Prefect seeing two vessels bearing down upon us, 
steered back in alarm; for the pirates had turned their 
course from flight, and challenged us to battle. When we 
had returned, and disembarked, I gave the corpse for burial 
and returned to Alexandria, where my wound, though 
against my will, was healed, and I then took up my abode 
with Menelaus, who endeavoured to console me for my loss. 
At length, after the expiration of six months, the affliction of 
my mind was in some degree abated, for time is the medi- 
cine of grief and softens the wounds of the mind. One day 
after this when I was walking in the street, some one came 
suddenly behind me, and without speaking, seized hold of 
my hand and embraced me. At first, ignorant of the per- 
son, I received in astonishment and silence his embraces and 
salutations. But immediately on looking into his face I recog- 
nised Clinia, and returned his embrace, with equal ardour, 
and brought him home with me. Then we mutually related 
our misfortunes ; he told me how he had escaped from the 
shipwreck, and I what had happened toLeucippe. 

" When the ship split," said he " I clung with great diffi- 
culty to a yard-arm, which suspended me above water. 
However the violent swell of a wave precipitated me from 
this sditary hope, and I was reduced to the necessity of pre- 
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serving my life by swimming. When nearly exhaust^, Q,nSt 
despairing of succour, I espied a ship coming towards me^ 
and raising my hands I entreated their protection in the best 
manner I could. Moved to pity by my miserable condition^ 
they steered towards me, and as they passed, one of thc^ 
sailors threw me out a rope, by help of which, I was rescued 
from the jaws of death. The vessel was bound to Sidon, 
and I found some persons on board to whom I was known, 

" After two days journey we came to Sidon, and I entreated 
my fellow voyagers Xenodamas and his father-in-law The- 
ophilus not to mention to any other person my preservation 
from shipwreck, that they might not suspect that I went with 
you. For I thought that I could conceal itj if my friends 
were silent, as I had given out that I had gone into th& 
country for ten days, and only five had elapsed since my de- 
parture. Not more than two days after this, your father 
returned from Palestine, and found letters from Sostratus^ 
which were brought the day after our departure, in which he 
betrothed his daughter Leucippe to you. As soon as he had 
read their contents and dijscovered your flight, he was greatly 
afflicted at the delay of the letters, by which all these mtsfoF- 
tunes had been occasioned. However, he entreated her 
mother not to mention the circumstance, being persuaded 
that wherever you were, you would hear of her betrothment 
to you and would immediately return, having no longer any 
reason to keep the cause of your flight concealed. He then 
diligently endeavoured to find out your route ; for a few days 
before, Diophantus the Tyriaui who had just returned from 
iSgypt, said that he had seen you there. As soon as I learn-** 
ed this, I immediately sailed here, and I have now arrived 
eight days, since which time I have sought you throug>h the 
whole city. Therefore you must decide speedily what you 
intend to do, as your father will be here in a short time." 

At the conclusion of his story, I lamented with tears this 
caprice of fortune. '' This is no time for lamentation," said 
CJinia, " you must rather consider whether it is better for 
you to return to your country, or to wait your father's arri* 
val." " I can do neither," I replied ; " for how can I look m^r 
father in the face, when I have so disgracefully left him,ai)d 
caused the death of the pledge his brother resigned to his care-? 
I have nd other resourse than to fly this place before t&f 
faiherHcomes." During our consokation) Menelaus aiid Sd* 
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iytOB eane in, and havings embraced Clinia, were informed 
<^ the posture of our afiairs. ** A most excellent oppor^ 
tunitj," said Satyrus, " offers itself for the recovery of yoiir 
unluippy fortunes. An Ephesian woman is deeply in love 
with you, beautiful as a goddess, young and rich — her name 
Melite. Her husband lately perished by shipwreck, and at 
your feet as her second, lord, she would willingly lay herself, 
ajad all her possessions." " You say right, Satyrus," replied 
Ciinia, ** what need is there of delay, when beauty, wealth, 
and love offer themselves to you ? Come, Clitophon, do not 
any longer deliberate. — Yield to Satyrus's advice, and sub- 
mit yourself to the will of heaven." " Do with me as you 
please," I exclaimed, ^' only this I must insist upon — that you 
proceed no farther in this business till we come to Ephesus, 
for here I cannot look on any one with the eyes of love, 
where I lost Leucippe. 

As soon as Satyrus heard this he ran out to communicate 
what had passed, to Melite ; and, returning almost immedi- 
ately, said, that when she heard it ^e fainted for joy — and 
whea she recovered requested me to come to her to supper, 
to begin our marriage ceremony. Directly, without fur- 
ther hesitation, I went to her house. 

(To be resumed,) 



DRAMATIC CHARACTERS. 



fThe foDowmg whimsical characters have heen taken from a very 
amusing work, entitled ** The Itinerant."] 



TONY LEBRUN. 

****** ^ 

A short time before the season closed, a gentleman re- 
quested to see me at the Cheshire Cheese ; I lost not a mo- 
ment to obey the summons, and was entering the room, 
when the landlady told me, he was at that moment engaged 
with his washer-woman ; and the door being a-jar, I found 
tliey were literally disputing about the merits of washing a 
shirt. " I can't wash it, sir," said the woman, " 'twill fall 
to pieces*" " Od rabbit itT replied the other, " then 
ha^ it against the wall; and throw a bucket of water at it \ 
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but don't abuse it, for it is an only child, and dry it as fasti 
•8 you can, that I may get into better habits. It's an hour'» 
good exercise every morning to find my way into it : I must 
have a chart drawn, that I may know how to steer ; for when 
I think I am sailing through the neck, I find myself flounder- 
ing in the arm^pits, or ramming my head into elbow^ 
laneP At the conclusion of this speech, I rushed into the 
room, took the poor fellow in my arms, threw the shirt in 
the fire, and turned the washer-woman out of doors. 

Feeling choked his utterance — " Od rabbit it /" was 
all he could articulate. I stood gazing with astonishment 
and pity ; clothed in the same habit he wore nine months 
ago, but grown ragged and shabby by constant use ; his 
once fat and rosy gills, now bore the semblance of penury ; 
even his laughter-loving eye had lost its lustre, it was sunk 
and hollow; yet still his heart was whole, and still he laughed 
at sorrow. After mentally making these observations^ 
« Tony," exclaimed I, " is that you?" 

" A piece of me ; I'm in famous trim for the starved apo- 
thecary, " for all the world, like a forked radish," " misery 
brings a man acquainted with strange bed-fellows/' but more 
of this anon." 

" My good friend, what has brought you here? I am 
heartily glad to see you, but 'tis with sorrow I observe you 
hang out signals of distress." 

" And you, Mr. Romney, like a brave English sailor, 
heave to— take me on board and place me on the doctor's 
list — being weak frcJm hard work, and short commons, he 
orders the grog to be thrown in immediately — so Od rah-- 
bit it I ring the bell, and I'll tell you all, how, and about 
it." 

After some refreshment, his eyes recovered their lustre, 
his pipe was filled, and between each puff, he spoke as fol- 
lows. 

** It is about nine months since you left me in London, and — 
well remembered, thank you for the note you sent me; the 
^"ve pounds stood me in good stead ; God bless you for it. 
Well, I was comfortable enough, all things considered, and 
held the book, whilst 'prentice boys made fools of themselves 
at Dibble Davies's slaughter-house ; till the cash came in so 
slowly, that Dibble hopped the twig, and left me to shift as 
well as I could. Now, your note stood my friend ; for three 
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weeks I took my drops, and smoked a social pipe at Spencer's, 
caring as usual, little about the morrow. One evening, 
when I had been very successful in some of my best stories, 
a little gentleman who sat in the corner, and had laughed 
till his sides ached, insisted upon treating me with a bottle of 
wine, which, rather than give offence, I suffered him to do. 
After a glass or two, I found he was manager of a small com- 
pany at Barnet, and though he had never heard of my fame 
as an actor, which is rather odd, he took it into his head, 
that I must be a very excellent comedian, from ray conver- 
sation and appearance, and offered me an engagement. I 
snapped immediately, struck the nail on the head, whilst it 
was hot, and agreed to play at Barnet six nights on profits — 
Od rabbit it! how I hate the word; if you will believe me, 
the profits were all losses ; and after exerting my talents 
before a set of stupid dolts, who did not know good acting 
when they saw it, I found myself reduced to half a crown ; 
so that rather than go back to town, and stand the roast at 
Spencer's, I engaged to give them another lift at the next 
town, in hopes of better luck. But here, the manager 
(who ought to have known better, from the sample he bad 
had, of my acting,) gave me inferior parts; instead of 
Richard, I saw my name down for the Lord Mayor. Thus 
neglected, I thought it best to decamp ; but not before I 
had given them the hag in styhy and serve them right too^ 
for they often gave me the goose. Another unfortunate son 
of Tbespis, who, like myself, meant to leave a bad business, 
without knowing where to get a better, hit upon the follow- 
ing scheme. We had a set of hand-bills printed, informing 
" the nobility, gentry, and public at large, that Signior 
Grimalkini was just arrived with a most astonishing cat, the 
wonder of the world ; that this amazing animal was capable 
of articulating several words, in many languages, and could 
absolutely hold a conversation in English. Likewise the 
Sigiiior''s own imitations, which would embrace many well 
known characters of the present day, and finally, that he 
would take himself off, to the great surprise of all present." 
Od rabbit it ! Mr. Romney, John Bull is always to be had; 
I intend to revive the bottle conjuror next time I am put to 
my shifts. We took a large room, which was presently 
filled, I received the mone^^, whilst the Signior prepared the 
i^t wA himself for their public ^ntrf. At length, he went 
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forward with his green bag, which being opened, the cat 
naturally enough ran away, which the Signior as naturally- 
accounted for, by attributing it to fright. However, to give 
the quadruped time to recover herself, he would begin with 
his imitations ; and first, he would have the honour of taking 
himself off. ^ Ladies and gentlemen,^ said he, ' by the 

compression of the larinx' ^here he was conveniently 

seized with a fit of coughing, and requesting their pa- 
tience, whilst he retired for a glass of water, joined me, and 
making the best of our way out of town, we left the audi- 
ence to amuse one another, and the reflecting part of the 
inhabitants to laugh at their credulity." 

" Why, Tony, that was letting the cat out of the bag to 
some purpose, but what said your conscience ? had you no 
qualms ?" 

^^ I cannot say I felt quite comfortable, but ' since thb 
world will, why let it be deceived.' The greatest geniusses 
in the profession have before now been put to their shifls; I 
remember when John Kemble was at Tewksbury, his land- 
lady was very importunate for several weeks lodging in ar- 
rears ; vain was her application, John had no money, and 
was at his wits end. At length he hit upon a grand manmt- 
vre. In the apartment beneath, for John was in the attic, 
a gentleman lodged, whose state of health was fSo precari^ 
ous, that the -greatest care, attention, and quiet were nec^ 
0ary. John knowing this, purchased two tops, and with 
much expertness whipped them about the room, as if hts 
v^ry existence depended upon their constant motion. Thfe 
landlady in vain represented the state of her sick lodger ; 
John ^ had a complaint in his chesty and his physician pre- 
scribed that mode of exercise, as the only cure.' And so it 
proved, for the woman forgave the arrears, provided he 
would leave her house, and thus John whipped himself otH 
of his lodging.'*'* 

Tony, in his eagerness for story telling, forgot his situa^ 
tion, and the misery he had experienced, but as he imitated 
the whipping of the top, I perceived his elbow through his 
coat — " Why, bless me, Tony, are you without a shirt ?" 

" To be sure, did not you burn it ?" 

I instantly wrote for a couple, and insisted on his puttitlg 
one on. " What I before I have finished my story ? no ! not 
for a laundry full of shirts. Where did I leave off? oh ! at 
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John Kemble whipping himself out of his lodging. WelU 
by giving them the bag, we put a few pounds in our pockets, 
and set off full speed to a town about twenty miles distant, 
where a small company occupied a barn under the manage- 
ment of a Mrs. A — : , a lady, whose infirm state of health 

rendered a course of cordial medicine necessary, and she 
found great relief from the drops. Here we took up our 
rest in a public house, and having confided our wardrobe, 
contained in two handkerchiefs, to the landlady's care, re- 
tired to the chimney corner to enjoy the comforts of a pipe. 
Though the room was nearly full, being strangers, they 
gave place to us, and I was witness to one of the most in- 
structive conversations that the united genius of man ever 
formed. Politics were the subject, and the mayor of the 
body corporate principal spokesman. With all that atten- 
tion and awe which power begets on weak minds, his open 
mouthed hearers swallowed his worship's nonsense with the 
greatest avidity, although his harangue was often interrupted 
with, *' Mr. Mayor, your good health." " Thank you, Mr. 
Recorder." " Mr. Sheriff, my service to you." " Thank you, 
Mr. Alderman." So that I found we were in the very 
bosom of the body corporate ; and these simpletons were so 
elated with the pride of office, and so puffed up with their 
silly titles, that it was thought an insult to greet them by 
their patrimonial appellation. Nay, this absurdity was car- 
ried so far, that the whip beggar and street cleaner dignified 
each other with the title of " Mr. Beadle and Mr. Sca- 
venger." 

As we joined them, the mayor was on the point of read- 
ing some glorious news from the seat of war; on the strength 
of which they were charged brim full of liquor and loyalty. 
After abusing the Americans, by the name of Yankee 
Doodles, for daring to rebel against her mother'^s country, 
he gave a loud hem ! and began — " We hear from America, 
that l^is Majesty's forces have obtained a complete victory 
by a coup de main, and this news will be authenticated by 
the general in propria persona, who, it is said, is leaving 
the array, supposed to have taken umbrage." At the end 
of this sentence, he dashed his pipe upon the ground, took 
off his hat, and, as if all the blood in his body had taken 
possession of his face, roared out, *^ Shout, gentlemen, shout 
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— thfee times three — we have taken Humbridge^^ As sooil 
as this ceremony was over, they sat down and drank, 
" Success to our arms, and confusion to the YankeeM.^^ 
For a short time, a pompous, solemn silence ensued, at 
length one of this erudite body, taking his pipe from be- 
neath his rubicund nose, said, *' Humbridge ! um — I have 
seen it in the map of America, but I don't exactly recollect 
in what part." " Why, a" replied the Mayor, " you see a 
• — there are a vast many bridges in America, but if my 
memory does not fail me, this crosses the Delaware, just 
below Bunker's Hill." "Pray, Mr. Mayor," said Mr. 
Alderman, " what is that coup de main and propria per^ 
sona, you so often read about?" 

" What I Mr. Alderman, don't you know who Coup de 
main is ? why then, I'll tell you. Coup de main is a Hessian 
general, and Propria persona, is his aid de camp,^^ And 
thus they settled the matter. " Aye, aye," continued the 
mayor, " they can't hold out long, but I'm very sorry Mr. 
Sheriff to find, some of our own countrymen hold with them 
through thick and thin ; the laws are too lenient in this re- 
spect, they ought to be punished ; for the man that will not 
stand up for his country, is no true Briton." You know, 
Mr. Romney, I am not much given to taciturnity, but the 
profound wisdom of these politicians, had in a manner over- 
whelmed my faculties ; they now, however, gave me an op- 
portunity I could not resist. " Give me leave, Mr. Mayor," 
said I, " to ask your advice?" His worship nodded appro- 
bation. " My father, sir, was an Englishman, my mother 
an American, whom he married at Philadelphia. In cross- 
ing the seas I was born about the midway between the two 
countries ; now, sir, as I evidently belong to neither, which, 
in the present contest, should I stand up for ?" " Why, sir," 
replied the mayor, not a little puzzled, " you see — a — water 

is no country — and — a — that is— d n me, sir, you are a 

rebel, and ought to be sent out of the country." With all 
their affected gravity, it was as much as the major part of 
them could do to avoid laughing ; but as the mayor was of- 
fended, they stified this propensity, called for their reckon- 
ing, and in solemn silence led the house." 

" I give you credit for your invention, Tony, but you are 
too severe upon the body corporate." 
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" Invention ! I swear it is all true I I can tell you what 
the word alderman is derived from ; it arose simply from 
the circumstance of the two boys, sons of a carpenter, who, 
during their leisure hours, chizzied out of an useless lump of 
wood, a curious man, which, when finished, was found to be 
made of wood called alder, hence we have the word alder^ 
man, and hence we may naturally account for the more than 
(nrdinary thickness of the heads of these gentlemen: 

^^ We took up our lodging at the public house, and as it 
was a sharing company, I thought it better to board, that I 
might be sure of some share of eatables, if there should be 
none of money. Well, sir, I played in Mrs. A 's com- 
pany for four months, and might perhaps, upon the average, 
share ten shillings per week ; this, with a few pounds at my 
hefty* did moderately, that is, I existed. I don't know how it 
was, but I soon became thin, and nervous as a tea-drinker ; 
in fine order for fiddling, I could shake with every finger ; 
and as to my nose, I am quite ashamed of it ; formerly it 
hung out a sign of sumptuous fare and good living, but now 
it shakes, like the pale wattles of a turkey cock in good 
humour. However, to cut my story short, I found, if I did 
not move " whilst I had strength to run, and something to 
cover me," I might soon be, " not where I should eat, but 
where I should be eaten." So, leaving the remainder of my 
wardrobe in my land lady 'i^ care for safety, with my cane in 
my hand, and half a crown in my pocket, I hskve padded Htxe 
hoof, one hundred and fifty miles without drops, and frequently 
without a bed ; but seeing your name in a Manchester play 
bill, I knew you would make interest to get your old friend 
a situation, rather than see him reduced to the " lathy con- 
sistence of Joe Snip the tailor." Buxton lay in my route, 
and by the greatest good fortune in the world, I find you 
here. And how is the dear woman? and ray friend Fanny?" 

" The former is well, and will rejoice to see you ; the 
latter, our faithful travelling companion, we buried about s 
week ago." 

** So poor Fanny is put to bed with a shovel! Well ! it is 
what we must all come to ! she lived a virtuous and a happy 
life, and died full of years I" Tony was filling his third 

» Benefit. 
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pipe, and the linen lay unnoticed on tlie table ; ^^ my good 
ftllow," said I, " you forget the shirt." 

" Od rabbit it I I can make eiMft without tiU morning." 
As I knew there was no moving him that nighty I ordered 
supper and a comfortable bed. As we were eating some 
fine Derbyshire trout, a luxury Tony had not lately indulged 
in, I rallied him on the advantages derived from fasting, 
and appealed to his own experience, which gave a goiU to 
this meal, it would otherwise have wanted* 

'* Od rabbit it I Mr. Romney, I see no advantage in 
fasting, except to get one's self a better appetite for the next 
meal. Besides, one may carry a joke too far ; fasting yes- 
terday, for instance, caused a quarrel between two old 
friends, Mr. Tony Lebrun and his small guts^—small indeed ! 
for I could have ' crept into an alderman's thurab*ring.' — 
Coming up a hill, about nine miles off, my fast unbroken, 
I heard a ru^nbling, somej^hing like stage-thunder. Stopping 
to listen, what should it be, but my old friends, growling and. 
grumbling, and breeding UWe*/f«« discord! 'What the 
devil are you at,' said I, ' you ungrateful scoundrels! 
Have I not, for these forty years, maintained you at an im*. 
mense expense? Have you not been my peculiar care, 
even to the neglect of more noble friends ? and now, when 
a little fasting is necessary, for the good of the constitution, 
like sediii<;HJS subjects, you grumble at my government.' 
Admonition was useless — ^they grumbled on ; so I thought it 
best to say no more, for they are a set of never-to-be-satis* 
fiedy weak, windy, griping citizens ; and the more you in* 
diilge them, the more they want" 

(To be Reswmed,) 



PHILOSOPHICAL MILKMEN. 

That milkmen are philosophers 'tis true ; 

They keep celestial elements in view ; 

And, howsoe'er their fellow-men complain 

Of dismal prospects and incessant rain, 

Their scene's tranform'd to sky-blue twice a-day, — 

They get their living by the milky-way. 
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CHARACTER OF LA FONTAINE. 

[We quote the following from tbe IMerary Pocket-Book for the 
new year. It is part of the <' Calendar of Birth-days, or Sketdies of 
some eminent Men, whose personal as well as intellectual characters 
render their Anniversaries more particularly worthy of obser-* 
ranee :"] 

Jban D£ la Fontaine, remarkable for carrying to its 
highest and most amusing pitch the quality which the 
French happily call naiveti, that is to say, a certain 
fresh taste of the most natural and ingenuous feelings 
that are innate with us, was bom at Chateau Thierry, 
July the 2(Hh, (8th, O.S.) 1621. He was well educated, 
and at nineteen went among the Fathers of the Oratory, 
but left them shortly. His father, who was the forest- 
keeper of the district, put his son in his place ; but he had 
as little taste for business, as for polemicks, and quitted 
tbe forest ledger to converse with the birds. His discovery 
of the poetic faoulty, however, was of a piece with the rest 
of his simple and off-hand character ; for he did not find it 
out till his twenty-«eoond year, when, upon accidentally 
hearing an ode of Malherbe's, he was seized with a trans- 
port, which hurried him into the arms of the Muses. He 
chose the wildest and giddiest, but by no means the least 
knowing of the family, retaining, nevertheless, his per- 
sonal character for extreme quietness and simplicity. Of 
this apparent contcadiction, the pleasant phenomenon call- 
ed La Fontaine was ever afterwards composed. He was a 
good schcJar, could be critical with Quintilian, and ro- 
mantically moral with Plato; but his favourite authors 
were the romancers and novelists of Italy, and such of his 
countrymen as had given way to their animal spirits be« 
fore him, such as Rabelais^ and Marot. One of his biogra- 
phers has well said, Uiat although averse to restraint of any 
^ood, yet, to oblige his parents, he '^ suffered himself to be 
married." An anecdote of this marriage, and some other 
accounts of him, will display his character at once in the 
truest and most amusing light. His wife, while he was 
present with her, sufficed him both with her beauty and wit, 
and he used to consult her on what he wrote; but the 
Duchess de Bouillon coming to Chateau Thierry, and Fon-^ 
taine being introduced to ami pleasing her, he was tempted 
Vol. II.] F [NcVIIi, 
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by her society, aod by the hope of seeing the Parisiaii wiu, 
to go with her to the metropolis, where he made no more 
ado but took up his abode hke a bachelor. A pension 
was floon procured him ; he was subsequently in the service 
" of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, the sister of our Charles 
the Second, and finally settled for twenty years in the house 
of Madame de la Sabliere, who one day having greatly 
diminished her retinue, said she had retained but three 
animals on her establishment : her dog, her cat, and La 
Fontaine. It was the same lady, we believe, who in allu- 
sion to the apparent insensibility with which he put forth 
the finest prcxiuctions, called him the fable-bearing tree. 
In the mean while, (though we know not how long the 
practice continued,) he had by no means quarrelled with 
his wife, but used to go down in the country to her every 
September, the lady perhaps being well contented to pass 
the rest of her time, and that also, as she pleased. They 
were neither of them economical| and whenever he made a 
visit, he used to contrive to part with some piece of his 
family property in house or land, so that a handsome estate 
was well nigh consumed. Whether this, or any other of 
his habits, produced a rupture, we cannot say; but we 
read of his being advised to reconcile himself to Madame 
de la Fontaine, and of his going down in the country for 
that purpose. His friends, were surprised to meet him 
speedily in town again, and upon asking him about his 
reconciliation, he said, with his usual air of simplicity and 
sincerity, that '^ he had been down to see his wife, but wa« 
told she was at church." La Fontaine had a son, who was 
taken under the patronage of the President Harlay. One 
day he met a youth at a house who pleased him so, that he 
observed to the company what a promising boy that was. 
He was told that it was his own son ; upon which he replied 
*• Indeed ! well, I'm very glad of it." This was not a^ 
fected. It was only carrying to excess what has been ob- 
served in Goldsmith and others. We know a living author 
of whom it would not surprise us to hear the same thing. 
La Fontaine was seen one morning by Madame de Bouillon 
on her way to Versailles, sitting under a tree. On her re- 
turn in the evening, " there was La Fontaine," says his 
biographer, " in the same attitude, though the day had 
been cold, and much rain fallen." Racine once pot a 
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bible into his haods. He hai>|)eiied to pitch upon the 
Prophet Baruch^ aod his prayer for the Jews struck him so 
mudi, that he asked every body he met if they had read 
*' one Barach, who was a fine genius." During an iUness, 
somebody recommended the New Testament. He read 
ick it accordingly, and was much pleased with some pas- 
sages ; but ^^ there is Paul," said he, " he is not a temper 
to my liking." Sitting one day in company with Racine, 
Boileau, and some ecclesiastics, among whom was Dr. 
Boileau, the critic's brother ; the talk fell upon St. Augus- 
tine, who was highly praised. After a profound silence. 
La Fontaine asked Dr. Boileau with the greatest gravity, 
^' whether he thought St. Augustine had more wit than 
Rabelais." The Doctor who appears to have had hia 
brother's shrewdness, looked at him from head to A>otf 
and said, '^ M. La Fontaine, one of your stockings is 
wrong side out." He was invited once to a dinner at 9, 
great house, in hopes of his contributing to the companjr's 
intellectual enjoyment. He took the invitation however 
at its word ; and did so much justice to the dinner, that 
iiot a syllable coukl be got out of him. He even rose to 
go away, when he had done eating, and upon being asked 
why he did so, said he had to attend a sitting of the Aca- 
demy. '< But it is not time," said they. " Just so," 
said the poet, ^' but I always go soon." " But M. de 
la Fontaine," returned the guests, '^ the Academy is only 
oyer the way." ** Ah, so it is," replied he ; " true, I shall 
take the longest way then." He died on the 25th April, 
(13, O.S.) i695. It is said that his nurse, observing the 
priest very earnest and minaceous with him in his last mo» 
mentSf begged him not to be so harsh with her poor master, 
'< who was more fool tlian knave ;" adding, *' that God 
would nut have the heart to damn him." Some stories are 
told of his having consented, afler a former illness, to 
repent of his writings, though he thought it rather an odd 
and hard proceeding. The accounts fall in well enough 
with his character; but if some orthodox French writers 
doubt them, they may be doubted by others. Among, these^ 
is the story of his being found with a hair shirt on when he 
died. It is true, in one of his dedications, he seems to think 
that people expect some apolo£;y from him, and he makes 
it; but he soon sets off again m his old manner; and ex- 
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cuaes it by calling himself the " Butterfly of PsLfmsm^J^ 
The excuse has been thought a bad one ; but considering 
his natural goodness of heart, and the sort of irreprehensible 
ingenuousness and impulse with which he did every thing, it 
is perhaps deeper than it appears. There are bees about 
the sacred hill, and there are spiders also, who contrive to 
be tolerated. Why not give quarter'to the butterfly ? To 
quarrel with La Fontaine is to quarrel with the singing 
birds in the trees. We can easily conceive that his vdup- 
tuousness is of too animal a description ; for to say the 
truth, without meaning to afl^t any thing, or to deny an 
acquaintance with his originals, we have not read that part 
of his works which is objected to. We are not fond enough 
of French, and not sufiiciently attracted hy stmes, which 
we suppose too destitute of the sentimental part of passion. 
But such was the taste of his nation ; and to judge by the 
rest of his writings, if there was any man who could tend to 
dhninish guiit in pleasure, by the mere force of his good 
nature, and by the absence of vicious intention, La Fon- 
taine was he. It is pleasant to us to see even sensuality 
take a turn of this kind, instead of putting on all those 
shapes of hypocrisy and injustice, by whidb gloomy sys- 
t«ns double its guiltiness and its harm. La Fontaine's 
fables contain sudi excellent morality, cheerful and gene- 
rous, that the most objectionable productions of such s 
temper must be better than the morals of some men. His 
style is delicious. It is made up of the most extraordi- 
nary and relishing mixture in the world, of shrewdness 
and simplicity, ease and surprise, irony and good humour, 
archness and unconsciousness. The English reader may 
have some idea of it by fancying Peter Pindar turned 
graceful and good-natured, with none of his insincerity, 
and twenty times his knowledge and genius. 



THE ECCENTRIC POET. 



You shall perceive him dive his hand into his pocket ; he 
would insinuate by this, and have you infer, that he has 
money, but no such thing is there ; it were as reasonable to 
expect that the collision of two flakes of snow would make a 
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jingle, as hope to hear the sound of one shilling duetting-it 
wi& another. The hand went in empty, it came out so ; 
«nd though he buttons up that pocket so carefully, there is 
nothing in it : — ^it is as empty as Goates's * head, and farthing- 
less as a poor's box. 

About four you shall perceive him picking his teeth with 
the worn-down stump of a pen that has written to you, in 
its time, half a dozen odes«7b ike scorf^ul Nmut^ who proves 
to be his landlady, a fat and fifty-year-old widow ;-*-a folio 
of poems upon FortwM and Hope^ Charity and Indepen^ 
di^ncey— odes On Retirement y composed in the seclusion of 
bis back-garret ; together with some hundred sonnets to and 
on ruins, woods, forests, hills, castles, rivers, streamlets 
and lakes the '< overflowings of his mind,^'*^ and ten sonnets 
on a toaJterfaU, written to the overflowings of his landlady's 
water-butt; — a hundred extempores, (each of them produced 
after a long November night's labour ;) a few dozen of dedi^ 
cation-asking letters to beggarly noblemen, by which he 
netted a clear profit of twenty kicks on his unseated seat of 
honour, thirty door-shuttings in his face, and a French half- 
crown insinuated into his pocket by a sentimental fat porter 
at a great man^s door, who proved to be more of a Msecenas 
than his master; besides plays, operas, and farces; and 
pamphlets on the easiest mode of paying off the national 
debt, written when he was dunned for two-pence, an arrear 
in an account of three-pence due to his milkwoman. Now 
you would suppose this picking of teeth indicated his having 
dined ; no such thing ; he picks them, that he may remind 
you to remark, ** What, you have dined f upon which he 
promptly answers, " No, only lunched ;" that is, he has 
eaten a gooseberry. You cannot choose but have him to 
dinner ; and then you learn by the state of his appetite that 
he breakfasted with Duke Humphrey. 

He says little during dinner ; he allows that there was an 
appetite-provoking air in the park that morning ; and when 
he gives over eating, which is a very protracted operation, 
remarks, to prevent your doing it, *' I don't know when I 
ate a heartier dinner ;" neither does he, unless you can tell 
him when he last dined with you, or where he dined the day 
befcHre. 

» An Amateur actor. f Wordiworth. 
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For hk wky which savours of the true attic^ it comes iti 
with the salty but it is broached with the wine. He denies 
that beef is '< a sore spoiler of your wit." He is wittj be- 
cause it is expected of htm ; but his wit », at first, rather 
disagreeable and bitter ; it is sauce piquanie to your meat, 
and an olive to your wine. Like wormwood, the more you 
have of it, the less you dislike it, and you at last palate it. 
He takes care to say as many briUiant things as the dullards, 
his auditors, will be a week in retailmg as their own; — ^my 
lord takes all he sa3r8 on books and women as his share ; and 
my lady all he says on men as her's. 

For his suit, you instantly know it to be the livery of 
those ekierly maiden ladies the Muses, to whose suite he is 
attached, eon atnore. His coat, once black, is, through long 
exposure, of a dun colour — the most disagreeable of all 
complexions to the eyes of a dunned poet. All thbgs 
change 1 Its white button-moulds were once snugly, enveloped 
in the best dark drab ; but, after much struggling, they have 
at last protruded themselves into pubUc notice ; and as they 
more or less shew their bony faces, remind us of the Moon 
in her various quarters or phases. For the rest of his suit it 
is suitable ; and is what painters call keeping with what I 
have just described. Most likely his stockings are of a 
Tusty, mouse-coloured black ; and his shoes are very like to 
be less brilliant than his head. Day and Martin woukl sneer 
at their poverty of polish, and fall to blessing their stars that 
they have more blacking than wit. 

His lodging is as high as his circumstances are low : its 
furniture will be hard to describe, seeing that it has none. 
His bed is a truckle one; he reconciles its poverty to him- 
self, indeed he considers it poetical, for he remembers that 
that choice-spirit Mercutio, preferred his truckle to a field 
bed. It lies immediately beneath a window that looks aa 
much like a chess-board as a window, one pane being white> 
and giving as much light as its unclean dinginess will allow ; 
and the next black, (or blocked up like a late Admiral's 
eye) the net-work of a cobweb serves as a ventilator in one 
comer, and Baxter's '^ Lighi to the Unconverted^^ daricens 
the skylight. He has a chair sane back ; and a deal table, 
a deal too large for the most unscanted meal ever spread on 
it by its present possessor. Then he has a corner cup-board, 
<< more for ornament than use;" an okl-fashioned, lacquered. 
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and gilt thing, like tlie Lord Mayor's coach, containing in 
ita conpaitments, two views of Chinese pagodas^ and Man- 
darins, and tea-trees, and bridges, &c. the gilding nearly 
gone. Its non-contents are too numerous to mention ; but 
its contmits are— one plate and two-thirds of another, both 
very dosty from long disuse ; two or three rusty odd knires 
and forks, the forks usually short in one prong, and pointless 
as Hacked 9 Epigrams; one cracked bason,, a c»eain jug 
minus handle, and a tea-pot tans nose. 

The walls of his attic are not without their ornaments. 
On one side, you shall perceive some half-dozen ballads and 
" last words of notorious malefactors," pasted immovably 
against the wall by the last tenant, a son oi St. Crispin, since 
hanged ; on another side, is the portrait of that most cele- 
brated of all celebrated horses, SkewbaUy the decoration of 
a previous tenant, an out-of-place groom. Over the fire- 
place is a portrait of Shakspeare, framed, but not glazed ; 
m summer, after you have succeeded in brushing off the flies, 
to gain a look at it, you would suppose it to be a dot en- 
graving, but it is really an aquatint, the dotting is the work 
of Messieurs the Flies. He had till lately ah old bust of 
** one John Milton, a blind man, who wrote a long poem ;'' 
the said Milton has since accidentally lost his nose as well as 
his eyes ; but he consoles himself with its still resembling a 
poet, and calls it a Davenant, The manner and the occasion 
of the loss of the said nose are as follows : — it seems that a silly 
and uninformed mouse, ignorant that he had entered a poet s 
dormitory, whilst searching about the place with the near- 
sighted curiosity of a Bankes, was then and there discovered 
by the only companion of the poet's studies, an elderly and 
faithful tabby, (the solitary gift of a rich old countess who 
never offered him a dinner,) who, being much enraged at 
this gross ignorance of the Mouse, in coming to such a place 
of starvation, (forgetting that she was herself equally snly,) 
flew indignantly at the said unwitting Mouse, and in the 
hurry of her expedition, overturned the head of her master's 
favourite Milton. 

A bust of Sappho stands in a nook by his bed-side ; it 
was a long time draped by a thick, broad, black cobweb, 
which having fallen (for cobwebs as well as kingdoms must 
fall,) upon her temples, she has now not taken the veil, but 
has had it given her. 
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His library consists of many odd things and much literary 
lumber. The blank leaf of a copy of the ^^ New Way to 
Pay Old DM99'* is filled with a journal of debts, some of 
long standing and large amount, contracted before he was 
known to be a poet, (for who would trust a poet?) his 
latter debts are small, and are kept on the back of the title- 
page. Among other items you will find these, which are 
here quoted, as apt instances of his poverty and his ex- 
travagance : — 

£ 8, d. 

//.—To Simon Wildgoofie, tailor, for seating breedies 2 6 

To Mrs. Doublechalk, for cream 5 H 

— To Crispin Waxwcll, for heel-tapping my pmnps 

with the fashionable red 7 

— B — To Diana Soaper, for one month's washing .... 1 3i 
— - To Miss Juliana Doriana Augastina Lena Selina 

Grafton*^, for footing silk stockings three times 3 

A copy of Thomson's " Castle of Indolence^'* is much 
dog's-eared and grease-spotted, from his repeatedly going 
to sleep over the second canto, which seems to have inspired 
the indolence it deprecates ; the first canto is respectably 
oloftn, ftqd its beauties are carefully underlined. A copy of 
thelntme author's poem on ^^ Liberty!^ with MS. annotations, 
made to beguile the slow hours, whilst lodging in the Fleet. 
Akenside's Pleasures of Imagitwtions much thumbed and 
read. The covers, title, and preface of Blackmore's short 
poem ** The Creation^'* the title bearing this motto, '' Let 
there be light, and there was light ;" the poem gone ; seems 
to have been torn up for kindling his lamp ; for he burns 
oil, as he considers it classical : his real motive is economy. 
PMUip's " Splendid Skilliny*^ (the only one he is at times 
possessed of,) is in a very worn and depreciated state, and 
not worth sixpence. Shakspeare^s Works are in 8 vols, of 
eight various editions. ^^ Paradise LosV* was borrowed by 

• A spinster lady, of high pretensions but low situation, \^ho carries 
on the business of stocking-grafting, in a stall '' under the Rose,** a 
pot-bouse in Whitechapel. She is the reputed author of the following 
sentimental twuvelletes, as she calls them, (as it is conjectured, on 
account of their brevity,) printed at the Minenra press : — " The.^ 
Night-lighty w the Mysterious Chambermaid/* 7 vols. ; " The Tattered' 
Shirty or the Suspicioui^ Washerwoman," 9 vols. ; and ** The Yawning-' 
Hour: or the Pathetical, Sympathetical, and Peripatetical Patrole,** 
12 vols. ; with many other, but less interesting productions. 
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his nearest and dearest relation^ a money-getting uncle ; and 
*' Paradise Regained^^ was mortgaged for a beef-steak at 
Dolly's chop-house ; so that, as he says. Paradise Lost can- 
not be regained^ and Paradise Regained is lost. The 
*' Wealth of Nations*^ he made over to a wandering Jew- 
clothier, one of the tribe of Gad, for a pair of appendages 
to his braces ; and a small stereotyped Spenser was, at the 
same time, transmuted into a great coat. Most of his 
valuable wcnrks may be found in the before-mentioned re- 
lative's library, who, as he is merely a moneyed-man, and 
not a poet, estimates the value of every thing by its ap- 
pearance (the way of the world ;) 

'' For what's the worth of any thing, 
But just so much as it will bring :'* 

and though he makes a very ostentatious display of books, 
he never reads deeper into a volume than the title-page. 

For a long time our Poet was afflicted with the Biblio^ 
mania; and, during that period, all his talk, even his very 
dreams, were of Caxton and Wy ukin-de- Worde. He could 
not buy rare books, but he could purchase jE7ru»</ catalogues 
of those which had been sold ; and though his extravagance 
was sometimes bounded by his means, he never could resist 
purchasing a catalogue for ten shillings, even when his ten 
toes were covetous of its Russia-binding, for a cover to their 
^mi-nudity. He was, at length, known by the distinguish- 
ing appellation of the Cat (or catalogue) hunter. He was 
sometimes told that he had more Cols than caught mice, 
yet he went on with his hobby. At length he discovered 
that he had really more catalogues than books; this gave 
the alarm to his pride, and partially cured him of his foUy, 
Yet even now he is a more inveterate staU-hunter than any 
I'Would-be-prebend in the three kingdoms; but a book-stall 
is his game : he'll scent you one at half a mil^; and when 
he has run it down, noses it (from near-sightedness) for an 
hour or two beforje you can call him off, till he is as Wack in 
the hands (if not in the face) as a whitesmith. He has an 
instinctive faculty of tracking out a bookstall; the musty 
breadi of an old Caxton is sweeter to his nose than the sigh 
of Roses; and a peep into a soiled " Mirror for Magis- 
trates'' is to him a more picturesque than the Norfolk window 
of stained glass. 

Such are some of the eccentricities and whimsicalities of 
genius. 
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A PEEP INTO QUEEN ELIZABETH'S RElGN. 
(ConcUdedJrompageh^,) 



IX. 

While great ^iza laid to beaaty claim. 
She also sigh'd for literary fame, 
With her own royal pen die aim'd to shine. 
In Terse and prose with many a laboilr'd line $ 
Yet tho' she, learnedly, both spoke and wrote^ 
Could Greek articulate, and Latin quote. 
By Ascham grounded in grammatic rules, 
Bv Ascham taught the jargon of the schools ! 
She ne'er could by her literary lays, 
Obtain the meed of literary praise. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Queen Elizabeth wrote and translated several books ; and 
she was familiarly acquainted with the Greek as well as the 
Latin tongue. It is pretended, that she made an extem- 
pore reply in Greek to the University of Cambridge, who 
had addressed her in that language. It is certain, 3iat she 
answered in Latin, without premeditation, and in a very 
spirited manner, to the Poli^ Ambassador, who had been 
wanting in respect to her. When she had finished, she turned 
about to her courtiers, and said, ^' God's death I my lords^ 
(for she was much addicted to swearing,) I have been 
forced this day to scour up my old Latin, that hath long 
lain rusting." Elizabeth, even after she was queen, did not 
entirely drop the ambition of being an author : and next to 
her desire of admiration for beauty, this seems to have been 
the chief object of her vanity. She translated Boethius of 
the Consolation of Philosophy ; in order, as she pretended, 
to allay her grief for Henry the Fourth's change of religion. 
As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's compositions, we 
may pronounce, that notwithstanding her application, and 
her excellent parts, her taste in literature was very in« 
different. She was even inferior to her successor in this 
particular, who was himself far from being a just model of 
eloquence. — Hume. 

X. 

Clear as the light which constitutes the day. 
Was our Queen's passion for despotic sway ; 
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Onr streets, we're told, were crowded with a train 
Of idTers loose, and riotous, and vain; 
The may'r himself endeayour'd to repress 
Disorders dreadful, running to excess ; 
Nay, ey'n the star chamber ^ without effect 
The peaceful, aim'd from insults to protect ; 
Eliza rouz'd by these repeated crimes, 
A law revived, well -suited to the times, 
When Tudors nil'd, but in a Brunswick* s reign, 
Vft want no martial law our idlers to restnon* 
By such severities our rigid queen. 
Gave birth to many a melancholy sceiKft ; 
For those invested with deputed sway, 
Cbmmand, with too much latitude obey ; 
Dress'd in their << brief authority/' they daie 
The good to punish, and the guiliy spare. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The streets of London were very much infested with idle 
vagabonds and riotous persons : the Lord Mayor had en- 
deavoured to repress this disorder ; the Star-chamber had 
exerted its authority, and inflicted punishment on these 
rioters : but the Queen, finding those remedies inefiectual, 
revived martial law, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a com- 
mission of Provost-marshai : ** granting him authority, and 
commanding him, upon signification given by the justices of 
peace, in London, or the neighbouring counties, of such 
ofienders worthy to be speedily executed by martial law, to 
attack, and take the same persons, and in the presence of 
the said justices, according to justice of martial law, to 
execute them upon the gallows or gibbet openly, or near to 
such place where the said rebellious and incorrigible offen- 
ders shall be found to have committed the said great of- 
fences.''* I suppose it will be difficult to produce an 
instance of such an act of authority in any place nearer 
than Muscovy. — Hume. 



XI. 

Where is the heiress in this happy land. 
Ready to §^ve, by force compell'd, her hand 
To him her sovereign destines for her lord. 
However loath'd, detested, and abhorr'd ! 
Would not her bosom in rebellion rise. 
Should force supremely reign o'er nuptial ties I 

* Rhymer, torn. x?i. p. 279. 
f6 
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Yet such restraints on lieiresses were lud. 
When great EUaa Britain's sceptre sway'd : 
With all our dogs on matrimony, stiU 
A British nuuld may marry whom she will. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Wardship was the most regular of all the impositions by 
prerogative. Yet it was a badge of slavery, and oppres- 
sive to the great families. When an estate fell to a female, 
the sovereign obliged her to marry any one he pleased* 
Whether the heir was male or female, the crown enjoyed 
the whole profits of the rents during the minority. The 
giving of a rich wardship was a usual method of rewarding 
a courtier or favourite. — Hume, 

xn. 

To throw new lustre on Britannia's isle. 

On trade Eliza beam'd a gracious smile ; 

By her encourag*d, yenf rous on the main. 

Bold narigators sail'd in quest of gain ; 

In new, fax distant expeditions bold. 

They sail'd in quest of all sedudng gold. 

To climes remote, to regions unexplored. 

With yarious riches plentifully stor'd ; 

They, yenf rous, steer'd their course, discov'ries made. 

And gaye new vigour to the nerves of trade. 

Our Eastern traders who commercial stores 

From Britain first upon the Indian shores ; 

(Led on by sweetly-smiling Hope) displayed. 

Rose into uivour with the royal maid ; 

From her encouragement they soon obtain'd. 

From her a flatt'ring patent soon they gain'd. 

And home retum'd firom many a golden scene. 

With splendid presents to their peerless queen. 

To the new world, swift suling firom the old. 

Full of high hrpes, a vent'rous train behold. 

See them abandoning die lap of ease. 

Their prows exploring tum'd to southern seas ; 

All by the " sacred toirst" of gold inflam'd, 

A thirst increasing, never to be tam'd, 

A thirst which ne'er is satisfied, whose rage. 

No acquisitions ever can assuage ; 

Still, still it craves, for <' somethmg unpossest," 

And bums up eveiy virtue in the breast 

OBSSRVATIONS. 

Queen Elizabeth, sensible how much the defence of her 
kingdom depended on its naval power, was desirous to en- 
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courage commerce and navigation ; but as her monopolies 
tended to extinguish all domestic industry, which is much 
.more valuable than foreign trade, and is the foundation of 
it ; the general train of her conduct was very ill calculated 
to serve the purpose at which she aimed, much less to pro- 
mote the riches of her people. The exclusive companies 
also were an immediate check on foreign trade. Yet, not- 
withstanding these discouragements, the spirit of the age 
was strongly bent on naval enterprizes ; and besides the 
military expeditions against the Spaniards, many attempts 
were made, and many new branches of foreign commerce 
were opened by the English. Sir Martin Forbisher under- 
took three fruitless voyages to discover the north-west pas- 
sage. Davis, not dislRartened by this ill success, made a 
new attempt, when he discovered the Straits which pass by 
his name. In 1600 the Queen granted the first patent to 
the East India Company : the stock of that company was 
seventy-two thousand pounds; and they fitted out four 
ships, under the command of James Lancaster, for this new 
branch of trade. The adventure proved successful, and the 
ships returning with a rich cargo, encouraged the company 
to continue that commerce. — There were two attempts made 
in this reign to settle colonies in America; one by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, in Newfoundland ; another by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, in Virginia; but neither of these projects 
proved successful. — Hume, 



XIII. 

In great Elizabeth's distinguisb'd reign. 
Of wand'ring fugitives, a num'rous train. 
From fertile Flanders, persecuted, fled 
To British shores, by smiling Freedom led ; 
From ruthless Alva's desolating sword. 
Whose sway destructive deeply they deplor'd ; 
Affrighted from each sanguinary scene, 
They fled, and found a friend in Britain's queen. 
O, how their interest scepter'd kings mistake, 
l^ene'er by war they trade's foundations shake ! 
Spurr'd 1]y ambition, what do monarchs gain. 
Who, following Philip, freedom to enchiun, 
Idke him, compel the subjects thc^ command^ 
Distrest to migrate from thdr native land \ 
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OBSKRVAXrONS. 

The state of the English manufactures was at this time 
very low ; and foreign wares of almost all kinds had the 
preference. About 1590, there were in London four per- 
sons only rated in the subsidy-books so high as four hun- 
dred pounds. This computation is not, indeed, to be 
deemed an exact estimate of their wealth. In 1567, there 
were found on enquiry to be four thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-one strangers, of all nations in London : of whom 
three thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight were JP/emm^^, 
and only fifty-eight Scots. The persecutions in France and 
the Low Countries drove afterwards a greater number of 
foreigners into England; and the commerce, as well as 
manufactures of that kingdom, was very much improved by 
them. — Hume, 

XIV. 

The brightest page in fair Eliza's reign. 
Is that which marks her triumph oyer Spain ; 
There we behold her eminently great, 
There all her actions reverence create. 

When haughty Philip threatened to invade, 
Her envied kingdom, fearless, undi&mayM, 
To ^ums defensive rapidly she flew. 
And from the general voice incitement drew ; 
That voice which sov'reigns, if they're truly wise. 
On great occasions, never will despise. 

The people, often wrong, are always right. 
When they invaders to repel unite. 
Invaders potent, who, inflam'd with ire, 
'Gainst law, religion, liberty conspire ; 
Of war, when such invaders spre»l th' alarm. 
Who will not, rising to repel them, arm ? 

When boastful Philip threatened to invade 
The envied kingdom of our royal maid. 
Clearly her danger she beheld, but ne'er. 
By danger seen, was driv*n to despair ; 
When her proud foes with hostile fleets appear'd. 
The British standard she with boldness rear'd ; 
And with a promptitude, denoting sense. 
With spirit join'd, prepar'd for her defence, 
Prepar'd, collected all her kingdom's force, 
To check invasion in its daring course. 
Throughout the martial land> from man to man, 
A glorious ardour, animating, ran \ 
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Each warrior bold, <' delib'rate Talonr breaih'd/' 
His peaceful sword, in risiiig wrath, iinsheath'd. 
And vow'd, resentment sparkling in his eye. 
By Spain prorok'd, to conquer or to die. 

Lab'ring w6 find the writers of the day, 
' For words, th' Armada's terrors to display ; 
Painting at once, its magnitade and pow'rs. 
They dress description with poetic flow'rs. 
With ease, indeed, we may believe that Spain, 
Had ne'er till then, presented on the main 
A spectacle so splendid ; but this sight 
Did not our British mariners affright ; 
For bold attempts, and for address renown'd. 
They heard the Spanish thunder rolling round. 
Nor felt their hearts discomfited : the roar 
Increased the bray^ry which they felt before. 
To gire new yigour to the natiion*s zeal. 
Which glow'd intensely for the public weal, 
Eliza pitch'd her tent on Tilb'ry plain. 
From where majestic Thames roUs onward to the main : 

There, riding thro* the armed files, her eye 

Clear and commanding, charm'd was to descry 

The martial ardour on the looks of all, 

Rouz'd to resentment, and resolr'd to fall 

With glory, fip^hting in their country's cause, 

To guard its liberty, religion, laws. 

Or mount triumphant, o'er invaders bold, 

And see their names by plausive fame enroU'd. 

May Britons ever such an ardour feel. 

May they alarm, with such heroic zeal. 

Whene'er perfidious France and Sptdn conjoin'd^ 

Aim in the chains of servitude to bind 

Fair Freedom's sons ! may Britons then unite. 

And fiercely rush into the thickest fight ; 

To dae, determin'd, or to conquer those 

Who wish fair Freedom's happy reign to close. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The Lizard was the first land made by the Armada, 
about sun-set (July 19, 1588 ;) and as the Spaniards took 
it for the Ram-head, near Plymouth, they bore out to sea 
with an intention of returning next day, and attacking the 
English navy. They were descried by Fleming, a Scotch 
pirate, who was roving in those seas, and who immediately 
set sail, to inform the English admiral of their approach ; 
another fortunate event, which contributed extremely to the 
safety of the fleet. Effingham had just time to get out of 
port, when he saw the Spatiish Armada coming full sail to- 
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wards him^ dispofled in the form of a half moon, and 
stretching the distance of seven miles from the extremity of 
one division to that of the other. An eloquent historian of 
Italy, in imitation of Camden, has asserted, that the Ar- 
mada, though the ships bore every sail, yet advanced with 
a slow motion, as if the ocean groaned with supporting, 
and the winds were tired with impelling so enormous a 
weight. The truth, however, is, the largest of the Spanish 
vessels would scarce pass for third rates in the present navy 
of England ; yet were they so ill framed, or so ill governed, 
that they were quite unwieldy, and could not sail upon 
a wind, nor tack on occasion, nor be engaged in stormy 
weather by the seamen. Neither the mechanics of ship- 
building, nor the experience of mariners, had attained 
so great perfection as could serve for the security and 
government of such bulky vessels ; and the English, who 
had already had experience, how unserviceable they com- 
monly were, were not dismayed with their tremendous ap- 
pearance. 

The Armada had now reached Calais, and cast anchor 
before that place, in expectation, that the Duke of Parma, 
who had got intelligence of their approach, would put to 
sea, and join his forces to them. The English admiral 
practised here a very successful stratagem upon the Spa- 
niards. He took eight of his smaller ships, and filling them 
with all combustible materials, sent them, one afler another, 
into the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards fancied, that 
they were fireships of the same contrivance with a famous 
vessel which had lately done so much execution in the 
Schelde near Antwerp; and they immediately cut their 
cables, and took to flight, with the. greatest precipitation. 
The English fell upon them next morning, while in con- 
fusion; and besides doing great damage to other ships, 
they took or destroyed twelve of the enemy. By this time, 
it was become apparent, that the intention, for which these 
great preparations were made by the Spaniards, was en- 
tirely frustrated. A violent tempest overtook the Armada 
after they had passed the Orkneys. The ships had already 
lost their anchors, and were obliged to keep to sea ; the ma- 
riners, unaccustomed to such hardships, and not able to 
govern such unwieldy vessels, yielded to the fury of the 
storm, and allowed tlieir ships to drive on the Western 
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Ides of Scotland, or on the coast of Ireland, where they 
were miserably wrecked. Not a half of the navy returned 
to Spain; and the seamen, as well as soldiers, who remained, 
w&e so overcome with hardship and fatigue, so dispirited 
by their discomfiture, that they filled all Spain with accounts 
of the valour of the English, and of the tempestuous vio- 
lence of that ocean whicli surrounds them. — Hume. 



MARRIAGE CEREMONIES OF VARIOUS n1^(|%. 
(Resumed from page 32.^ \ ^ :^y 

In some parts of Switzerland no marriage can be solemnized 
between p^vons who differ in their religious principles, and 
both men and women are bound to pay some respect to the 
parity of years. A woman is enjomed to remain six months 
in a state of widowhood before she can alter her condition; 
aiid a man, though not expressly limited, is advised to wait 
a reasonable time to obviate scandal, and to shew that he h^ 
'<fi^ the hand of God." 

In Venice the noble ladies are allowed no jewellery except 
the first year after marriage. 

In Portugal, notwithstanding the watchful eye of the 
Duenna, the lovers contrive to exchange hUlet'doux in a 
manner that deserves notice. The little boys who attend 
the altars are generally the cupids on this bccasion : they re- 
ceive the letters from the lover, make their way through the 
crowd till they approach the fair one — then throwing them- 
selves on their knees, repeat the Ave Marias Stella, and be- 
gin beating their breast ; — rafter the ejaculations are finished 
they cross the forehead, and falling on their face and hands, 
fervently kiss the ground. In the meantime the letters are 
convey^ under the lady's drapery, and they bring back 
others. Sometimes when the lovers are coming out of 
church, they contrive to dip their hands at the same moment 
into the holy water font, exchange billets and enjoy the de- 
lectable pleasure of pressing each other's fingers. Their 
marriage feasts are attended with a vast expense. The 
k>wer classes often exhaust all their resources on these occa- 
sions. The nuptial bed-chamber is adorned in the most 
costly manner with silks, brocades, and flowers : even the 
' wedding sheets are trimmed with the finest lace. Widows 
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seldom avail themgeives of their privilege of re-mtfrrying'. 
They never assume the family names of their basbaadBy tat 
in all the viciasiludes of matrimony retain their own. 

In Scotland, the weddings of persons of inferior rank are 
managed in a very sociable manner. The company consuts 
promiscuously of the high and low. Each guest contributes 
according to his ability or inclination ; for which, a deooat 
dinner ia provided, and afterwards a jovial dance. When 
the parties happen to be servants in respectable families, the 
contributions are sometimes so liberal that they are sufficient 
to establish the young couple in the world. 

Buchanan reports a law of Evenus, or Ewen the 3d. King 
of Scotland, by which it was ordered that the first riigfat of a 
nobleman's marriage should be the king's fee; and that the 
nobleman, besides taking the same liberty with the coa^• 
moner's wife, should again command their company whenever 
they pleased. Malcdm the 3d. at the entreaty of hisQuees 
Margaret, changed this indulgence into a fine of half a mark» 
to be paid by the husband in lieu of parting with the privi*> 
leges of his bed for the first night. 

In Ireland, weddings are always celebrated with much 
dancing — ^a number of country neighbours among the poor 
people ^ upon some young woman, who ought as they 
think to be married, and they agree also upon a young fel- 
low as a proper husliand ; this being determined, they send 
to the fair one's cabin, to inform her that on the Sunday £oU 
lowing, she is to be horsed, that is, carried on men's backs. 
She must then provide whiskey and cyder for a treat, as att 
will pay her a visit af\er mass for a hurling match. As- sooa 
as she is horsed the hurling begins, in which the young fellow 
appointed for her husband has the eyes of the company 
fixed on him : if he come off conqueror, he is certainly 
married to the girl ; but if another is victorioas, the prix»b 
transferred to the victor. These trials are not always 
finished in one Sunday — they occupy sometimes two int 
three, and the common expression when the contest is ov^ 
is, that such a person is goaled. 

The Circassian young women are brought up by the 
mother, who teaches them embroidery, to make their own 
dress, and that of their future husbands* On the day of 
marriage, the father makes the bride a present, but reserve! 
the greatest part of what he intends to give her till the birth 
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of the first child. On this occasion she pays him a visit, re-* 
oeives from him the remainder of her portion, and is clothed 
in the matron's dress, consisting principally of a veil. 

In China, marriage is peculiarly reverenced by the peo- 
ple, and protected by the law. The adulterer is always 
panished with death, and the same punishment is usually 
inflicted upon him who seduces an unmarried woman from 
the path of rectitude. A Chinese often enters into the mar- 
riage state without having ever seen the woman he espouses. 
His knowledge of her is generally gained from some female 
relation who acts the part of a match-maker. If, however, 
the husband is imposed upon with respect to her age or figure, 
he can, if he pleases, obtain a divorce. The father gives no 
dowry with his daughter, on the contrary the bridegroom is 
obliged to pay hhn for his wife. The amount to be given 
is generally decided by the aforesaid marriage negociators. 
T^ parents of the bride ^x the day for the performance of 
the ceremony, taking special care to consult the calendar for 
a lucky one. At the appointed time the bride is placed in 
a chair, or close palanquin, and is surrounded by persons of 
both sexes, carrying torches and flambeaux even in the mid- 
dle of the day. A troop of musicians, with pipes, drums, 
and hautboys, march before the chair, her family follow be- 
hind. The key of the chair in which she is enclosed, is com- 
mitted to the custody of a trusty servant, to be delivered to 
the husband only, who, richly dressed, waits at his gate for 
the arrival of the procession. When it approaches, the key 
is put into his hands, by means of which, at the first glance, he 
learns his fortune. If he is discontented with his intended 
spouse, he suddenly shuts the chair, and sends her back to 
her relations; but to get rid of her, it costs him a sum equal 
to that he gave to obtain her. If he is contented, she de- 
scends from her chair, and enters the house ; she is then 
committed into the hands of the women, who partake of an 
entertainment, and remain with her the whole day; the male 
part of the guests are treated in like manner by the husband. 
The women amuse themselves separately, and the men do 
the same in another apartment. A handsome Chinese damsel, 
who unites accomplishments with her beauty, will fetch from 
450 to 700 louisd'ors, while there are some who sell for less 
than 100. 

The Tartars, in general, are not restricted in the number 
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of their wives, besides coDcubines whom they choose from 
among their slaves. The MahomeUn Tartars must not con- 
tract a marriage within certain degrees of affinity ; but the 
Pagan may marry any of their kindred, except their natural 
mothers: it is not unusual for the father to take his daughter 
to wife, and they generally abandon their wives when they 
draw near forty, considering them thenceforth as no other 
than servants, whom they provide with victuals, for taking 
care of, and tending upon the young wives who succeed to 
their places. It is usual among some of the Tartar tribes, 
for a young pair to retire and live together as man and wife 
for one year : if, during that time, the woman produce a 
child, their marriage is completed ; but if not, they separate 
at pleasure, or agree to make another year's trial. Traces 
of this custom may be still discovered in the law of Scotland, 
according to which a marriage dissolved within a year and a 
day, and without a child, has no legal consequ^ices, but 
restores the property of each party to the same situation, as 
if no such alliance had ever existed. We believe a some- 
what similar custom is still prevalent in the Isle of Portland. 
(To be reaumedJ 



THE LIFE OF EDWARD LORD HERBERT, OF CHERBURY. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
(Resumed from page 54.^ 

There is another custom likewise, that the knights the 
first day wear the gown of some religious order, and the 
night following to be bathed ; after which, they take an oath 
never to sit in place where injustice shou'd be done, but 
they shall right it to the uttermost of their power, and particu- 
larly ladies and gentlewomen that shall be wronged in their 
honour, if they demand assistance, and many other points, 
not unlike the romances of Knight Errand. 

The second day to wear rob^ of crimson taffita (in which 
habit I am painted in my study) and so to ride from St. 
James*s to Whitehall with our Esquires before us, and the 
third day to wear a gown of purple sattin, upon the left 
sleeve whereof is fastened certain strings, weaved of white 
silk and gold tied in a knot, and tassels to it of the same, 
which all the knights are obliged to wear untill they have 
done something famous in Arms, or 'till some lady of ho» 
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Hour take it off, and fasten it on her sleeve, saying I will 
answer he shall prove a good knight. I had not long worn 
this string, but a principal lady of the Court, and certainly 
in most men's opinion, the handsomest,* took mine off, 
and said she would pledge her honour for mine ; I do not 
name this lady because some passages happened afterwards 
which oblige me to silence, though nothing could be justly 
said to her prejudice, or wrong. 

Shortly after this, I intended to go with Charles, Earl of 
Nottingham, the Lord Admiral, who went to Spain to take 
the king's oath for confirmation of the articles of peace be- 
twixt the two crowns; howbeit, by the industry of some 
near me, who desired to stay me at home, I was hindered, 
and instead of going that voyage, was made sheriff of Mont-^* 
gomeryshire, concerning which I will say no more, but that 
I bestowed the place of under sheriff, as also other places in 
my gifts, freely, without either taking gift or reward ; which 
custom also i have observed throughout the whole course of 
my life ; in so much that when I was ambassador in France 
and might have had great presents, which former ambassadors 
accepted, for doing lawful! courtesies to merchants and others, 
yet no gratuity, upon what terms soever, cou'd ever be fast- 
ened upon me. 

This public duty did not hinder me yet to follow my be- 
loved studies in a country life for the most part ; though 
sometimes also I resorted to Court, without yet that I had 
any ambition there, and mudi less was tainted with those 
corrupt delights incident to the times: for living with my 
wife in all conjugall loyalty for the space of about ten years 
after my marriage, I wholly declined the allurements and 
temptations whatsoever, whidi might incline me to violate 
my marriage bed. 

About the year 1608 my two daughters, called Beatrice 
and Florance, who lived not yet long after, and one son 
Richard being born, and come to so much maturity, that 
though in their meer childhood they gave no little hopes of 
themselves for the future time, I called them all before my 
wife, demanding how she liked them, to which she answering, 
well ; I demanded then whether she was willing to do so 

• It is impossible perhaps at this distance of time to ascertain who 
this lady was, but there is no doubt of it being ^e same person men- 
tioned afterwards, whom he calls the fairest of her time. 
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much for them as I wouM? whereupon flhe replying de* 
manded what I meant by that? I told her that for my part i 
was but young for a man, and die not old for a woman, 
|;hat our lives were in the hands of God, that if he pleased 
to call either of us away, that party which remained might 
marry again, and have children by some other, to which 
our estates might be disposed ; for preventing whereof f 
thought fit to motion to her, tliat if she wou'd assure upon 
the son any quantity of lands from 300/. a year to 1000/. I 
wou'd do the like ; but my wife not approving hereof, an- 
swered in these express words, that she wou'd not draw the 
cradle upon her head ; whereupon I desiring her to advise 
better upon the business, and to take some few days respite 
,for that purpose, she seem'd to depart from me not very well 
contented. About a week or ten days afterwards, I de- 
manded again what she thought concerning the motion f 
made, to which she said no more, but that she dioughjt she had 
already answered me sufficiently to the point ; I told her then 
that I should make another motion to her, which was that 
injregard 1 was too young to go beyond sea before I married 
her, she now wouM give me leave for a while to see foreign 
countries ; howbeit if she wou'd assure her lands as I wou'd 
mine, in the manner above-mentioned, I wou'd never de^ 
part from her; she answered that I knew her mind before 
concerning that point, yet that she shou'd be sorry I went 
beyond sea, never the less, if I wou'd needs go, she could not 
help it. This, whether a licence taken or given, served' my 
turn to prepare without delay, for a journey beyond sea, 
that so 1 might satisfy that curiosity I long since had to see 
foreign countrys : so that I might leave my wife so little dis- 
contented as I cou'd, 1 left her not only posterity to renew 
the family of the Herberts of St. Gillian's, according to her 
father's desire to inherit his lands, but the rents of all the 
lands she brought with her, reserving mine own partly to 
pay my brothers and sisters portions, and defraying my 
charges abroad. Upon which terms, though I was sorry to 
leave my wife, as having lived most honestly with her all 
this time, I thought it no such unjust ambition to attain the 
knowledge of foreign countrys, especially since I had in 
great part already attained tlie languages, and that I in- 
tended not to spend any long time out of my country. 
Before I departed yet I left her with child of a sod. 
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daristened afterwards by the name of Edward ; and now com- 
ing to Court, I obtained a licence to go beyond sea, taking 
whh me for my companion Mr. Aurelian Townsend, a gen- 
tleman that spoke the languages of French, Italian, and 
Spanish in great perfection, and a man to wait in my cham- 
ber, who spoke French, two lackeys, and three horses. 
Coming thus to Dover, and passing the seas to Calais, I 
jonrnied without any memorable adventure, 'till I came to 
Fauxbourgx St. Germans in Paris, where Sir George Crew 
then ambassador for the king lived ; I was kindly receiv'd 
by him, and often invited to his table. Next to his house 
dwelt the Duke of Vantadour, who had married a daughter 
of Monsieur de Montmorency, grand Conestable de France; 
many -visits being exclianged between that Dutchess and the 
Lady of our Ambassador, it pleased the Dutchess to invite 
me to her father's house, at the Castle of Merlou, being about 
24 miles from Paris : and here I found much welcome from 
that brave old General,* who being inform'd of my name, 
said he knew well of what family I was, telling the first no* 
tice he bad of the Herberts was at the siege of St. Quintence, 
where my grandfather with a command of foot under WU- 
liam Earl of Pembro<4c was. Passing two or three days here, 
it happened one evening that a daughter of the Dutchess of 
about 10 or 11 years of age, going one evening from the 
castie to walk in the meadows, my self with divers French 
gentlemen attended her and some gentlewomen that were 
with her ; this young lady wearing a knot of ribband on her 
head, a French chevalier took it suddainly and fastned it to 
his hatband ; the young lady offended herewith demands her 
ribband, but he refusing to restore it, the young lady ad- 
dressing herself to me, said Monsieur, I pray get my ribb^tnd 

* Henry de Montmorency, second son of the great Constable Anne 
de M<mtmorency who was killed at the battle of St. Dennis 1567, and 
brother of Duke Francis, another renowned warrior and statesman. 
Henry was no less distinguished in both capacities, and gained 
great glory at the battles of Dreux and St. Dennis. He was made 
Constable by Henry 4Ui, though he cou*d neither read nor write, and 
died in the habit of St. Francis 1614. He was father of the gallant but 
unfortunate Duke Henry, the last of that illustrious and ancient line, 
who took for their motto, Dieu ayde au premier Chretien! The 
JDuchessof Ventadour, mentioned above, was Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of the constable, and wife of Anne de Levi Duke of Ventadour. 
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from that gentleman ; hereupon going towards him, I cour- 
teously, with my hat in my hand, desired him to do me tbe 
honor that I may deliver the lady her ribband or bouquet 
again ; but he roughly answering me, Do you think I will 
give it you, when I have refused it to her ? I replyed, nay 
then sir I will make you restore it by force, whereupon also 
putting on my hat and reaching at his, he to save himself 
ran away, and ader a long course in the meadow finding 
that I had almost overtook him, he turned short, and running 
to the young lady was about to put the ribband on her hand^ 
when I seizing upon his arm, said to the young lady, it was 
I that gave it. Pardon me, quoth she, it is he that gives it 
me : 1 said then, madam, I will not contradict you, but if 
he dare say that I did not constrain him to give it, I will fight 
with him. The French gentleman answered nothing there« 
unto for the present, and so conducted the young lady again 
to the castle. The next day I desired Mr. Aurelian Towns- 
end to tell the French cavalier that either he must confess 
^hat I constrained him to restore the ribband, or fight with 
me ; but the gentleman seeing him unwilling to accept of this 
challenge, went out from the place, whereupon I following ' 
him, some of the gentlemen that belonged to the constable 
taking notice hereof acquainted him therewith, who sending 
for the French cavalier, checked him well for his saudness, 
in taking the ribband away from his grandchild, and after- 
wards bid him depart his house ; and this was all that I ever 
heard of the gentleman, with whom I proceeded in that 
manner because I thought myself obliged thereunto by the 
oath * taken when I was made Knight of the Bath^ as I for- 
merly related upon this occasion. 

I must remember also that three other times I engaged 
myself to challenge men to fight with me, who I conceived 
had injured ladies and gentlewomen, one was in defence of 
my cozen Sir Francis Newport's daughter, who was married 

* This oath is one remnant of a snperstitioiis and romantic age, 
which an age, ctdling itself enlightened, still retains. The solemn ser- 
vice at the investiture of knights, which has not the least connection 
with any thing holy, is a piece of the same profime pageantry. Hie 
oath being no longer supposed to Innd, it is strange mockery to invoke 
Heaven on so trifling an occasion. It would be more strange if eveiy 
Knight, like the too consdentious Lord Herbert, thought Mmseif 
bound to cut a man's throat every time a miss lost her top&not ! 
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to John Barker of Hamon, whose younger brother and heir 

« * * * * * 

* * sent him a challenge, which to this day 

he never answered, and wou'd have beaten him afterwards, 
but that I was hindered by my uncle Sir Francis Newport. 

I had another occasion to challenge one Captain Vaughan, 
who I conceived offered some injury to my sister the Lady 
Jones of Abarmarlas ; I sent him a challenge, which he ac- 
cepted, the place between us being appointed beyond Green- 
wich, with seconds on both sides ; hereupon I coming to the 
King's Head in Greenwich, with intention the next morning 
to be in the place, I found the house beset with at least an 
hundred persons, partly sent by the Lords of the Privy 
CouDsell, who gave order to apprehend me, I hearing thereof, 
desired my servant to bring my horses as far as he cou^d 
from my lodging, but yet within sight of me ; which being 
done, and all this company coming to lay hold on me, I and 
my second, who was my cozen James Price of Hanachly, 
sallyed out of the doors, with our swords drawn, and in 
spight of that multitude made our way to our horses, where 
my servant very honestly opposing himself against those 
who wou'd have laid hands upon us, while we got up on 
horseback, was himself laid hold on by them, and evil treated, 
which I perceiving rid back again, and with my sword in 
my hand rescued him, and afterwards seeing him get on 
horseback, charged them to go any where rather than to 
follow me ; riding ailerwards with my second to the place 
appointed, I found nobody there, which as I heard after- 
wards, happened because the Lords of the Counsell taking 
notice of this difference apprehended him, and charged him 
in his Majesty's name not to fight with me, since otherwise 
I believed he wou'd not have failed. 

The third that I questioned in this kind was a Scotch 
gentleman, who taking a ribband in the like manner from 
Mrs. Middlemore a maid of honour, as was done- from the 
young lady above-mentioned, in a back room behind Queen 
Ann's lodgings in Greenwich ; she likewise desired me to 
get her the said ribband, I repaired as formerly to him in a 
courteous manner to demand it, but he refusing as the 

• This space is left blank, because there is certainly- something 
wanting in the original. 
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French Cavalier did, I caught him by the neck, and had 
almost thrown him down, when company came in and parted 
us; I offered likewise to fight with this gentleman, and came 
to the place appointed by Hide-Park, but this also was in- 
teoiipted by order of the Lords of the Counsell, and I never 
heard more of him. 

These passages though different in time I have related 
here together, both for the similitude of argument, and that 
it may appear how strictly I held my self to my oath of 
knighthood; since for the rest I can truly say, that though I 
have lived in the armies and courts of the greatest princes in 
Christendom, yet I never had a quarrel with man for mine 
own sake, so that although in mine own nature I was ever 
cholerick and hasty, yet I never without occasion given 
quarrelled with any body, and as little did any body attempt 
to give me offence, as having as clear a reputation for my 
courage as whosoever of my time. For my friends often I 
have hazarded myself, but never yet drew ray sword for my 
own sake singly, as hateing ever the doing of injury, con- 
tenting my self only to resent them when they were offer'd 
me. After this digression I shall return to my history. 

That brave constable in France testifying now more than 
formerly his regard of me, at his departure from Merlou to 
his fair house at Chantilly, five or six railed distant, said he 
left that castle to be commanded by me, as also his forests 
and chases which were well stored with wild boar and stag, 
and that I might hunt them when I pleased : Jie told me also 
that if I wou'd learn to ride the great horse, he had a stable 
there of some fifty, the best and choicest as was thought in 
France, and that his Escuyer, called Monsieur de Disancour, 
nor inferior to Pluvenel or Labrove, shou'd teach me. I did 
with great thankfulness accept his offer, as being vei^ much 
addicted to the exercise of riding great horses ; and as for 
. hunting in his forests I told him I should use it sparingly, as 
being desirous to preserve his game ; he commanded also h» 
Escuyer to keep a table for me, and his pages to attend me, 
the chief of whom was Monsieur de Mennon, who proving to 
be one of the best horsemen in France, keeps now an Aca- 
demy in Paris ; and here I shall recount a little passage be- 
twixt him and his master, that the inclination of the French 
at that time may appear, there being scarce any man thought 
worth tlie looking on, that had not killed some other in duell; 
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Mennon desiring to marry a neece of Monsieur Disancour, 
who it was thought shou'd be his heir, was thus answered by 
him ; Friend, it is not time yet to marry, I will tell you what 
you must do ; if you will be a brave man, you must first 
kill in single combat two or three men, then afterwards 
marry and tngender two or three children, or the world will 
neither have got nor lost by you ; of which strange counsel! 
Disancour was no otherwise the author than as he had been 
an example at least of the former part, it being his fortune 
to have fought three or four brave duells in his time. 

And now as every morning I mounted the great horse, 
so in the afternoon I many times went a hunting, the manner 
of which was this : the Duke of Montmorency having given 
order to the tenants of the town of Merlou, and some vil- 
lages adjoining, to attend me when I went a hunting, they 
upon my summons usually repaired to those woods where I 
intended to find my game, with drums and musquets, to the 
number of 60 or 80, and sometimes 100 or more persons, 
they entring the wood on that side with that noyse, dis- 
charging their pieces and beating their said drums, we on 
the other side of the said wood having placed mastiffs and 
grey-hounds to the number of 20 or 30, which Monsieur 
de Montmorency kept near his castle, expected those beasts 
they should force out of the wood ; if stags or wild boars 
came forth, we commonly spared them, pursuing only the 
wolves, which were there in great number, of which are 
found two sorts; the mastiff* wolf thick and short, though he 
cou'd not indeed run fast, yet wou'd fight with our dogs ; 
the grey-hound wolf long and swift> who many times escaped 
our best dogs, though when he were overtaken easily killed 
by us, without making much resistance ; of both these sorts 
I killed divers with my sword, while I stayed there. 

One time also it was my fortune to kill a wild boar in this 
manner ; the boar being rouzed from his den fled before our 
dogs for a good space, but finding them press him hard 
turned his head against our dogs, and hurt three or four of 
them very dangerously, I came on horseback up to him, and 
with my sword thrust him twice or thrice without entering 
his skin, the blade being not so stiff* as it shou'd be : the 
boar hereupon turned upon me, and much endanger'd my 
horse, -which I perceiving rid a little out of the way, and 
leaving my horse with my lacky, returned with my sword 
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against the boar, M^ho by this time had hurt more dogs, and 
here happened a pretty kind of fight, for when I thrust at 
the boar sometimes with my sword, which in some places I 
made enter, the boar wou'd run at me, whose tusks yet by 
stepping a little out of the way I avoided, but he then turn- 
ing upon me, the dogs came in, and drew him off, so that 
he fell upon them, which I perceiving, ran at the boar with 
my sword again, which made him turn upon me, but then 
the dogs pulled him from me again, while so relieving one 
another by turns, we killed the boar. At this chace Mon- 
sieur Disancour and Mennon were present, as also Mr. 
Townsend, yet so as they did endeavour rather to withdraw 
me from than assist me in tlie danger. Of which boar some 
part being well seasoned and larded, I presented to my 
unkle Sir Francis Newport in Shropshire, and found most 
excellent meat. 

Thus having passed a whole summer, partly in these ex- 
ercises, and partly in visits of the duke of Montmorency at 
his fair house in Chantilly, which for its extraordinary fair- 
ness and situation I shall here describe : 

A little river descending from some higher grounds in a 
country which was almost all his own, and filing at last 
upon a rock in the middle of a valley, which to keep its 
way forwards, it must on one or other side thereof have de- 
clined. Some of the ancestors of the Montmorency s to ease 
the river of this labour, made divers channels through this 
rock to give it a free passage, dividing the rock l^ that 
means into little islands, upon which he built a great strong 
castle, joyned together with bridges, and sumptuously fur- 
nished with hangings of silk and gold, rare pictures and sta- 
tues; all which buildings united as I formerly told, were 
incompassed about with water, which was paved with stone 
(those which were used in the building of the house were 
drawn from thence.) One might see the huge carps, pike 
and trouts, which were kept in several divisions, gliding 
along the waters very easily, yet nothing in my opinion 
added lb much to the glory of this castle as a forest adjoyn- 
ing close to it, and upon a level with the house ; for being 
of a very large extent, and set thick both with tall trees and 
underwoods, the whole forest which was replenished with 
wild boar, stag, and roe-deer; was cut out into long walks 
every way, so that although the dogs might follow their chase 
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through the thickets, the huntsmen might ride along the said 
valks, and meet or overtake their game in some one of 
them, they being cut with that art, that they led to all the 
parts in the said forest ; and here also I have hunted the wild 
boar divers times, bbtb then and afterwards, when his son 
the Duke of Montmorency succeeded him in the possession 
of that incomparable place. 

And there I cannot but remember the direction the old 
constable gave me to retiu'n to his castle out of this ad- 
mirable, labirinth, telling me I should look upon what side 
the trees were roughest and hardest, which being found I 
might be confident that part stood northward, which being 
observed I might easily find the east, as being on the right 
hand, and so guide my way home. 

How much this bouse, together with the forest hath been 
vahied by great princes, may appear by two little narratives 
I shall here insert : Charles the fifth the great emperor, passing 
in the time of Fransoy the first, from Spain into the Low- 
Countreys by the way of France, was entertained for some 
time in this house, by a Duke of Montmorency who was 
likewise constable de France, after he had taken this palace 
into his consideration with the forests adjoyning, said he 
wou'd willingly give one of his provinces in the Low-Coun- 
treys for such a place, there being as he thought no where 
such a situation. 

Henry the fourth also was desirous of this house, and 
ofier'd to exchange any of his houses, with much more lands 
than his estate thereabouts was worth ; to which the Duke of 
Montmorency made this wary answer ; Sieur, la maison est 
a vous, mais que je sois le concierge : which in English 
sounds thus ; Sir, the house is yours, but give me leave to 
keep it for you. 

When I had been at Merlou about some eight months, 
and attain'd, as was thought, the knowledge of horsemanship, 
I came to ihe Duke of Montmorency at *St. Ilee, and after 
due thanks for his favours, took my leave of him to go to 
Paris, whereupon the good old prince embracing me, and 
calling me son, bid me farewell, assuring me nevertheless 
be shouM be glad of any occasion hereafter to testifie his 

♦ Sic orig. But it is probably a blunder of the transcriber for 
CbantiUy. 
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love and esteem for me ; telling me further, he [diou'd come 
to Paris himself shortly, where he hoped to see me ; from 
hence I returned to Merlou, where I gave Monsieur Disan- 
cour such a present as abundantly requited the charges of 
my diet, and the pains of his teaching. Being now ready 
to set forth, a gentleman from the Ddce of Montmorency 
came to me, and told me his master wou'd not let me go 
without giving me a present, which I might keep as an 
earnest of his affection ; whereupon also a genet, for which 
the duke had sent expressly into Spain, and which cost him 
there 500 crowns, as I was told, was brought to me. The 
greatness of this gift, together with other courtesies receiv'd, 
did not a little trouble me, as not knowing then how to re- 
quite them. I wou'd have given my horses I had there, 
which were of great value to him, but that 1 thought them 
too mean a present, but the duke also, suspecting thdt I 
meant to do so, prevented me ; saymg, that as I loved him, 
I shou'd think upon no requital, while I stay'd in France, 
but when I came into England, if I sent him a mare that 
ambled naturally, I shou'd much gratifie him ; I told the 
messenger I shou'd strive both that way and every way else 
to declare my thankfuUness, and so dismist the messenger 
with a good reward. 

Coming now to Paris, through the recommendation of the 
lord ambassador, 1 was received to the house of that incom- 
parable schoUar Isaac Cawsabon, by whose learned conver- 
sation I much benefitted my self, besides I did apply my self 
much to know the use of my arms, and to ride the great 
horse, playing on the lute, and singing according to the rules 
of tlie French masters. 

Sometimes also I went to the court of the French king, 
Henry the fourth, who upon information of me in the gar- 
den at the Tuileries, receiv'd me with all courtesie, embracing 
me in his arms, and holding me some while there. I went 
sometimes also to tlie court of Queen Margaret at the hostel, 
called by her name ; and here I saw many balls or masks, 
in all whicU it pleased that queen publickly to place me next 
to her chair, not without the wonder of some, and the envy 
of another who was wont to have that favour. I shall re- 
count one accident which happened while I was there. 

All things being ready for the ball, and every one being 
in their place, and 1 my self next to the queen, expeciuig 
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when the dancers wouM come in, one knoekt at the dooc 
somewhat louder than became, as J thought, a very civil 
person ; when he came in, 1 remember there was a sudden 
whisper among the ladies, saying, C'est Monsieur Balagny, 
or 'tis Monsieur Balagny ; whereupon also I saw the ladies 
and gentlewomen one after another invite him to sit near 
them, and which is more, when one lady had his bompany a 
while, another would say, you have injoyed him long enough, 
I must have him now ; at which bold civility of theirs, though 
I were astonished, yet it added unto my wonder, that his 
person cou'd not be thought at most btit ordinary handsome ; 
his hair, which was cut very short, half grey, his doublet but 
of sackcloth cut to his shirt, and his breeches only of plain 
grey cloth ; informing my self by some standers by who he 
was, I was told that he was one of the gallantest men in the 
world, as having killed eight or nine men in single fight, and 
that for this reason the ladies made so much of him, it being 
the manner of all French women to cherish gallant men, as 
thinking they cou'd not make so much of any else with the 
safety of their honor. This cavalier tho' his head was half 
grey, he had not yet attained the age of thirty years, whom 
I have thought fit to remember more particularly here, be- 
cause of some passages that happened afterwards betwixt him 
and me, at the siege of Juliers, as I shall tell in it's place. 

Having past thus all the winter, untill about the latter 
end of January, without any such memorable accident as I 
shall think fit to set down particularly, I took my leave of 
the French King, Queen Margaret, and the nobles and la- 
dies in both courts ; at which time the Princess of Conti de- 
sired me to carry a scarf into England, and present it to 
Queen Ann on her part, which being accepted, my self and 
Sir Thomas Lucy (whose second I had been twice, in France, 
against two cavaliers of our nation, who yet were hindered 
to fight with us in the field, where we attended them) we 
came on our way as far as Diep in Normandy, and there 
took ship about the beginning of February, when so furious 
a storm arose, that with very great danger we were at sea 
all night ; the master of our ship lost both the use of his 
compass and his reason ; for not knowing whither he was 
carried by the tempest, all the help he had was by the light- 
nings, which together with thunder very frequently, that 
night, terrified him^ yet gave the advantage sometimes to 
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discover whether we were upon our coast, to which he 
thought by the course of his glasses we were near approached; 
and now towards day we found our selves, by great Provi- 
dence of God, within view of Dover, to which the master of 
our ship did make. The men of Dover rising by times in 
the morning to see whether any ship were coming towards 
them, were in great numbers upon the shear, as believing 
the tempest, which had thrown down barns and trees near 
the town, might give them the benefit of some wreck, if per- 
chance any ship were driven tliitherwards ; we coming thus 
in extream danger straight upon the peer of Dover, which 
stands out in the sea, our ship was unfortunately split 
against it ; the master said. Me amies nous sommes perdus ; 
or, ray friends, we are cast away ; when my self who heard this 
ship crack against the peer, and then found by the master's 
w<»^s it was time for every one to save themselves, if they 
cou'd, got out of my cabin (though very sea-sick) and 
climing up the mast a little way, drew my sword and flou« 
rished it ; they at Dover having this sign given them, ad- 
ventured in a shalop of six oars to relieve us, which being 
come with great danger to the side of our ship, I got into it 
first with my sword in my hand, and called for Sir Thomas 
Lucy, saying, that if any man offered to get in before him, 
I shou'd resist him with my sword, whereupon a faithful! ser- 
vant of his taking Sir Thomas Lucy out of the cabin, who 
was half-dead of sea-sickness, put him into my arms, whom 
after I had receiv'd, I bid the shalop make away, for the 
shear, and the rather that I saw another shalop coming to 
relieve us ; when a post from France, who carried letters, 
finding the ship still rent more and more, adventured to leap 
from the top of our ship into the shalop, where falling fortu- 
nately on some of the stronger tymber of the boat, and not of 
the planks, which he must needs have broken, and so sunk us, 
had he fallen upon them, escaped together with us two, unto 
the land ; I must confess my self, as also the seamen that 
were in the shalop, thought once to have killed him for this 
desperate attempt, but finding no harm followed, we escaped 
together unto the land, from whence we sent more shalopd, 
and so made means to save both men and horses that were 
in the ship, which yet itself was wholly split and cast away, 
in so much that in pity to the master. Sir Thomas Lucy and 
my self gave thirty pounds towards his loss, which yet 
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not so great as we thought, since the tide now ebbing he 
recover'd the broken parts of his ship. 

Coming thus to London and afterwards to court, I kissed 
his majesties hand, and acquainted him with some particulars 
concerning France. As for the present I had to deliver to 
her majesty from the princess of Conti, I thought fit rather 
to send it by one of the ladies that attended her, than to pre* 
same to demand audience of her in person : but her majesty 
not satisfied herewith, commanded me to attend her, and 
demanded divers questions of me concerning that princess 
and the courts in France, saying she wou'd speak »more at 
large with me at some other time, for which purpose she 
commanded me to wait on her often, wishing me to advise 
her what present she might return back again. 

Howbeit not many weeks after I return'd to my wife and 
family again, where I passed some time, partly in my studies 
and partly riding the great horse, of which I had a stable 
well fumish'd ; no horse yet was so dear to me as the genet, 
I brought from France, whose love I had so gotten that he 
wou'd sufiTer none else to ride him, nor indeed any man to 
come near him, when I was upon him, as being in his nature 
a most furious horse ; his true picture may be seen in the 
cliappel chamber in my house, where I am painted riding 
him, and this motto by me. 

Me totum Bonitas bonum suprema 
Reddaa ; me intrepidum dabo ve\ ipse. 

This horse as soon as ever I came to the stable wou'd 
neigh, and when I drew nearer him wou'd lick my hand, 
and (when I sufierd him) my cheek, but yet wou'd permit 
nobody to come near his heels at the same time. Sir Thomas 
Lucy wou'd have given me 200/. for this horse, which though 
I would not accept, yet I left the horse with him when I went 
to the Low-Countrys, who not long after died. The occa- 
sion of my going thither was thus, hearing that a war about 
the title of Cleave, Juliers and some other provinces betwixt 
the Low-Countrys and Germany shou'd be made, by the 
several pretenders to it, and that the French king himself 
wou'd come with a great army into those parts : it was now 
the year of our Lord 1610 when my *Lord Shandois and 

• Grey Bridges Lord Chandos, made a knight of the bath at the 
creation of Charles Duke of York 1604 ; and called for his hospitality 
and magnificence, the king of Cotswold. 
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mj self resolved to take shipping for the Low-Countrys, and 
from thence to pass to the city fif Julters, which the Prince 
df Orange resolved to besiege ; making all ha«t thither we 
found the siege newly begun: the Low-Country army assisted 
by 4000 English under the command of Sir Edward Cecil!. 
We had not been long there, when the Marshall de-Chartres 
instead of Henry the 4th, who was killed by that villain 
Ravatliac, came with a brave French army thither, in whicb 
Monsieur Balagny, I formerly mentioned, was a colonel. 

My Lord Shandois lodged himself in the quarters where 
Sir Horace Vere was, 1 went and quarter'd with Sir Edward 
Cecill, where I was lodged next to him in a hutt I made 
there, going yet both by day and night to the trenches, we 
making our approaches to the town on one side and the French 
on the otlier. Our lines were drawn towards the point of a 
bulwark of the cittadel or castle, thought to be one of the 
best fortifications in Christiandom, and incompassed about 
with a deep wet ditch, we lost many men in making these 
approaches, the town and castle being very well provided 
both with great and small shot, and a garrison in it of about 
4000 men besides the burghers ; Sir Edward Cecill (who 
was a very active general) used often during this siege, to 
go in person in the night time, to try whether he cou'd catch 
any sentinells perdues; and for this purpose still desir'd me 
to accompany him, in performing whereof both of us did 
much hazard our selves, for the first sentinel I retiring to the 
second, and the second to the third, three shots were com- 
monly made at us, before we cou'd do any thing, though 
afterwards chasing them with our swords almost home unto 
their guards, we had some sport in the pursuit of them. 

One day Sir Edward Cecill and my self coming to the ap- 
proaches that Monsieur de Balagny had made towards a 
bullwark or bastion of that city, Monsieur de Balagny in the 
presence of Sir Edward Cecill and divers English and 
French captains then present, said ^^ Monsieur, on dit, que 
vous dtes un de^i plus braves de votre nation, et je suis 
Balagny, aliens voir qui faira le mieux ; they say, you are 
one of the bravest of your nation, and I am Balagny, let us 
see who will do best ;" whereupon leaping suddenly out of 
the trenches with his sword drawn, I did in the like manner as 
suddainly follow him, both of us in the mean while striving 
who should be foremost, which being perceived by those of 
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the bullwark and cortine opposite to us, three or four hundred 
shot at least, great and small, were made against us. Our 
running on forwards in emulation of each other was the 
cause that all the shots fell betwixt us and the trench from 
which we sallied. When Monsieur Balagny, finding such a 
storm of bullets, said, '' par Dieu il fait bien chaud, it i^s 
very hot here;" I answer'd briefly thus, " Vous en ires 
primier, autrement je n'iray jamais ; you shall go first or 
else I will never go ;" hereupon he ran with all speed, and 
somewhat crouching towards the trenches, I followed after 
leisurely and upright, and yet came within the trenches be- 
fore they on the bullwark or cortine cou'd charge again, 
which passage afterwards being related to the Prince of 
Orange, he said it was a strange bravado of Baiagny, and 
that we went to an unavoydable death. 

I cou'd relate divers things of note concerning my self, 
during the siege, but do forbear, least I shou'd relish too 
much of vanity ; it shall suffice that my passing over the 
ditch unto the wall, first of all the nations there, is set down 
by William Croft, master of arts and soldier, who hath 
written and printed the History of the Low-Countrys. 

There happened during this siege a particular quarrel be- 
twixt me and the Lord* of Walden, eldest son to the Earl 
of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer of England at that time, which f 
do but unwillingly relate, in regard of the great esteem I 
have of that noble family, howbeit to avoid misreports 1 have 
thought fit to set it down truly ; that lord having been in- 
vited to a feast in Sir Horace Vere's quarters, where (after 
the Low-Country manner) there was liberal drinking, re- 
turned not long after to Sir Edward CecilFs quarters, at which 
time, 1 speaking merrily to him, upon some slight occasion, 
he took that offence at me, which he would not have done at 
another time, insomuch that he came towards me in a violent 
manner, which 1 perceiving did more than half way meet 
him ; but the company were so vigilant upon us that before 
any blow past we were separated ; howbeit because he made 
towards me, I thought fit the next day to send hiln a challenge, 
telling him that if he had any thing to say to me, 1 wou'd 
meet him in such a place as no man shou'd interrupt us. 

♦ Tlieophilus Lord Howard of Walden, eldest son of Thomas E&rl 
of Suffolk, whom be succeeded in the title, and was knight of the garter, 
constable of Dover-castle, and captain of the band of pensioners. 
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Shortly after this Sir Thomas Pay ton came to me od his part, 
and told me my lord wou'd fight with me on horseback with 
single sword, and said he, I will be his second : where is 
yours? I replied that neither his lordship nor myself brought 
over any great horses with us ; that I knew he might much 
better borrow one than my self: howbeit as soon as he 
shewed me the place, he shouM find me there on horseback 
or on foot ; whereupon both of us riding together upon two 
geldings to the side of a wood, Payton said he chose that 
place, and the time break of day the next morning; I told 
him I wou'd fail neither place nor time, though I knew not 
.where to get a better horse than the nag I rid on ; and as 
for a second I shall trust to your nobleness, who I know will 
see fair play betwixt us, though you come on his side : but 
he urging me again to provide a second, I told him I cou'd 
promise for none but myself, and that if I spoke to any of my 
friends in the army to this purpose, I doubted lest the busi* 
ness 'might be discovered and prevented. 

He was no sooner gone from me, but night drew on, my 
self resolving in the mean time to rest under a fair oak all 
night ; after this, tying my horse by the bridle unto another 
tree, I had not now rested two hours, when I found some 
fires nearer to me than I tliought was possible in so solitary 
a place, whereupon also having the curiosity to see the 
reason hereof, I got on horseback again, and bad not rode 
very far when by the talk of the soldiers there, I found I 
was in the Scotch quarter, where finding in a stable a very 
fair horse of service, I desired to know whether he might be 
bought for any reasonable sum of money, but a soldier re- 
plying it was their captain's. Sir James Areskin's chief 
horse, I demanded for Sir James, but the soldier answering 
he was not within the quarter, I demanding then for his 
lieutenant, whereupon the soldier courteously desired him 
to come to me ; this lieutenant was called Montgomery, and 
had the reputation of a gallant man ; I told him that I wou'd 
very fain buy a horse, and if it were ^possible the horse I 
saw but a little before ; but he telling me none was to be 
sold there, 1 ofier'd to leave in his hands a 100 pieces, if 
he wou'd lend me a good horse for a day or two, he to re« 
store me the money again when I deliver'd him the horse in 
good plight, and did besides bring him some present as » 
gratuity. 
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The lieutenant, though he did not know me, suspected I 
had some private quarrel, and that I desired this horse to 
fight on, and thereupon told me, Sir, whosoever you are, 
you seem to be a person of worth, and you shall have the 
best horse in the stable ; and if you have a quarrel and want 
a second, I offer my self to serve you upon another horse, 
and if you wiil let me go along with you upon these terms, I 
will ask no pawn of you for the horse. I told him I wou'd 
use no second, and I desired him to accept 100 pieces, 
which I had there about me, in pawn for the horse, and he 
should hear from me shortly again ; and that though I did 
not take his noble offer of coming along with me, 1 shou'd 
evermore rest much obliged to him ; whereupon giving him 
my purse with the money in it, I g^ot upon his horse and leil 
my nag besides with him. 

(To be resumed,) 



LA M AUPIN. 



A French singer, in the seventeenth century, one of the nu- 
merous instances in which a stage heroine, fortified by pub- 
lic favour, and presuming on the magic of a melodious voice, 
defied the laws and institutions of a country by which she 
was supported, and committed, with impunity, crimes which 
would have doomed a common, unaccomplished desperado, 
to ignominious death. 

This romantic and indecorous adventurer, — for I hesitate 
in calling her a ferncde who dressed, fought, made love, and 
conquered like a man,— married at an early age M. Mau- 
pin, whom, fortunately for the husband, she quitted a few 
months after their nuptials, seduced by the superior attrac- 
tions of a fencing master, who taught her the use of the 
small sword, a weapon which she afterwards handled with 
destructive dexterity against many antagonists. 

Being invited to make an excursion to Marseilles, her 
performances, at the theatre of that city, were received with 
unbounded applause ; and, strange to tell, she prevailed on 
a beautifiU young woman, the only child of a wealthy mer- 
chant in that city, to elope with her at midnight from her 
father's house. The fugitives being pursued, they took re- 
fuge in a convent; but the rigid discipline and correct 
manners expected in such societies did not suit La Maupin ; 
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she was also alarmed by certain repentant scruples which 
naturally arose in the bosom of her fair associate, who had 
quitted her parents, and deserted all that.was decent and re- 
spectable in society, for a female bravo, a masculine virago, 
whom she now dreaded and submitted to, rather than loved. 

Interrupted in her designs and irritated by opposition, 
this theatric miscreant set fire in the dead of night to the 
building in which they had been so hospitably received, and, 
in the general confusion and alarm, securing by force her 
unhappy victim, fled to a sequestered village, where they 
remained in concealment several weeks. But the country 
being exasperated by such flagrant enormity, a diligent 
search took place, the offender was traced to her retreat, and 
taken into custody, after a desperate resistance, in which 
she killed one of the officers of justice, and dangerously 
wounded two others. 

The fair, but frail M arsellaise, was restored to her afflicted 
parents, and La Maupin, a notorious murderer, a seducer 
of innocence and an incendiary, was condemned to be burnt 
alive. But this abominable syren, whose magic tones en- 
chanted every hearer, while lawless passions agitated her 
heart, and the poison of asps was within her lips, this com- 
pound of turpitude, insolence, and ingratitude, had secured 
such powerful interceders, that the execution of her sentence 
was delayed ; and 1 relate with regret that so odious a cha- 
racter escaped the punishment she deserved. 

From infamy and fetters, she hurried to Paris, and was 
received with raptures at the Italian Opera; but, after so 
narrow an escape, and still basking in the warm sunshine of 
public favour, La Maupin could not, or would not, conquer 
the characteristic audacity and ferociousness of her man- 
ners. 

During the performance of a favourite piece, and in a 
crowded theatre, conceiving herself affronted by Dumenil, 
an actor remarkable for mild and inoffensive conduct, she 
rushed on the stage, poured forth a torrent of abuse on the 
object of her resentment, and caned him in the face of the 
audience. 

This rude violation of propriety was submitted to without 
a murmur, and, supported in the strong holds of public pa- 
tronage, slie exercised for many years a capricious and in- 
sulting tyranny, over princes, magistrates, managers, and 
people. 
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At a ball given by a prince of the blood, in the reign of 
I^uis the Fourteenth, she indecorously paraded the room 
in men's clothes, and, treating a lady of distinction with 
rudeness, was called out at different times by three gentle* 
men, each of whom she ran through the body : yet such was 
the public infatuation, or so polluted the fountain of justice, 
that this heU*-hound, whose existence was a libel on the laws 
of nature and humanity, again was pardoned ! ! 

Under the impulse of prevalent fashion, peculiar taste, 
vicious caprice, or a combination of appetite and curiosity, 
the Elector of Bavaria made her propcmls, which were ac- 
cepted ; and, for a short time, she insulted the inhabitants 
of Brussels, as an appendage to the loose pleasures of their 
sovereign. 

But the reign of a prostitute, which can be prolonged 
only by discretion and gentleness, was rapidly shortened by 
a ferocious virago, who, stripping from infamy the thin veil 
of exterior decency, soon disgusted her lover. 

Although callous to crime, the German Prince shrunk 
from absurdity ; with a mixture of cruelty and kindness, he 
sent La Maupin a heavy purse of gold, accompanied with a 
message, that her carriage, with an escort, was at the door, 
in which she must instantly quit the country ; the enraged 
courtezan threw the money at the messenger's head, kicked 
him down stairs, and threw herself into the landau. 

Returning to France, her chagrin was gradually soothed 
by the applause of a Parisian circle, and in the decline of 
life, quitting the stage, she associated with her forsaken 
husband, who, dazzled by her accumulated wealth, over- 
looked his domestic disgrace. 



BRUMMELLIANA. 

A GREAT deal used to be said of Beau Nash and his witti- 
cisms ; but certainly we never met with any thing .of his 
which was at all equal to the oracular sentences of the 
gentleman who gives a name to this article. Of all the 
beaux that ever flourished, — at least of all that ever flourished 
on the ssime score, — exemplary of waistcoat, and having 
authoritative boots from which there was no appeal, — he 
appears to us to have been the only one, who made a pro- 
per and perfect union of the coxcombical and ingenious. 
Other men may have been as scientific on the subject of 
bibs, in a draper-like point of view ; and others may have 
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said es good things, which had none of the colouring arising 
out 9f the consciousness of fashionable pre-eminence. Beau 
Fielding, we believe, stands on record as the handsomest 
of beaux. There is Beau Skejffington^ now rather Sir 
Lumley, who, under all his double-breasted coats and 
waistcoats, never had any other than a single-hearted soul ; 
— he is to be recorded as the most amiable of beaux. But 
Beau Brummell for your more than finished coxcomb. He 
could be grave enough, but he was any thing but a solemn 
coxcomb. He played with his own sceptre. It was found 
a grand thing to be able to be a consummate fop, and yet 
have the credit of being something greater ; and he was 
both. Never was any thing mor^ exquisitely conscious, 
yet indifferent ; extravagant, yet judicious. His superiority 
in dress gave such importance to his genius, and his genius 
so divested of insipidity his superiority in dress, that the 
poet's hyperbole about the lady might be applied to his 
coat; and 

** You miglit almost say the body thought." 

It was a moot point which had the more tact, his gloves or 
his fingers' ends. He played the balls of wit and folly 
so rapidly about his head, that they lost their distinctions in 
one crowning and brilliant halo. 

Mr. Brummell, it is true, is no longer in favour as a 
settler of fashions. Why, it is not our business to inquire. 
But though it may ba said of his waitcoat, like Troy, that 
it was^ his wit t>, and will remain ; and here, for the first 
time, a few specimens of it are collected. If George 
Etheridge himself would not have acknowledged a brother 
in George Brummell, then are no two gloves of a colour. 

To begin with what is usually reckoned the prince of his 
good things. Mr. Brummell having fallen out of favour 
with an illustrious person, was of course to be cuty as the 
phrase is, when met in public. Riding one day with a 
friend, who happened to be otherwise regarded, and en- 
countering the personage in question, who spoke to the 
friend widiout noticing Mr. Brummell, he affected the air of 
one who waits aloof while a stranger is present ; and then, 
when the great man was moving off, said to his companion, 
loud enough for the other to hear, and placidly adjusting 
his bibs, " Eh !— who is our fat friend ?" 

Having taken it into his head, at one time, to eat no 
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yegetables, and being asked by a lady if he had never eaten 
any. in his life, he said, '* Yes, madam ; I once eat a pea/' 

Being met limping, in Bond Street, and asked what was 
the matter, he said he had hurt his leg, and *^ the worst of it 
was, it was his favourite leg." 

Somebody inquiring where he was going to dine next 
day, was told that he. really did not know : *< they put me 
in a coach and take me somewhere." 

He pronounced of a fashionable tailor that he made a 
good coat, an exceedingly good coat, all but the collar: 
nobody could achieve a good collar but Jenkins. 

Having borrowed some money of a city beau, whom he 
patroniz^ in return, he was one day asked to repay it ; 
upon which he thus complained to a friend. ^' Do you 
know what has happened ?" ** No." " Why, do you 
khow, there's that fellow, Tomkins, who lent me five hun- 
dred pounds ; he has had the face to ask me for it ; and yet 
I had called the dog '< Tom," and let myself dine with him." 

^* You have a cold, Mr. Brummell," observed a sympa- 
thizing group. ** Why do you know," said he, " that on 
the Brighton road, the other day, that infidel, Weston, (his 
▼alet) put me into a room with a damp stranger." 

Being asked if he liked port, he said, with an air of difficult 
recollection, " Port ? Port ? — Ohyport I — Oh, aye ; what the 
hot intoxicating liquor so much drank by the lower orders ?" 

Going to a rout, where he had not been invited, or rather, 
perhaps, where the host wished to mortify him, and attempted 
it^ he turned placidly rcoind to him, and, with a happy 
mixture of indifierence and surprise, asked him his name, 
** Johnson," was the answer. " Jauhnson," said Brummell, 
recollecting, and pretending to feel for a card ; '' O, the 
name, I remember, was Thaun-son (Thompson;) and Jaun- 
son and Thaunson, you know, Jaunson and Thaunson, are 
really so much the same kind of thing !" 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, " even if it was 
only a farthing : " Fellow," said Mr. Brummell, softening the 
disdain of the appellation in tlie gentleness of his tone, << I 
don't know the coin." 

Having thought himself invited to somebody's country 
seat, and being given to understand, after one night's 
lodging, that he was in error, he told an unconscious friend 
in town, who asked him what sort of a place it was, that it 
wa# an ^* exceedingly good place for stopping one night in." 
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Speaking lightly of a man, and wishing to convey his 
maximum of contemptuous feeling about him, he said, ^' He 
is a fellow, now, that would send his plate up twice for soup." 

It was his opinion, that port, and not porter, should be 
taken with cheese. " A gentleman," said he, " never mtiits 
with his cheese, he always ports.^^ 

It being supposed that he once failed in a matrimonial 
speculation, somebody condoled with him ; upon whioh^J|e 
smiled, with an air of better knowledge on that point, and 
said, with a sort of indifferent .feel of his neck-cloth, ^' Why, 
sir, the truth is, I had great reluctance in cutting the con- 
nection ; but what could I do ? (Here he looked deploring 
and conclusive;) sir, I discovered that the wretch positively 
ate cabbage." • 

Upon receiving some affront from an illustrious personage, 
he said, that it was rather too good. By gad, I have half a 
mind to cut the young one, and bring old G— e into fashion." 

When he went visiting, he is reported to have taken with 
him an elaborate dressing apparatus, including a silver 
bason ; " For," said he, " it is impossible to spit in clay." 

On being asked by a friend, during an unseasonable 
summer, if he had ever seen such a one ? " Yes," replied 
B. " last winter." 

On a reference being made to him as to what sum would 
be sufficient to meet the annual expenditure for clothes, he 
said, '' that with a moderate degree of prudence and eco- 
nomy, he thought it* might be managed for eight hundred 
per annum." 

He told a friend that he was reforming his way of life. 
" For instance," said he, " I sup early; I take a-a-little 
lobster, an apricot puff, or so, and some burnt champagne, 
about twelve ; and my man gets me to bed by three." 



JEANIE AND EFFIE DEANS. 

['' It is not, we believe, very generally known, tliat the celebrated 
tale of The Heart of Mid Lothian is founded on fact, and that its 
heroines resided for the greater part of their lives in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Dumfries.— Of these facts, however, our readers 
will entertain no doubt, when they shall have perused the following 
narrative, which we have been obligingly permitted to extract from a 
memorandum, made by a lady, hug before that series of^*^ The Tales 
of my Landlord** had been announced, and we distinctly pledge our- 
selves to the public for the authenticity of its contents.' j 

Dumfries Courier, 
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EXTRACT. 

" As my kitchen and parlour were not very far from 
each other, I one day went in to purchase chickens from a 
person I heard offering them for sale. This was a Uttle stout- 
looking woman, who seemed between seventy and eighty 
years of age. She was almost covered with a tartan plaid, and 
her cap had over it a black silk hood, tied under the 
chin, a piece of dress still much in use among elderly wo- 
men in that rank of life in Scotland. Her eyes were dark, 
and remarkably lively and intelligent. I entered into con- 
versation with her, and began by asking how she maintained 
herself, &c. She said that, in winter, she fitted stockings^ 
that is, knitted feet to country people's stockings — an em- 
ployment which bears about the same relation to stocking 
making that cobbling does to shoe making, and is of course 
both less profitable and less dignified. She added, that she 
taught a few children to read, and, in summer, 'whiles 
reared a wheen chickens.' ***** After some 
conversation, during which I was more and more pleased 
with the good sense and naviete of the old woman's remarks, 
she rose to go away, I then asked her name. Her counte* 
nance was suddenly clouded, her colour slightly rose, and 
she said gravely, or rather solemnly, ' My name is Helen 
Walker; but your husband kens weel about me.' 

" In the evening, I mentioned to Mr. , the new 

acquaintance I had made, and how much 1 had been pleased, 
and inquired what was remarkable in the history of this poor 
woman. Mr. said, there were few more extraordi- 
nary persons than Helen Walker. She had been early left 
an orj^n, with the charge of a sister considerably younger 
than herself, whom she educated and maintained by her ex- 
ertions. It will not be easy to conceive her feelings, when 
she found that this only sister must be tried by the laws of 
her country for chUd murder, and herself called upon as the 
principal witness against her. The Counsel for the prisoner 
told Helen, that if she could declare that her sister had made 
any preparation, however slight, or had given her any inti- 
mation whatever of her situation, such a statement would 
save her sister's life. Helen said, ' It is impossible for me, 
sir, to give my oath to a falsehood, and whatever be the 
consequence, I will give my evidence according to my con- 
science.' The trial came on. The sister was found guilty, 
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and condemned. In removing the prisoner from the bar, 
she was heard to say to her sister, * O, Nelly ! ye hae been 
the cause o'my death !' Helen replied, * Ye ken I buid 
to speak the truth.' 

" In Scotland, six weeks must elapse between the sen- 
tence and its execution, and Helen availed herself of it. The 
very day of her sister's condemnation she got a petition 
drawn up, stating the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and that same night set out on foot from Dumfries to London, 
without introduction or recommendation. She presented 
herself in her tartan plaid and country attire, before John, 
Duke of Argyle, after having watched three days at his 
door,) just as he was stepping into his carriage, and deli- 
vered her petition. Herself and her story interested him so 
much, that he immediately procured the pardon she solicited, 
which was forwarded to Dumfries, and Helen returned, 
having performed her meritorious journey on foot, in the 
course of a few weeks. 

'* I was so strongly interested in this narrative, that I 
earnestly wished to prosecute my acquintance with Helen 
Walker ; but as I was to leave the country next day, I was 
obliged to postpone it till my return in the spring, when 
my first walk was to Helen's cottage. She had died a short 
time before. My regret was extreme ; and I endeavoured 
to obtain some account of her from a woman who inhabited 
the other end of the house. I inquired if Helen had ever 
spoken of her past history, her journey to London, &c. 
* Na,' said the old woman, * Helen was a wily body, and 
whenever ony of th6 neighbours speer'd ony thing about it, 
she aye changed the discourse.' In short, every answer I 
received only served to raise my opinion of Helen Walker, 
who could unite so much prudence with so much heroism 
and virtue." 

Helen Walker lived on the romantic banks of the Clouden, 
a little way above the bridge by which the road from Dum- 
fries to Sanquhar crosses that beautiful stream. The name 
of her younger sister is said to have been' Tiboy, (Isabella,) 
and it is known that, after her liberation from Dumfries jail, 
she was united in marriage to the father of the little innocent 
whose premature death had brought her life into jeopardy, 
and that she lived with him in the north of England, where 
Helen used occasionally to visit her. The remains of th^ 
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old woman were interred in the church-yard of Trongray, in 
spring 1787, without a stone to mark the spot where they 
are deposited." 



DOCTOR DOBBS AND HIS NAG NOBBS. 

Doctor Daniel Dobbs, of Doncaster, had a nag that was 
called Nobbs, One day, in the middle of winter, the doctor 
having been summoned to attend a patient at some distance 
from his dwelling, and being anxious to return home before 
it was dark, rode poor Nobbs very hard. On his arrival,, 
not finding his man in the way, the doctor fastened Nobbs 
by his bridle to a rail in the yard, and went into his parlour, 
where he sat down to warm himself by a good fire. It had 
happened that in the morning the doctor's dairy-maid had 
brewed a barrel of strong beer, which had been drawn off 
into the cooler ; and the dairy-maid having been called away 
to milk her cows, she had carelessly left the door of the brew- 
house open. The steam of the beer proved wonderfully 
inviting to poor Nobbs, who had been hard rode, and now 
stood in the cold extremely thirsty. After sundry efforts he 
got loose from the rail, and repairing to the brewhouse, he 
drank so heartily of the strong beer, that before he was aware 
of it he fell down dead drunk. The doctor's man coming 
home, ran into the yard to convey Nobbs to the stable ; not 
finding him at the rail, he looked about, and at length dis- 
covered him stretched on the ground, cold and insensible. 
Bursting into the parlour, where the doctor was sitting with 
Mrs. Dobbs, he communicated to them the news of poor 
Nobby^s decease. The doctor and Mrs. Dobbs were both 
good-natured people, and of course were much concerned ; 
but as the doctor never suffered misfortunes to get the better 
of his discretion, he immediately gave orders that Nobbs 
should, without delay, be flead, and that bis skin should be 
taken the next morning to the currier. 

The doctor's man accordingly set to work ; poor Nobbs 
was dragged to the dunghill, his skin was stripped off, and 
he was led to be eaten by the hounds. He had not, how- 
ever, laid long, before the novelty of his situation had a con- 
siderable effect upon him. As he had lost his skin, of course 
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the coldness of the night operated with double activity in 
dissipating the fumes of the beer which he had swallowed ; 
and at length he awoke, got upon his legs, and trotted away 
to the stable door, which happened to be close by the parlour. 
Not finding it open, and being both cold and hungry, he 
began to whinny for assistance. The doctor and his wife 
had just done supper, and happened at that moment to be 
talking of the accident which had befallen their nag, over a 
hot bowl of brandy punch. No sooner had Nobbs whinnied, 
than Mrs. Dobbs turned pale, and exclaimed, " Doctor 
Dobbs ! as sure as I live that is Nobb^s voice, I know him 
by his whinny !" " My dear," said the doctor, " it is Nobb^s 
whinny sure enough ; but, poor thing, he is dead, and has 
been Head." He had hardly said this before Nobbs whinnied 
^gain — up jumps the doctor, takes a candle in his hand, 
and runs into the yard ; the first thing he saw was Nobbs 
himself without his skin. The doctor summoned all his 
servants, ordered sia; sheep to be killed, and clapped their 
skins upon poor Nobbs, To make a long story short, 
Nobbs recovered, and did his work as well as ever. The 
sheep skins stuck fast, and answered his purpose as well as 
his own skin ever did. But what is most remarkable, as 
well as most to our point, the wool grew rapidly ; and when 
the shearing season came, the doctor had Nobbs sheared. 
Every year he gave the doctor a noble fleece, for he carried 
upon his back, you know, as much as <six sheep ; and as long 
as Nobbs lived, all the doctor's stockings, and all Mrs. 
Dobbs's flannel petticoats were made of his wool. 

Having thus communicated to you this yery curious and 
well-authenticated fact, I submit to your superior wisdom, 
the propriety of encouraging the breed of woolly horses and 
cows. There can be no reason why the same principle 
should not equally apply to cats and dogs, and other do- 
mesticated animals ; and perhaps some patriotic member of 
your society may enlarge the sphere of his researches, and 
try the experiment of propagating a breed of woolly men 
and women ; the obvious utility of which is too evident to 
make it necessary for me to enlarge upon it. 
I am, Sir, 

With great respect. 

Your very humble servant, 

Agricola. 
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THE LOUNGER'S PIC NIC. 

" Dulce est desipere in loco." — ^Hor. 
** *Ti8 sweet t o trifle n ow and then. 

No. II. 

GOOD QUARTERS. 

When General Pichegru entered Maestricth, during the 
early period of the French revolution, he experienced some 
difficulty in obtaining quarters for his troops. A merchant 
who considered himself very patriotic, called on him, and 
gave him a list of Orangists who had soldiers quartered on 
them, though not in sufficient numbers, in the opinion of this 
demagogue, who wished that the Aristocrat's should have 
their houses filled with troops from the cellar to the garret. 

* I am obliged to you for this information,' said Pichegru ; 

* and have they sent you any soldiers, citizen V ' Yes gene-' 
ral.' ' How many V ' Four.' * That will do.' The merchant 
had no sooner returned home than forty more soldiers arri- 
ved, and took possession of his house. He hastened back 
to the general, to inform him that some mistake had taken 
place. ' Oh no,' said Pichegru, ' I only removed my men 
from those vile OrangistSy who, I knew, would ill-treat 
them, to place them in the house of a patriot like you, 
where I am sure they will be received hospitably.' 

CH£RRY F£AST. 

There is a feast celebrated at Hamburgh, called the * Feast 
of Cherries,' in which troc^ of children parade the streets 
with green boughs, ornamented with cherries, to commemo- 
rate the following event : — In 1432, the Hussites threatened 
the city of Hamburgh with immediate destruction, when one 
of the citizens, named Wolf, proposed that all the children 
of the city, from seven to fourteen years of age, should be 
clad in mourning, and sent as supplicants to the enemy. 
Procopius Nasus, chief of the Hussites, was so touched with 
this spectacle, that he received the young supplicants, re- 
galed them with cherries and other fruits, and promised them 
to spare the city. The children returned, crowned with 
leaves, holding cherries, and crying, * victory.' 
THE WISDOM OF CATWG. » 

A man's choice things. 
This was addressed by Catwg the Wise to his father 

• From No. XVI. of the Cambro-Briton^ a periodical work devoted 
to the History, Antiquities, and Literature of Wales. 
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Gwynlliw Vilwr, the son of Glywis, the son of Tegid, the 
son of Cadell Deyrnllwg. 

His house free from wet. — His farm compact. — His land 
pleasant. — His bed soft. — His wife chaste. — His food whole- 
some. — His drink small and brisk. — ^His fire bright. — His 
clothes comfortable. — His neighbourhood peaceful. — His 
servant diligent. — His maid handy. — His son sincere. — His 
daughter accomplished. — ^His friend faithful. — His com- 
panion without deceit. — His horse gentle. — His hound swift. 
— His hawk full of avidity. — His oxen strong. — His cows of 
one colour. — ^His sheep of kindly breed. — His swine long. — 
His household moral. — His home orderly. — His bard learn- 
ed. — His harper fine of feeling. — His mill near. — His church 
far. — His lord powerful. — ^His king just. — His spiritual 
father discreet. — And his God merciful. 

THE EXCELLENCIES OF A MANLY CHARACTER. 

Truisms delivered by Catwg to Taliesin, 

1 . To be wise in his dispute : 

2. To be a lamb in his chamber : 

3. To be brave in battle and conflict : 

4. To be a peacock in the street : 

5. To be a bard in his chair : 

6. To be a teacher in his household : 

7. To be a council in his nation: 

8. To be an arbitrator in his vicinity : 

9. To be a hermit in his church : 

10. To be a legislator in his country : 

11. To be conscientious in his action : 

12. To be happy in his life : 

13. To be diligent in his farm : 

14. To be just in his dealing: 

16. That whatever he doeth be to the will of God. 

ANSWER OF CATWG TO TALIESIN. 

I should be glad to know more than I do concerning thee : 
tell me what sort of a man thou art^ said Taliesin to Catwg. 
In reply to him Catwg said — Thou oughtest to know better 
concerning me than I myself; for thou hearest as to me be- 
hind my back what never came to my ear, and to the coun- 
try it belongs to judge ; and it is not I, nor is it any one 
else, that knows the whole truth about himself. 

Ofberry if Co, Printen, 8, White-kart tard. 
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HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATHi 
(Resumed from page 69v) 
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THE EMPEROR. 




IHspone domui fuc, morieris enim tu, & non viues. Isai.38. 
6 ltd morieris, 8c ibi erit currusjBloric tus. Isai. 32* 

The painter's meaning here is not extremely clear. The 
Emperor^ seated on his throne, seems to be administering 
justice between a rich and a poor man. He holds in his 
hand the curtana^ or sword o£ mercy. Death stands behind ^ 
him, and appears to be plucking off his crown. 

(To be Resumed,) 



MEMOIRS OF MR. KEAN. 
(Concluded from page 73.^ 

Mr. Bucke having thus dexterously excited the publFc at- 
tention to his tragedy, now thought proper to publish it, 
with a preface, j^hich drew from Mr. Keaii an angry, and 
perhaps an injudicious answer. 

Vol. II.] H [No. IX. 
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" A lie — an odious lie, a danmed He — 
Upon my aonl, a Ke — a wicked lie." 



To the Editor of * 

Sir, 

My hours are at this moment too much, and, I am proud 
to say, too well occupied, to be devoted to such unworthy 
subjects as The Italians and its author ; but to confute the 
malicious propagations, emanating only from a corrupt 
heart and little mind, I think it necessary to state,through 
the medium of your paper, that no such conversation 
ever passed between Mr. Bucke and myself as the public 
prints have specified ; and that Miss Kelly (whose talents I 
look on with enthusiastic admiration) never was, to my 
knowledge, allotted any character in the play. Mr. Peter 
Moore, one of the Drury Lane Committee, excited, with some 
ability, my personal compassion for Mr. Bucke ; in conse- 
quence of which, I undertook to act in his play ; and, had 
it been produced, ^ould have done my utmost to have ful- 
iiiled my duty to that public, whose name I teach my child 
to bless — to whose protection my gratitude alone is due — 
and over whose unprejudiced mind malevolence can never 
have an influence. 

On reading the tragedy of Deranged Intellect (for that 
was the name it was known by in the Green Room) to my 
professional brethren, the only feelings it excited were un- 
controllable laughter, and pity for the author. From this 
criterion, I took the liberty of suggesting to the Management 
the impossibility of producing a play, which must have been 
attended with considerable expense, when there was not in 
it one gleam of suceess. There is certainly some pretty 
poetry in the character which was to have been sustained by 
Miss Cubitt; and after that I will say, in good set terms, 
Mr. Buckets tragedy is the worst of the bad. In this opinion 
I am joined by the whole of the dramatic corps that were to 
have been concerned in it ; and particularly by the present 
Acting Manager, whose judgment as an artist, and condueit 
as a man, form an impregnable bulwark in my defence. 
The publication of Deranged Intellect is all the answer ne- 
ceAary to the author's attack upon my judgment ; and for 
his inventive fabrication, 1 publicly tell him that he has not 

• This letter was published in tereral papers. 
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uttered one word of truth in the whole of his aspersions; and 
I thus leave him to his contemplations, with disgust for his 
falsehood, and pity for his folly. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Edmund Keav. 

P.S, I shall enter into no further public contentions; if 
Mr. " Deranged Intellect" wishes to indulge his malice fur- 
ther, he knows where I am to be found. 

No. 12, Clarges Street, March 17, 1819." 

To this Mr. Bucke replied as follows : — 

" To the Editor of the Morning Herald, 
Sir, 
Observing a letter in your paper this day, signed ^^ Ed- 
mund Kean," I beg leave to state, that I shall wait a short 
time, in order to see whether that letter was written by him 
or not. I have still too good an opinion ofMr. Keanto 
suppose that it was. It is impossible that such language 
can have proceeded from the first tragedian of the day. If, 
after the expiration of two -or three days, Mr. Kean does not 
disown it, I shall naturally conclude that he did write it ; 
and answer it in a manner at least, I hope, becoming a gen- 
tleman to write and a gentleman to read. 
I am. Sir, &c. &c. 
Friday, ^ The Author of « The Italians." 

This ren^aining unanswered, Mr.Bucke then published the 
following. — 

" To the Editor of the Morning Herald, 
Sir, 
Mr. Kean has not disowned the letter; I am, therefore 
reluctantly obliged to believe, that it emanated from him- 
self, rather than from one of those enemies, who, conscious 
of Uieir own insignificance, are ever active in their malice 
against celebrated characters. In fact, I really thought that 
some one had assumed Mr. Kean's name, for the purpose of 
doing him the short and little injury of a day; instead of 
which it appears to be his own, and the ii^ury must last for 
years. 

Circumstantial evidence, Mr. Editor, is, sometimes, far 
better than positive. Mr. Kean knov^s, and every one must 
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know, that I cannot, by any associatMHis, have po$iitv€ 
proof of what passed, many months ago, in private conver* 
sation. But the following extract from a newspaper, ctf this 
day, furnishes such a fortunate commentary on my text, 
that I think, no argument will be esteemed necessary to 
prove, at least, the probability of my statement. 

I have stated in the preface to Uie Italiane, that a gen- 
tleman haying sent a letter relative to a tragedy he had 
written, to Mr. Kean, Mr. Kean returned for answer, that 
unless the entire interest centered in the character designed 
for him, it would neither suit his reputation nor the interests 
of the theatre that it should be accepted. This assertion 
Mr. Kean denies; and yet it does most unfortunately hap- 
pen, that * the very gentlemen who told me this has, in a 
Journal of this day,* given the following statement: — 

" The letter sent to Mr. Kean indicated that there were 
two characters in the piece, as it then stood, either of which 
might be so written up as to render it the principal; and 
Mr. Kean without waiting to see the MJS. wrote back 
* unless the character allotted to me is the chief object of 
the Play^ it will not be consistent with my reputation, or 
the interest of Drury Lane Theatre, to accept it,'' Now 
the chief object was to make a good Play; and the story 
required that the three female, and two of the male charac- 
ters, should be such as would require good acting, though 
the author was prepared to give conspicuous prominence to 
whichever of the latter Mr. Kean might most affect.' 

If, after this confirmation of what I have asserted in one 
instance, Mr. Kean should deny the substance of our con- 
versations, 1 shall think myself justified, much against my 
will, in putting him to test, from which his better judgment 
must recoil. And yet, surely the man, who is not to be be- 
lieved upon his word, is not to be believed upon his oath / 

Hitherto, in tlie midst of many difficulties and injuries, I 
have been fortunate enough to command a considerable por- 
tion of personal respect ; and I am proud to say, that, to 
the best of my belief, I have never lost a single friend. But 
I give public notice to all my friends, numerous and respec- 
table as they are, that I shall have a contempt for any one 
of them, who may hereafter, shake me by the hand, if I do 

• The Champion. 
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not come asccessfuUy out of this controversy. And I now^ 
eaU apoivthe more active portion of the Sub-Committee of 
last year, not only to lose all friendship for me, as a man, 
bat, for the sake of public justice, for the interests of the 
proprietors of Uie theatre, and out of respect to the acknow- 
ledged talents of Mr. Kean.--^I call upon them instantly to 
come forward and convict me publicly of a falsehood, if I 
am wrong in stating, that Mr. Kean, previous to his journey 
into Scotland, gave a distinct and positive pledge, that lior 
thing on his part should prevent my tragedy from succeed- 
ing J%e Jew of Maltay and that too, withoui any r^erence 
t0 eompeuttan* 

. That Mr. Moore, when he found the conduct of Mr. Kean 
was operating to my disadvantage, might ^tro or three months 
qfierwards, plead the great expenses I had been put to, 
aiid the loss in time and money I should sustain, if the 
sdemn pledges that had been given, my tragedy should not 
be performed, is very possible. For having long been in 
the habit of reading Seneca and Boethiusy 1 felt no shame 
in confessing to Mr. Moore, nor do I now in publicly con- 
fessing to the world, — that, from several persons not keep- 
ing their engagements with me, my truly excellent wife, my 
children, and myself, were, for the time, in great compara- 
tive want. 

From the second month of my marriage, up to the moment 
in which I am writing, I have been visited with such a series 
of afflictions as are I think, scarcely to be paralled in the 
annals of private life ! — but I am too proud to excite even 
the sympathy of the public, much less the compassion of 
Mr. Kean. I am also too sensible of the beautiful advanta?-, 
ges of adversity to repine ; though it would be miraculous, 
did I not sometimes, feel impatience and disgust. 

Mr. Kean, I understand, is occasionally in the habit of^ 
doing generous actions to persons of his own profession ; 
but for him to presume to the consequence of exercising 
compassion towards me, would have been a subject of my 
ridicule, were I not so far advanced in the knowledge of 

• Mr. Kean modestly says, " Mr. P. Moore exdted with some abi- 
lity my personal compassion for Mr. Bucke, in consequence of which 
I undertook to act in his play." 
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human nature to know that ridteule %s the weapon ofdtffg^ 
nerate minds, 

. By the more active portion of the Sub-Committee» I^ of 
course, mean Peter Moore, Esq. member for Coventry, and 
Col. Douglas, of York Place, Baker-street. These gentle- 
men are of high consideration in the country, and I call upon 
them, as men and as gentlemen, to do that justice to Mr. 
Ke0in, which I should wish, were I placed in Mr. Kean's situ^ 
ation, to have administered to myself. Should they be silent, 
their silence must, of course, be construed to my benefit. 

Mr. Kean states, in his unfortunate letter, that when he 
read my worst of all bad tragedies, the only feelings it 
excited among the performers were unoontrollabls laughter y 
andpUyfor the author I Now this is either a curious fact, 
or an alarming accusation. I am, therefore, resolved, that 
the public shall know the actual truth, or untruth of the as^ 
sertion ; and I call upon Mr. Rae, Mr. Pope, and Mra. 
Glover,* to state publicly, in a body and with as little delay 
as possible, whether they did or did^ not commit that most 
disgraceful outrage on private feeling, of which Mr. Kean 
so roundly has accused them ! if they did, the public will have 
a sure criterion by which to judge of them; if they did not, 
something better than my assertions will be afforded to the 
world, by which they might judge the veracity of Mr. Kean. 
The Author of the Philosophy of Naturb." 
JIfarcA 21, 1819. 

The merits of this controversy may be summed up in few 
wordb. Mr.Bucke is not perhaps a very excellent poet, 
but he is a shrewd man of the world, accustomed to periodi- 
cal actions, and handles his weapons with no little dexterity. 
His withdrawing the *^ Italians," at the moment the puUic 
indignation was high against Kean for his conduct towards 
Miss Porter, and his calling upon Rae, Pope, and Mrs* 
Glover to ** state whether they did or did not commit that 
most disgraceful outrage on private feeling," are plain 
proofs that he was no novice in literary warfare. His 
greatest defect is egotism ; his preface will " awaken ex- 
traordinary sensations in the public mind ;" his cause ** in- 

• The excellent Mrs. Bartley and Mr. Wallack are in America ; but 
I request them to take the earliest opportunity of favouring me with 
their testimonies likewise. 
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r6bfeA interests of the first magoitade to the establishment ;** 
of his tragedy, ''Uhe catastrophe is neirer once foreseen ;'' * 
and further, he constantly reads Seneca and Boethias. 
With all this, however, his cause was certainly a just one, 
uid the public, with few exceptions, were on the side of 
justice : but though the tide of popularity might ebb for a 
time from Kean, yet the period of that ebb was short, and 
the flood was the higher on its return. A few weeks, and 
Kean was again the idol of the people, and when, in 1820, 
he left England for America, his absence led a void, which 
could not be filled^ even by the rivals of his genius. 



CUTOPHON AND LEUCIPPEi 

f Resumed /rom page 85 ^ 

Tbb day after, we went, together with Menelaus and 
Clinia, to the temple of Isis, where we mutually swore, be- 
fore the altar of the goddess — f » that I would truly love her, 
and she, that she would make me her husband and lord of 
all her possessions. The next day, induced by a fair wind^ 
we sailed from Alexandria; Menelaus accompanied us to 
the shore, where we parted, with mutual regret. Clinia 
determined not to leave me, but to sail with me to Ephesus, 
and there to stay till my affairs were settled. 

At the end of Gi^re days we reached Ephesus. When we 
arrived at Melite^s house, which was the principal one in the 
city, and furnished with a magnificent establii^ment, she 
immediately gave orders for a splendid supper, and pro-^ 
posed that during its preparation, we should go a few miles 
out of the city, to some lands of liers. While we were 
walking around them, suddenly a female, bound with thick 
cords and carrying a pick-axe, with di^evelted hair and 
emaciated body, her garments loose and ragged, her whole 
appearance wretched in the extreme, prostrated herself 
before Melite, and entreated her protection. ** Pity me,'* 
she exclaimed^ *^ oh, pity me ! formerly a free woman, but 
now, by fortune's decree, a slave V* *^ Rise, unfortuoato 
creature," said Melite, " and tell me who you are, and: 
who has thus ill-treated you, for your appearance, though 

* This lait passage occurs In his preface. 
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clouded by mbrortune, indicates your nobilitjc*' ** Your 
fiervant/' she answered, " because I would not yield to his 
impure desires, has thus loaded me with ignominious chains. 
I am, by birth, a Thessalian, my name Laooena; free roe, 
O free me from my present calamities, and afford me credit 
until I can repay you two thousand draclunas, the price foir 
which Sosthenes bought me of the pirates, which, believe 
me, I will do with my earliest means. But, if not, I will re* 
main your slave. Behold the marks of his unfeeling 
cruelty." With these words, she unclasped her vestment, 
and shewed us her back, lacerated in a most dreadful man- 
ner. For my part, I was dumb with astonishment, for her 
appearance was precisely that of Leucippe. " Be com- 
forted," said Melite, " I will relieve you from servitude, 
without remuneration." Having said this, she commanded 
her chains to be taken off, and Sosthenes to be discharge 
from her service ; and when she had given some directions 
relative to her estates, on account of which she came, we 
returned to the city to supper. 

During supper, Satyrus made signs for me to rise. I 
excused myself to Melite, on the plea of indisposition, and 
followed nim ; when, without speaking, he pljaced a letter ia 
my hands. At first sight, before I read it, I was struck 
with astonishment, for I knew it to be the hand-writing of 
Leucippe. The letter ran thus : — 

'^ Leucippe to her master — for so I must call you, since 
you are the husband of my mistress. — ^Although you know 
what I have suffered for you sake, yet I shall now bring 
them to your recollection. For you I left my mother, and 
became a wanderer— -for you I suffered shipwreck, and 
captivity by robbers— -for you I became a victim, and again 
braved the terrors of death — ^for you I have been sold as 
« slave, have dug the earth, luve been chained, and 
scourged — and after thii, shall you become another's hus- 
band—I another's wife? Just heaven forbid! J have 
borne my hard, my cruel fate, without a murmur — you, 
unhurt, untouched, are married ! If yet a spark of grati* 
iude remains, for what I have suffered for your sake, en- 
treat your wife to send me away as she promised. Fare- 
well, and may happiness attend your nuptials !" 

When I had read this, the agitations of my mind were 
various; by turns, I glowed with heat, then as quKkly 
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tqriiecl pale ; I was now amazed, then dinbelieYed the letter; 
1 rejoiced, and at the same time grieved. At last I ex- 
chiinied to Satyrus, ** Bring you this letter ftom the in- 
fernal regions? Say, is Leucippe still alive?" ** She is," 
he repli^ ; " it was her whom you this day saw, squalid, 
defiled with filth and wretchedness, her whole appearance so 
altered, that few could have recognised her form." " Why," 
I exclaimed, " do you feast my ears alone, and not mine 
eyes with delight? I will this moment see her." " Stay," 
he repKed, " we must proceed cautiously." " Away 1" I 
cried, ^< it is impossible!" Then again reading her letter, 
" Yes, sweet Leucippe," I exclaimed, " thou art right. It 
was for me that thou didst endure all this; I was the 
author of thy misfortunes. Would J could know the manner 
of this thy last escape !" " She will herself inform you," 
said Satyrus; " You must now write to her immediately, to 
soothe her." " Instruct me," I exclaimed, " for, by heaven, 
I know not what to say or do." " I am no wiser than your- 
self," replied Satyrus, " but take your pen ; love will dic- 
tate words." I then wrote to her the following answer. 

*• Hail, my beloved mistress, my dear Leucippe ! I am 
in one thing happy, yet miserable ; though thy much-loved 
form is as faithfully pictured to my delighted fancy, as if 
thou wert thyself before me; yet tlie sight of thy letter 
convinces me too strongly of thy absence: but if, without 
hearing me in my defence, you condemn me, I swear, by 
those gods who have preserved you, that I will shortly free 
myself from all just ground of complaint. Farewell, my 
love, and listen to my prayers." 

The day afler, while we were seated at the banquet, a 
Tiolent tumult was heard at the gate of the house, and a 
slave suddenly rushed in, exclaiming that Thersander lived 
and was eomiog. He was Melite^s husband, who was re- 
ported to have perished by shipwreck, and some of his 
slaves who were shipwrecked with him gave this account. 
Scarce had he spoken, when Thersapder entered the room, 
in order to seize upon me, for he had heard all the circum- 
stances respecting Melite and me, immediately upon his 
landing. Melite, although violently agitated at this unex- 
pected meeting, yet immediately recovered herself, and ran 
to embrace her husband ; but he repelling her with indig- 
natioD^ turned to me> and exclaimed, " Is this the adulteroua 
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wreUsh ?" With these words be struck me, and dashed me 
on ^e earth; and when he had in this manner partly 
abated his rage, commanded his riaves to bind me, and 
cast me into a dungeon. 

In the evening, Melite, having bribed my centinel, en- 
tered my prison, and informed me that she had found my 
letter to Leucippe, which I had incautiously dropped, but 
that love had overcome her anger, and that she was come 
to restore me to freedom and Leucippe. '< How," I cried, '^is 
it possible ?" " Fear nothing," she replied, " clothe your- 
self in this dress of mine, and veil your face; Melantbe, the 
mistress of my maids, shall accompany you to the gate, 
where a youth waits, who will, according to my directions, 
conduct you to Clinia and Satyrus. Leucippe also shall be 
in readiness to receive you." I obeyed her directions, and 
put on the dress ; when, having bade me a tender fareweU,- 
and given me a purse of gold, she called my guide, Me- 
lantbe^ and sent me forth to liberty and love. 

(To be Resumed,) 



OCCUPATIONS AND CEREMONIAL OBSERVANCES OF 
A GRJHASTHA BRAHMIN, 

A Grihastha Bramin should rise in the morning an hour 
and a half before the sun. On getting up, his first thoughts 
should be directed to Vishnoo. About an hour before sun- 
rise, he walks out of the village, intent upon a business of 
great importance to a man of his cast, that of attending to 
the calls of nature. The place is chosen with great circum- 
spection, and decency requires of him to put off his clothes 
and slippers. The demands of nature being discharged, he 
washes himself with his left hand, which, on account of the 
impure use of it, is never employed in eating, nor allowed 
to touch the food. The number of times they must wash, 
and what particular parts of the body, with a kind of water 
and earth they must use in purifying, and many other ob- 
servances which decency prevents us from enumerating, are 
detailed in the ritual of the Brahmins. After having at- 
tended to this business, the next .use of the Grihastha is to 
wash his mouth. This to him is no trifling matter. The 
care with which he must select the small bit of wood with 
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which he rubs his teeth ; the choice of the tree he imist cut 
it from ; the prayer he must address to the deities of the 
wood for permission, and many other ceremonies prescribed 
for the occasion, make a part of the education of the Brah^ 
niins, and are explained at great length in their books of 
ceremonies. The scrupulous attention with which they per- 
form this operation every morning, with a piece of wood, 
always cut fresh from the tree, leads them to make a com- 
parison very unfavourable to Europeans, many of whom 
altc^ether neglect the practice ; and those who most regu- 
larly adopt it, add to the horror of the Hindoo, when he sees 
them rubbing their teeth and gums with brushes made of 
the hair of animals, after being soiled with the pollution 
ef the month and saliva. Happy is he, who, after cleansing 
hk mouth, can wash himself in a running stream. It is 
more salutary to the soul and the body, than any water he 
could find at home, or in a standing pool. An afiair of so 
much importance is necessarily accompanied with many 
rites, as frivolous in our eyes as they are indispensable in 
their's. One of the most essential is, to think at that mo- 
ment of the Ganges, the Indus, the Krishna, the Caveree, or 
any other of those sacred rivers, whose streams possess the 
virtue of eflacing sin; and then to implore the gods that the 
bath tliey use may be no less available to their souls, than 
one of those nobler jQoods would be. While in the water, it 
is necessary to keep their thoughts stedfastly fixed upon 
Brahma and Vishnoo ; and the bathing ends with the cere- 
monial of taking up hands full of water three several times, 
and with their faces towards the sun, pouring it out in liba- 
tions to that luminary. 

When he comes out of the water, the Grihastha Brahmin 
puts on his clothing, which consists of one piece pf cloth, uncut, 
of about a yard in width, and three yards in length. It has 
been already soaked in the water, and thus made pure from 
all the stains it had contracted. He then completes his dress 
by rubbing his forehead with a little of the ashes of cow- 
dung, or with the paste made of sandal- wood. He then 
drinks a small quantity of the water which h6 has taken out 
of the river ; and the remainder he sprinkles around three 
times, in honour of all the gods, mentioning several of them 
by name, with tlie addition of the earth, the fire, and the 
deities which preside over the eight cardinal points ; and he 
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condodes the o^remony with a fvofound raver^ice to the 
whole circle of the gods. It would be tedious to describe the 
variety of gestures and movendents which the Brahmin ex« 
hibits in such cases; but we may select one particular, the 
signs of the cross which he distinctly makes as a salutation to 
his heady his belly, his right and lell shoulders. For after 
saluting all external things, he commences with the parti- 
cular salutation of himself in detail. Every member has ita 
particular salutation ; even his fingers are not forgotten, as 
he touches them all round with his thumb. All these actions 
are accompanied with prayers or matras, solemnly appro- 
priated to the occasion. 

It would now seem time for the Brahmin to go home, 
after his leisure has been so long occupied with ceremonies ; 
but he has still a prayer to offer to the tree Ravi, conse- 
crated to Yishnoo. He implores the tree to grant him re- 
mission of his sins; and then walks round it seven, or four- 
teen, or twenty-one times, always increasing by seven.. 
He orders dinner about mid-day ; this is provided by the 
women, though the ordinary Brahmins value themselves 
on their skill in cookery. The great object here is abso- 
lute cleanliness in the preparation. Many precautions are 
necessary for this. The clothes of the women employed 
must be newly washed, and their vessels fresh scoured. 
The place must be neat and free from dust, and the eyes of 
strangers must not pervade it. While dinner is preparing, 
the Brahmin returns a second time to the river. He bathes 
ag^n, repeating almost all the ceremonies in the same order 
as in the morning. But the anxious care is in returning 
home, lest he should happen to touch any thing on the way 
that might defile him ; such as treading on a bone, or a bit 
of leather, or skin, on an old rag, broken dish, or any thing 
of that nature. Upon these points, however, it must be al- 
lowed, that they are not all equally scrupulous. 

The Brahmin, being seated on tlie ground, his wife lays 
before him a banana leaf, or some other leaves sewed to- 
gether, and, sprinkling them with a few drops of water, she 
serves the rice upon this simple cover, and close by it, on 
the same leafy the different things which have been pro- 
vided, consisting of the simple productions of nature, or of 
cakes. The rice is seasoned with a Iktle clarified butter, 
or a kind of sauce so highly spiced, that no European 
palate could endure its pungency. The manner of serving 
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up all thia yfoM appear very dugwtkig to i», as it is 
entirely performed by tlie hand, unless where the women, 
to save her fingers, is obliged to take a wooden spoon* 
But this rarely happens, as the Hindoos generally love their 
meat cold, and their drink hot. The viands being laid 
before him, tlie Brahmin, before he touches them, sprinkles 
some drops of water round his plate ; but whether to attract 
the dust that might blow over his rice, or as a sacrificial 
libation to the gods, I know not. But, before he puts a 
morsel into his mouth, he lays upon the ground a little of 
the rice, and the other things set before him ; and this is an 
ojQering to his progenitors, and their portion of the meal. 
The repast is quickly finished, as in swallowing they have 
neither the bones of fish, nor of flesh to dread. He rises 
im^iediately, and washes both hands, although one only has 
been used ; for the left being reserved for other purposes, as 
we have already mentioned, cannot even be employed in 
washing the right ; and the lawful wife of the Brahmin can 
alone pour water over it for that purpose. After washing 
his hsmds, he rinses his mouth twelve times. He never 
uses a tooth-pick, at least he never uses one twice, thinking 
that none but such as are inured to filth and beastliness, 
could put up for another occasion a thing that had once 
touched theu: mouths, and been polluted with saliva. Whem 
the man has finished his repast, the wife begins her's, on the 
same leaf which had served him. As a mark of his attention 
and kindness, he is expected to leave her some fragments of 
his food ; and she, on the other hand, must show no repug- 
nance to eat his leavings. 

About half an hour before sun-set, he returns a third 
time to the river, and goes through nearly the same cere- 
monies as on the two preceeding occasions of that day. He 
then goes home, ofiers the sacrifice of Homan, and reads the 
Bhagavata (a book written in honour of Vishnoo, metamor- 
phosed into the person of Krishna) and other books of that 
nature. 



POLYPHEMUS, ACIS, GALATEA, 

One of the most celebrated love-stories in ancient fable. Acis 
was a mortal, because his mother was so, though his father 
was the wood-god Faunus. Galatea, who loved him deeply; 
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/and whose paarioB was returnedy was an immortal flea-nymph, 
the daughter of two deities of the ocean. They enjoyed the 
happiness of their affection in the delightful vales of Sicily : 
but unfortunately it had one drawback, which was the jea- 
lous importunity of Neptune's gigantic and one-«yed son, 
the terrible Polj'phemus. In vain the enamoured monster 
implored Galatea to listen to him. In vain had love softened 
the natural ferocity of his manners, so that he would sit whole 
days on the sea-coast, watching to catch a glimpse of her out 
of the water, while the tears ran down his dreadful face, and 
he was as gentle and humble as a child. The fair nymph 
fled but the more fdr refuge into the arms of the handsome 
shepherd . The wretched Polyphemus, looking down one day 
into a valley, saw the happy lovers giving way to their 
transport ; and this sight made the load of his despair into- 
lerable. He rent off a fragment of the rock on which he 
was sitting, and hurling it down, as Jupiter might do his 
thunder, smote his rival so as to crush him to death. Grala- 
tea, inconsolable, and unable to restore her lover to life, or 
render him a deity like herself, turned him into a fountain. 
It was after this event that we may suppose Polyphemus to 
have become the inhospitable and cruel wretch which he is 
described to be in Homer's Odyssey : and this point of view 
helps to throw an additional interest over his story, which 
always appeared to us one of the most pathetic and deeply- 
meaning in poetry. He was separated by his monstrous 
appearance from human-kind, and yet in his heart and incli- 
nations he sympathised with them. The want of this sym- 
pathy from others made him ireful, revengeful, impious. 
What moral can go to the heart of things more deeply than 
this? 

This story has been a great favourite with all men of ge- 
nius. It has been touched upon with great pathos and sim- 
plicity by Theocritus, who was followed not so well by Virgil, 
and with much less nature by Ovid. The Italian writers are 
so fond of it, tliat they have sonnets called Polyphemic son- 
nets. Raphael painted a beautiful picture of Galatea tri- 
umphing on the waters, of which there are many engravings. 
And Handel finished the homage of the arts to it by that di- 
vine oratorio of Acis and Galatea, for which Gay contributed 
words not unworthy. If the. reader wishes to know how the 
great poets have written on the subject, he should hear how 
Handel composed. 
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CALENDAR OF NATURE. 



JANUARY. 

Then came old January, wrapped well 
In many weeds to keep the cold away ; 
Yet did he quake and quiver like to quell ; 
And blowe his nayles to warme them if he may ; 
For they were numb'd with holding all the day 
An hatchet keene, with which he felled wood. 
And from the trees did lop the needlesse spray ; 
Upon a huge great earth-pot steane he stood. 
From ^hose wide mouth there flowed forth the Romane flood. 
Spenser's Faerie Queenc, Book vii. Canto 7% 



January is so called from the Latin god Janus, the door- 
keeper of heaven, and presider over peace, — probably, be- 
cause the earth is at leisure in this month, as well as from its 
being the gate of the year. The Greek months were named 
afler different festivals in honour of the gods, as the present 
one, for instance, Anthesterion, or the FJowery, — from the 
quantity of flowers displayed at the festival of Bacchus. 

The modern use of ancient terms on occasions of this kind 
produces some amusing inconsistencies, especially among the 
Celtic nations. Thus, in our House of Commons, there shall 
be a call of the members for Wednesday, or the day of tlie 
gothic deity Woden, which their Journal translates into Dies 
Martis, or the day of the Roman deity Mars ; and this day 
of Gothic and Roman divinity-ship is commenced with the 
reading of Christian prayers. 

January is the coldest month of the year, the winter having 
now strengthened by continuance. To those, however, who 
cultivate their health and imaginations, life has alwa^*^ en- 
joyments, and nature is full of beauties. The frost sets our 
victorious fire-sides sparkling ; and with our feet upon a 
good warm rug, we may either doubly enjoy the company 
of friends, or get into summer landscapes in our books, or 
sit and hear 

The excluded tempest idly rave along.— ^Thomson. 
Our wisest ancestors, — those of Shakspeare's time,— who 
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undctrstood mcMt things better than we, and whom we begin 
to understand better than any of their posterity , — knew how 
to take the roughly kind hint of nature, and kept up their 
Christmas festivities through the whole of this month. They 
got a little, and enjoyed every thing, instead of getting every 
thing and enjoying a little. In the day they made leisure 
for healthy sport out of doors, and in the evening they were 
at their books and pastimes within. 

Even to observe nature is to enjoy her. He is infinitely 
mistaken, who thinks there is nothing worth seeing in winter- 
time out of doors, because the sun is not warm, and the 
streets are muddy. Let him get by dint of good exercise, out 
of the streets, and he shall find enough. In the warm neigh- 
bourhood of towns he may still watch the field-fares, thrushes, 
and blackbirds ; the titmouse seeking its food through the 
straw-thatch ; the red-wings, field-fares, sky-larks, and tit- 
larks, upon the same errand, over wet meadows; the spar- 
rows, and yellow-hammers, and chafilnches, still beautiful 
though mute, gleaning from the straw and chafi* in farm- 
yards ; and the ring-dove, always poetical, coming for her 
meal to the ivy-berries. About rapid streams he may see 
the various habits and movements of herons, wood-cocks, 
wild-ducks, and other water-fowl, who are obliged to quit 
the frozen marshes to seek their food there. The red-breast 
comes to the windows, and often into the house itself, to be 
rewarded for its song, and for its far-famed ^^ painful" obse- 
quies to the Children in the Wood. 

The fruits still in season, which are the same also for two 
months more, are almonds, apples, chesnuts, pears, and wal- 
nuts. In the gardens and hedges beautiful colours are stili 
peeping for the eye that seeks them : among flowers, — ^the 
cyclamen, hazel-wort, the crocus or safiron-flower that dyed 
the garments of Aurora and Hymen, the periwinkle, the 
polyanthus, yellow-aconite, Alpine alysson, anemone, helle- 
bore, the fiery glow of the wall-flower, the snowdrop with it8 
little bints of green, and the primrose, or rose of the prime : 
—among trees and shrubs, the Glastonbury-thom, whose 
flourishing at Christmas used to be counted miraculous, lau- 
rustinus with its delicate clumps of white, laureola or spurge- 
laurel, pyracantha, arbutus or strawberry-tree, a favourite 
with Virgil, which looks like strawberries growing on a bay^ 
and the alaternus, which Englishmen in gratitude should call 
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the £y^fn» after that esceUent rofal patriot who fint ** had 
the honoury" he says, ^^ to bring it into use and reputatioB 
in this kingdom, and propagated it from Cornwall even to 
Comberlapd *." Then, as to berries, what can be desired 
beyond the hoUy alone, which made this friend of Cowley 
biirst out into a poetical rapture i-^" We still dress up both 
our churches and hwues^^ says he, ^' on Christmas and other 
festival days, with its cheerful green, and rutilant berries. 
Is there under heaven a more glorious and refreshing object 
of the kind, than an impregnable hedge of about four hun« 
dred foot in length, nine foot high, and five in diameter, 
which I can now shew in my ruined gardens at Say's Court 
(thanks to the Czar of Muscovy) at any time of the year, 
glittering with its armed and varnished leaves,, the taller 
standards at orderly distances, blushing with their natural 
coral tr 

But what«was thought enchantment in old times, may be 
practised now by every body who chooses to force flowers. 
These may be had all the winter-time, though they are best 
in every respect where they can be taken care of in a green- 
house, or seen through a glass partition at the end of a large 
room, as in some of the houses of the rich. The truth is, 
that many flowers in a room are not wholesome, unless they 
can have air and light to enable them to give out properly 
that oxygen or vital air, which they exhale in genial situa- 
tions during the day-time. During the night, they are al- 
ways unwholesome, as they throw out hydrogen and absorb 
the oxygen. And yet perhaps our excessively artificial and 
in-door habits, in helping to enervate us, render unwholtome 
what would be otherwise perceptible only as a pleasure. 
At all events, a few flowers on a shelf, such as hyacinths 
and jonquils, can do no harm, and are very beautiful with 
their curling or down-looking buds, and their ivory roots 
seen through the water. The rest of the flowers that may 
be forced in winter are lilacs, lilies of the valley (an exqui- 
Mte intermixture of leaves and belb), mignionette, car the 
little darling, pinks, polyanthus, narcissus, roses, tulips, and 
Tiolets; — ^in fact, a whole summer anticipated. It is worth 
adding, that artificial flowers were never, perhaps, so well 



* Evelyn's Syhra, book 2, chap. 5. sect. 7, 
t n. chap. yL sect. 8. 9. 
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made as tfa^ are now, and that they may be pat in pots 
and glaaaes like real ones^ or hung up in wreaths and crowns 
oyer pictures^ door^ways, or the middle of a pier, where 
they form at once a summer picture of their own» a memo- 
rial of classical times, and a beautiful contrast to the square* 
ness of the compartment. It was pleasantly said by some* 
body on seeing a real rose ader one of these manufactured 
ones, — " Very lovely, indeed ! It is almost as good as 
artificial." 

Those vfho cultivate a few flowers for their particular 
amusement (we do not, of course, address ourselves to ga^ 
doners) should now occasionally take in their best ranuncu- 
luses, and protect their choice carnations, hyacinths^ and 
tulips, with hoops, mats, or glasses. It is time also, in mild 
dry weather^ to plant ranunculuses, anemones, tulips, am} 
bulbous flowers; and, for early blowing, crocusses and 
snowdrops. The bulbous flowers in glasses within (ioors 
should have their water kept clean ; and it is better for a9 
flowers in a house to have as much light and sunshine as 
posnble, which some of them seem absolutely to yearn and 
strain ailer. 

But the very frost itself is a world of pleasure and fairy 
beauty. The snow dances down to earth, filling all the airy 
vacancy with a giddy whiteness; and minutely inspected, 
every particle is a chrystal star, the delight perhaps of my- 
riads of invinble eyes. The ice (hereafter destined to 
*« temper dulcet creams" for us in the heat of summer) af- 
fords a new and rare pastime for the skaiter, almost next to 
flying ; or suddenly succeeding to rain, strikes the trees and 
the grasses into sHver. But what can be more delicately 
beautiful than the spectacle which sometimes salutes the eye 
at the breakfast-room window, occasioned by the hoar-frost 
or frozen dew ? If a jeweller had come to dress every plant 
over night to surprise an Eastern sultan, he could not pro- 
duce any thing like the " pearly drops," or the ** silvery 
plumage." An ordinary bed of greens, to those who are 
not at the mercy of their own vulgar associations, will some- 
times look like crisp and corrugated emerald, powdered 
with diamonds. 

Under the apparent coldness of the snow, the herbaceous 
plants, which die down to the root in autumn, lie nourishing 
their shoots for the spring. Nor is much done by the ani- 
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afal creatkm, man included, during Ma period. Many birds 
and reptiles make a long night-time of the hard season, and 
are awake only in finer weather. The domestic cattle are 
mostly lodged in the homestead. The farmer lops and cuts 
limber, mends thorn hedges, and draws manure to his fields. 
Many trades, especially those connected with water, are at 
a stand during the frost. The thresher's time is the merriest 
as well as most industrious, for he works away his flail in the 
barn. In the merrier days of our ancestors, it was customary 
for every village and town-hall to have its great top, which 
the poorer inhabitants emulated each other in ladling, a 
praotioe well worth revival. 

For those of the wealthier classes, who can afford leisure 
(and all could if they were wise), walking, or riding, ac« 
cording as the surface of the earth permits, is so much healthy 
wine to the blood. A good dinner, well earned, will then 
do no harm ; and then again the long snug evening returns, 
with the *' sopha wheeled round," and the ^< curtains" down; 
or balls and theatres invite them to hurry betwixt house and 
boose — ^tbe one sending them with perfect digestion to sleep, 
or the other helping to remind them of the common rights of 
humanity, a lesson now peculiarly seasonable. If the farmer 
thinks it his duty, as well as his interest, to take care of his 
very cattle, and see them well housed, how much more in- 
CBDtfbent is it upon the rich to look after their poor fellow- 
creatures, and see what can be done to secure them the com- 
mon necessaries of " meat, clothes, and fire." Let those 
who give no pleasure be assured, that their toils and pos- 
sessimis are in vain, for they can receive none ; — no ! — ^and 
least of all from Nature, notwithstanding her evdr-ready 
and exuberant treasures. 



FEBRUARY. 



——Then came cold February, sitting 

In an old waggon, for he could not ride, 

Drawne of two fishes for the season fitting. 

Which through the flood before did softly dyde 

And swim away ; yet had he by his side 

His plough and hamesse fit to till the ground. 

And tooles to prune the trees, before the pride 

Of hastiag prime did make them burgeon round.— Spenser. 

February is so called from the Roman custom of burning 
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W]Nlitcry sacrifices, Febrnalia. Mdny of the obserTftlioM 
ApplicaUe to January are so also to this month; but Febru^ 
ary is upon the whole^ perhaps, Noyember not excepted, the 
least pleasant season of the year. The thaws now take place ; 
and a clammy mixture of moisture and cold succeeds, whidi 
is the most disagreeable of wintery sensations. There is no- 
thing soft in the one, nor grand, and, as it were, manly in the 
other. There is a sort of clinging importunity in it, and a 
petty peevishness in the little needle-like rains that occur on 
the temporary returns of frost. The dreary feeling is codk 
pleted by the hooting of the wood-owl. Yet now the first 
announcing voice of spring is heard in the delightful note of 
the woodlark ; and we have only to look about us and con- 
sider a little, to feel almost assured that 
In nature there is nothing melancholy. 



COLBRIDOB. 



• Nature never did betray 



The heart that loT*d her : 'tis her priyilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and to feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues. 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Shall e*er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerfol faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
To blow against thee. 

WORDSWORTH. 

These rains are soflening the earth, and re-ascending 
through the trees in sap, to bring us forth the leaves again. 
Afler the woodlark has opened the new concert of the year, 
the thrush and chaffinch join in; the rooks set about their 
domestic work in the old tree tops; and wherever a warmer 
spot can be found under shelter, gnats and other insects are 
at their dizzy sport. 

As diidc as motes in the sunny beams. 

CHAUCER. 

In addition to the flowers of last month, we have the dafib- 
dils, that make such delicate yellow bunches in white baskets, 
daisies, or, as they used to spell them of old, day's eyes, the 
favourite flower of Chaucer — ^heart's easoi the sparkler-— the 
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Persian iris — hepatica, and tlie perennial Adonis, an epithet 
that happens to be singularly applicable to the annually re- 
Tiyed favourite of Venu& In addition to the shrubs, are the 
cherry-plum, the cornelian cherry, mezereons, and philyreas. 
The elder^tree, that should be more admired both for its 
leafiness and flower, now also puts forth its buds ; so do 
many other trees, if well observed ; and towards the end of 
the month, the leaves of the gooseberry and currant bushes 
are peeping out of their fans. 

rNiring mild weather this month sow ten-weeks stocks and 
mignionette in slight hot beds, warm borders, or pots where 
the sun can come. And about the latter end, for the pur- 
pose of early blowing, sow the hardy kind of annuals, such 
as larkspur, flos Adonis, convolvulus, lupines, sweet peas; 
lavatera, candy-tufl, Venus's looking-glass, Venus's navel- 
wort, &c. &c. Particular attention should always be paid to 
the stirring the earth of bulbous roots, and to watering plants 
of every description. Those who are not patient or atten- 
tive enough to give their time to it, must spend a little more 
in money ; and if ever money is well spent upon luxury, it 
is upon such as draws us on to love the cheap kindness of 
nature. Those who pay a few shillings for a flowering shrub, 
will learn how to enjo^ the lime-tress and the horse^esnuts 
for nothing. 

The farmer now grapples with earth again, and renews the 
friendly contest for her treasures. He ploughs up his fal- 
lows, sows beans, peas, rye, and spring wheat, sets early 
potatoes, drains wet lands, dresses and repairs hedges, lops 
trees, and plants those kinds that love a wet soil, such as 
poplars, alders, and willows. Here is the noblest putting in 
of stock for a nation, — the healthiest in its pursuit, and the 
most truly rich and returning in its trUerett, 



MARCH. 



•—Sturdy Mareb, with brows full sternly bent 
And armed strongly, rode upon a ram ; 
The same which orer Hellespontos swam i 
Yet in his hand a spade he also bent, 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds ysame, 
Which on the earth he strewed as he went. 
And fill'd her womb with fruitful hope of nourishment. 

SPitNSBIt. 
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March^ which was the first month in antiquity, was named 
so by the Romans, after Mars, the god of war, because 1^ 
was the father of their first prince. This, at least, is the 
reason given by Ovid. As to the deity's nature, March has 
certainly nothing in common with it ; for though it affects to 
be very rough, it is one of the best patured months in the 
year, drying up the superabundant moisture of winter with 
its fierce winds, and thus restoring us our paths through the 
fields, and piping before the fiowers like a bacchanal. 

He sometimes, it must be confessed, as if in a fit of the 
spleen, hinders ttie buds which he has dried from blowing ; 
and it is allowable in the less robust part of his friends out of 
doors, to object to the fancy he has for coming in such a cut- 
ting manner from the east. But it may be truly said, that 
the ofteper yon meet him firmly, the less he will shake you ; 
and the more smiles you will have from the fair months that 
follow him. 

The animal creation now exhibit unequivocal signs of acti- 
vity. The farmer in March extends the exercise of his 
plough ; and, if fair weather continues, begins sowing barley 
and oats. Bats and reptiles break up Uieir winter sleep : 
the little smelts or sparlings run up the softened rivers to 
spawn : the field-fare and woodcock return to their- no^^therii 
quarters ; the rooks are all in motion with building and re- 
pairing their nests; hens sit ; geese and ducks lay ; phea- 
sants crow ; the ring-dove cooes ; young lambs come totter- 
ing forth in mild weather ; the throstle warbles on the top of 
some naked tree, as if he triumphed over the last lingering of 
barrenness ; and, lastly, forth issues the bee with his vernal 
trumpet, to tell us there is news of sunshine and the flowers. 

In addition to the last month's fiowers, we now have the 
crown-imperial, the dog's-tooth violet,fritiilaries, the hyacintln 
narcissus (bending its face like its namesake), pilewort, 
scarlet ranunculus, great snow-drop, tulips, (which turned 
even the Dutch to enthusiasts) and violets, proverbial for 
their odour, which were perhaps the favourite flowers of 
Shakspeare. The passage at the beginning of Twelflh 
Night, in which he compares their scent with the passing 
sweetness uf music is well known, and probably suggested 
the beautiful one in Lord Bacon's Essays, about the superi- 
ority of flowers in the open air, " where the scent comes and 
goes " says he, ^* like the warbling of music." In a passaga 
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of the Winter's Tale, Shakqpewe who deacribes the down- 
ward lock of the yiotety by a comparison full of the senti- 
ment of beauty ; — the whole of it must be copied, as it ap- 
plies particularly to the month before us :^* 

OProterpina 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou leVst £U1 
From Dis's waggon I daffodils. 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 
But isweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, > 
Or Cytherea*8 breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright FhcBbus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold ox-lips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 
The flower-de-luce being one I O, these I lack 
To make you garlands of; and my sweet friend. 
To strow him o'er and o'er. 

Florizel. What ? like a corse 1 

Perdita, No, like a bank, for love to lie and play on ; 
Not like a corse : or if,— not to be buried, 
But quick, and in mine arms. 

The trees and shrubs now in flower, in addition to those of 
last month, are larches, manna ash, laurel, commonly so 
called, Portugal laurel, the peach tree, the scarlet-flowering 
maple, sea-buckthorn, and Spanisli traveller's joy. 

Mignionette sown last month should now be transplanted ; 
ranunculuses planted; carnations potted the first week at 
farthest ; and anemones and hyacinths defended against the 
wind and rain. 

In the latter part of this month is the vernal equinox, 
when, as in the case of the autumnal equinox in September, 
tbe day and night are of equal length ; and the plougher of 
*' the fruitless sea," as Homer calls it, has to look for terri- 
ble storms. Mothers and wives tlien lie awake in their beds, 
thinking of their far-distant sons and husbands, and perhaps 
looking through the windows, as the lady in the old poet 

To see how the clouds flee : — 
Lo ! what a mariner love hath made of mee. 

fT« h€ rttMmtd,X 
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THE LOUNGER'S PIC NIC. 



" Dolce est dewpere in loco." — ^Hor. 
<< 'TU sweet to tnfle now and then." 



No. III. 

AURI SACRA FAMES. 

A divine, about to change his cure, mentioned the cir- 
enmstance from the pulpit. At the conclusion of the service, 
an old negro addressed him, and afler lamenting his intended 
removal, asked him the occasion of it. The parson replied 
'< that he had a divine call." The negro, suspecting there 
was some more substantial reason for the change than the 
one assigned, enquired, and learned that the priest gave up 
a living of 200/. a year for one of double that sum ; on 
which he exclaimed << Ah, Massa ! if God had called you till 
he was blind from 400/. to 200/. you no go, Massa 1" 

A HINT TO CRITICS. 

The following sensible advice to theatrical critics, is re- 
commended to the notice of such writers as mistake ill-nature 
for wit, and abuse for criticism : it is extracted from Cumber- 
land's Remarks on Leigh Hunt's " Critical Essays,*' in the 
third number of the " London Review :" — 

'^ Speak sparingly and tenderly of those who are to earn 
theif living by their labours on the stage. I approve of 
their being told of faults, which it would be for their interest 
to correct ; but as I will not arraign them for defects with 
which nature has unalterably endowed them, I must be per- 
fectly satisfied that correction is in their power before I move 
them to attempt it. As objects of our general censure they 
have no defence ; as servants of the theatre, exhibiting them* 
selves on a stage for our amusement, they have no fastnesses 
to retreat to from our attack ; they are at our mercy, and 
discouragement partakes of persecution. Until a performer 
shall offend against the respect due to his audience, great 
respect and lenity are justly due to his feelings. It is liappj 
for an actor when nature has bestowed upon him an ex* 
pressive countenance, but if he has it not by nature, he 
cannot make it such by art. Let him not hear of prtvationa 
which he cannot supply ; tell him only of such errors as be is 
able to correct." 
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A VISIT TO THE ESCURIAL. 

Before I quitted, perhaps for ever, the capital of Spain, I 
determined to visit the ancient edifice where repose the 
kings of that beautiful country. The day was on the de- 
cline when I arrived within the walls of the Escurial. The 
last rays of the setting sun tinged its gothic windows with a 
melancholy hue. I wandered slowly through this gloomy 
abode,- where lies wrecked the grandeur of those potentates; 
but it was above all at the tomb of the haughty raiser of this 
magnificent building, that I found ample food for my sad- 
ness. Here, said I to myself, I tread upon the ashes of a 
tyrant, of an unnatural father. Here in this pompous mo- 
nument, rests the assassin of the graces and of virtue ; the 
murderer of that charming Elizabeth, who was the idol and 
the hope of France. Unfortunate princess ! what a destiny 
wsis thine ! a fatal* marriage tore from thee thy father, thy 
lover, and united thee to an odious monster, who punished 
Ihee because thou couldst not love him ! While indulging 
in these sorrowful reflections, I seemed to see the plaintive 
shade of the daughter of the race of Valois wander near me 
and reproach the barbarwis Philip for his cruel jealousy. 
My imagination carried me back to those calamitous days 
when the feeling Carlos and the beautiful Elizabeth cursed 
the brilliant yoke which enchained them, and envied the 
straw-roofed cot of the humble labourer. Alas ! the diadem 
of kings could .not check the tears of the luckless (Jaughter 
of Henry. A life of trouble, a tragical death, such was the 
doom of the most virtuous of women ! Indignation seized 
me at the sight of her persecutor's tomb ; and in spite of 
the respect which we owe to the remains of the dead, I was 
on the point of cursing his memory ; but unwilling to pro- 
fane the majesty of this awful place, I quitted the temple, 
and turned my steps towards the humble burial place, where 
rest the ashes of the hjeronymite monks, who reside in the 
monastery. 

My soul found a solace in contemplating the modest 
tombs of these pious recluses: unquiet and tumultuous 

♦ It was on the occasioa of the marriage of faizabeth of France 

,'^,?*^P**^- *^** ^*^^ '^- «*^« *^« tournament in which he was 
Jailed by Montgomery. 

Vol. II.] I [No. IX. 
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thoughts, painful remembrances, keen regrets, all disap- 
peared — the calmness of the spot was shared by my heart. 
To enjoy still more this state of tranquility, I seated myself 
upon one of the tombs by which I was surrounded : and 
there, in a softened voice, exclaimed : — *' No illustrious 
names are engraven here in letters of gold ; no marble, no 
porphyry retraces or perpetuates the image and the remem- 
brance of these righteous solitaries ; simple like their lives, 
these monuments-do not astonish the eye, but they cover the 
remains of the virtuous. The flowers, which grow on these 
mouldering graves, haVe been watered by the tears of friend- 
ship. What feeling heart is there that would not prefer 
this touching picture to the pomp of those magnificent sepul- 
chres, which the pride of the living delights in consecrating 
to the memory of the dead." The expiring day, the hymn 
of the melancholy nightingale, the murmuring sounds from 
the cypresses, which seemed to me like the accents of the 
departed just whom I was now honouring, all united to 
plunge me deeper into meditation, when suddenly the si- 
lence which reigned around me was broken by a concert of 
voices, which sung the praises of the Most High. 

Prompted by an irresistible impulse, I once more entered 
the church. Heavens ! what an august spectacle met my 
sight ! Two hundred hieronymites on their knees, their 
brows bent to the dust, ofiered up to the King of Kings, the 
homage of an irreproachable life. Those long vaults, where 
rest the masters of Spain, now echoed with the sacred songs 
of the humble ministers or the Deity. This mixture of the 
obscure living and the illustrious dead ; of the magnificence 
of the edifice, and tjie simplicity of manners of the worship- 
pers in it; the astonishing contrast between the founder and 
the inhabitants of it ; to what difierent reflections from those 
which I had lately made, did they not all give birth ! The 
remembrance of guilty grandeur had driven me from this 
Scene ; the accents of humble virtue brought roe back. 
Deeply aflfected by these angelic hymns, I joined my feeble 
voice to those of the good recluses, and our ui^ted prayer 
ascended to the eternal throne. 

The service being ended, all was again silent. The 
hieronymites returned to their cells, and 1 was about to quit 
the Escurial, when I saw a monk, who was still on his knees 
at the tomb of Charles V. and lost in meditation. His as- 
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pect wm calculated to inspire reverence. The mild serenity 
which was pictured on his venerable brow, his bald head, his 
trembling hands raised to heaven, his eyes closed to earthly 
objects, every thing in his person contributed^ indeed, to 
make him an object of the profoundest respect. I did not 
dare to interrupt him, fbr I should have thought it a crime 
to place myself between him and the Divinity. Yet I could 
Qot bring myself to depart, without having obtained from 
this virtuous being, one look, which I fig^lred to myself must 
be that of the an^l of peace. Motionless, I was silently 
contemplating him, when the bell of the monastery roused 
him from his meditative posture. He rose, as if with reluc^ 
tance, and slowly quitted the altar. As he passed by, he 
perceived me, and astonished to see a stranger so near him, 
he spoke to me a few obliging words, and was then going 
on his way ; but I stopped him. " Oh, Father," said I, 
" have the kindness to spare me a word or two more. Tell 
me, does happiness dwell here?^' At this unexpected question 
the good old man cast on me a look of surprise, and seemed 
to hesitate whether he should reply ; but at length taking 
roe by the hand, " Stranger," he said, " behold this tomb. 
It encloses the dust of one of the most powerful monarchs of ^ 
the earth. Charles V. gave laws to Europe, he made his sub- 
jects tremble, he overwhelmed with the weight of his pride the 
kings who were his allies, he trampled upon those who were his 
enemies, he knew the intoxication of power, the exultation of 
victory, the sweets of adulation — these were his— do you think 
then he was happy ? History answers no ! Undeceive your- 
self^ therefore, with respect to the illusions of rank, the charms 
of opulence, the enjoyments of vanity, the vain pleasures of 
the world." <* There is, then, no such a thing as happiness 
below ?" *' What ! after the example which I have placed 
b^bre you, are you not yet convinced of the nt)thingness of 
all earthly things? Come with me, and explore this pan- 
theon, which contains our ancient sovereigns ; question their 
aghes ; — they wiH- attest to you, more strongly than I can, 
how Unie were the words of the wise man, when he exclaimed, 
" Vanity of vanities ! all is vanity !" " I think as you do ; 
happiness, therefore, is nothing but an imaginary being, 
vdiich hope shows to us afar off, but which we never mui|t 
hope to reach." 

I 2 
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At these words, my guide paused for a moment, then 
turoing towards me, he said, " Mortal, so proud of thy 
being, what art thou in the eyes of him who knows how 
to estimate things at their real value ? Nothing but a little 
organized dust, which a breath of the Creator has thrown 
upon this world of esile, and which another breath can 
make disappear from it. Like those brilliant congelations 
which we admire, and which a single beam of the sun 
can dissipate, thou Tanishest in an instant, and in thy rapid 
progress art unable to seize that happiness which is still 
more fugitive than thyself.. Aware as thou art of this sad 
truth, believe, O, my son ! that this existence would not be 
a benefit, if it were not given us for the purpose of labour- 
ing to merit a better. If you are so fortunate as to be con- 
vinced of this last consoling truth, it will assist you to bear 
all the calamities which await you in your course. The true 
X^^hristian despises the caprices of fate, the loss of fortune, 
the prosecutions of the wicked, the shads of calumny : 
strong in his innocence and the succour of his God, he 
dreads nothing and resigns himself to all." ^^ I have then," 
exclaimed I enthusiastically, '^ discovered a happy man ;. for 
with such principles, father, you must be one." ^' Doubt- 
less I am." " But how did you succeed in seizing this fugitive 
shadow ?" " By consecrating myself to God, in making to 
him the sacrifice of my passions.'' " And is there no other 
way of obtaining felicity ?" " I have proved to you that 
there is not" ^* But when our destiny has thrown us into 
the midst of the world, ought we to quit the world, and bury 
ourselves here ?" '^ I am far from thinking so : God did 
not form us all for retirement ; and it is a noble act to brave 
the contagion of vice, in order to rescue from its perils those 
weak minds who would perhaps fall, if they were not sur- 
rounded by examples of virtue." " Venerable recluse ! you 
whom wisdom seems to inspire, tell me, I conjure 3S0U, by 
what means may be preserved, amidst the tumult of the 
world, that calm of heart which is your portion." " My 
son, we must perform our duties, destroy our illusions, and 
repel flattery." Aslie spoke these words the old man de- 
parted : but those last words made a deep impression on my 
heart. This solemn lesson, the time, the place, the images 
around roe, what a combination of awe-inspiring ideas! 
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What a glorious moment was that in which, standing on the 
grave of one of the most powerful monarchs, an unknown 
recluse demonstrated to a presumptuous youth the frailty of 
his being^. That simple voice, which blended with the elo- 
quent voice of death ; that sage counsel, sanctified by eighty 
years of virtue and knowledge, and given before the altar 
of the Omnipotent by one of his elect, now ready to appear 
in his presence — what heart of iron would not have been 
moved by them ? What effect, then, must they not have 
produced on a tender mind, wounded by misfortune, and 
whidi felt the indispensable want of celestial support I Tired 
hy the storms of life, I embraced, amidst the shade of tombs, 
the altar of Him in whom I hoped to find a sure asylum. 
When we have tasted the calm of solitude, how difficult it is 
to bring ourselves, once more to a world so frivolous, and 
so wicked f It was, however, necessary for me to quit this 
majestic temple ; but as I walked u^der its high arched roof, 
I could not help repeating to myself the last words of the 
monk, of that virtuous man whom I was never again to 
see, but whom I shall never forget. To perform our duties, 
to destroy our illusions ! " This," said I, " is tfie advice 
which wisdom itself has dictated to me. Yes ! I will be 
faithful to it. I swear it, before these formidable doors, 
which are for ever closed on their founder." As I pro- 
nounced this oath, I reached the western front of the Escu- 
rial. Then, leaning against the beautiful columns which 
decorate the entrance of it, I cast a long and last look on 
that gate which never opens but twice to its august mas- 
ters;* and I could not resist the melancholy ideas which 
crowded on me, when I thought of those kings, those princes, 
who, glowing with youth and hope, had entered these walls 
with a light step, without thinking, perhaps, that they should 
return within them no more till the mantle of death had 
taken on them the place of the royal purple. 

Terrified by these gloomy ideas, I quitted the spot, and 
intended to take the road to Madrid ; but, too absorbed in 

* The western front of the Esctirial has a beautiful entrance, formed 
of columns of the Doric order, and on each side two large and fine 
gates. This principal entry is never opened for the kings of Spain and 
the princes of their house, but on two solemn occasions — their coming 
of age and their death. 
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my owB reflections, J lost myself in those vast mo«ntaiD», 
the ramparts of Old Castile, on the brow of which the^cnid 
Philip seated his monastery ; as if he wished that this barren 
and precipitous situajtion should announce to the traveller 
the entrance of the temple of death. Nothing less than a 
storm which now arose would, I believe, have drawn me fi\»n 
ny reverie. The noise of the tempest tore me from my 
reflections, and I found myself alone in nature. The thun- 
der, which rolled majestically over my head, the night which 
spread its veil around me, the desert in which I wandered, 
the tone of my mind, all tended to make this an awful 
scene. Unmoved by fear, but fllled with reverence for 
Him who commands the storm, I raised my supj^iant hands 
to my Cr^atm*, and from the bottom of heart addressed to 
him a fervent prayer. Ardently do I hope that that prayer 
mingled with the bursts of thunde^ , and poiured forth Ufa the 
summit of a mountain, was graciously heard. For temple, 
a desert rock ; for torches, the lightning ; for witness, tbe 
protecting angel of my steps ; for offering, a contrite and 
submissive heart ! Had the Eternal thein thought fit to recal 
me to his bosom, I dared to cherish the belief that in hb 
eyes I shoukl have found grace. 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
Whofeliat the Battle of Comnna, in 180S. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moon-beam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him. 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we-spoke not a word of sorrow, 
But we stedfastly gaeed orn the faee of the dead, 

Attd we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
That the foe and the stranger woiild tread o'er his head. 

And we far away on the billow- 
Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraM him. 
But nothing he'll reck, if they tet htm sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

Bui half of ouf heavy task Was done. 

When the clock tolled the hour for retiring ; 

And we h^ard by the distant and random gun, 
That the fo6 was suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory : 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone. 
Bat we left him alone with his glory. 



MARRUGE CEREMONIES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
(Resumed from page \\%J 

Tub ceremonies of marriage at Thibet are neither tedious 
nor intrioate. Their courtships are carried on with little art, 
and quickly brought to a conclusion. The elder brother of 
a family, to whom the choice belongs) when enamoured of a 
damsel, makes his proposals to the parents^ and if his suit is 
approved, the parents^ with their datigl^ter, repair to thesui^ 
tei^s house, where tlie male and female acquaintance of both 
parties meet, and enjoy every kind of festivity for three 
days, at the expiration of which the nmrriage is complete. 
The priests of Thibet, who shun the society of women, have 
no share in these ceremonies, or in ratifying the obligatioD 
between the parties. Mutual consent is their only bond of 
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union, and the parties {H'esent are witnesses to thecontract, 
which it seems is formed indissolubiy for life. By mutual 
consent, however, they may part, but then they can never 
marry again. It is a remarkable characteristic in this coun- 
try, that polygamy assumes a different form from that of 
other eastern countries: the women being indulged in a phh- 
rality of husbands. 

The Siamese, previous to any nuptial contract, are obliged 
to consult an astrologer, who calculates the nativity of the 
parties, and determines whether their union is likely to prove 
fortunate or otherwise. If his decision be favourable, the 
lover is permitted to visit his mistress three times, at the last 
of which the marriage portion is paid, and without the per- 
formance of any religious ceremony the nuptials are reckon- 
ed complete, and soon after they live together. In a few 
days the priest visits the married couple, sprinkles them with 
water, and offers a prayer for their prosperity. 
^ In Tonquin^a plurality of wives is allowable, and the hus- 
band may claim a divorce on the most trifling occasion ; but 
he must restore the effects which the wife possessed at the 
time of her marriage. The same indulgence is not allowed 
to the woman. A woman convicted of adultery is thrown 
to an elephant, bred for the purpose, who taking her up with 
his trunk, tosses her in the air, afid when she falls, tramples 
her under his feet, and crushes her to, pieces. A man may 
sell his wives and children, which, in times of scarcity, the 
poor make no scruple in doing. 

Among the Hindoos, between the age of seven and ten» 
the children are given away in marriage, and are suffered to 
contract an intimacy with one another, but they do not live 
together till some years after, from which time the woman 
is never permitted to see her parents. Polygamy is allowed, 
but seldom practised. 

The marriage ceremony as performed at Ceylon is thus 
described : — ^A whole family goes in a body to ask a young 
woman in marriage; the more numerous the family, the 
greater title it has to her. It is of course the whole family 
that marries, consequently the children belong to the family, 
in the same way as the lands which are never divided. The 
ceremony is performed by uniting the right thumbs of the 
man and woman, over which the priest throws a little water, 
and pronounces the words necessary for the occasion. As 
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soon as the consent of the partiess is obtained, a magician is 
consulted to ^x the day and hour. The two families then 
meet at the house of the young woman, where a grand feast 
is prepared for the occasion, and the house ornamented ac- 
cording to the cuiStora of the east. The magician consults 
his books, and holds a clepsyara or water-clock in his hand. 
The instant the lucky moment arrives, the married couple 
are covered with a piece of cloth, their right hands are joined, 
filtered water is thrown over them, a cup containing cocoa- 
milk is passed several times over their heads, and thus the 
ceremony ends. 

In Persia, when a marriage is agreed upon between the 
friendiS of the parties, the woman's person is strictly examined 
by the female relations of the intended bridegroom, and the 
man undergoes the same scrutiny by the friends of the future 
bride. If the report on both sides be favourable, the parents 
of the woman demand a price for their daughter, and the 
parties are married either by the priest or civil magistrate. 
The day before the bridegroom intends to conduct his lady 
home, he sends her a present of clothes, jewels, &c. and on 
Ibe next evening he proceeds on horseback towards the house 
of the bride's father, attended by his friends, all making their 
best -appearance, and accompanied with a band of music. 
The 'wife meets him on the road, mounted on a horse or 
camel, but completely veiled from head to foot, attended by 
her friends in their utmost splendour. Both cavalcades join 
and return in triumph to the house of the bridegroom, when 
the married couple seperate from their friends, who are left 
to spend the evening in mirth and revelry ; and if the cir- 
camstances of the parties admit of it, the festivity continues 
several days. As regard and affection cannot have any 
share in Persian matches, which are made wholly by the pa- 
rents, without admitting the parties to see each other, so di- 
vorces are easily obtained at the instance of either party. 

In Arabia many superstitious observances respecting mar- 
riage still prevail. The Arabs believe in the virtue of en- 
chantment, and in the art of tying and untying the knots of 
fate; Marriage is reckoned very honourable in the East ; a 
woman will marry a poor man, or become a second wife to 
a man already married, rather than remain in a state of celi- 
i>acy : the men are equally disposed to marry, because their 
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wireA, instead of bein^ expensive, are rather profitable to 
them. NotUng is more uacommon ivith them than an un« 
married person afler a certain time of life. 

The inhabitants of Manilla^ one of the Philippine islands, 
purchase their wives, and the marriage is performed by a 
priestess, who sacrifiees some animal on the occasion ; after 
which, the bride is conducted home, and the ceremony con- 
dudes with an entertainment. They generally marry with 
their own tribe, and with near relations. Some of the tribes 
are restricted to one wife, while others admit a plurality of 
wives, and divorces for reasonable causes. 

The Americans marry young: the occasion which the 
young men have for a wife to assist them in their laboorst 
conduces to early marriages, and great purity of manners. 
But the wife who dies is readily replaced by another She 
is a necessary friend, and the very soul of the family : she 
is an indispensable resource for domestic affairs — an assidu** 
ous companion, and renders home pleasant in those parts of 
the country where neighbours are scarce, and where the chil- 
dren soon quit their paternal abode. 

When a young (Lnistenaux Indian marries, he immediately 
goes to live with the mother and father of the wife, who treat 
him as a perfect stranger till after the birth of his first child: 
he then attaches himself more to them than his own patents, 
and his wife no longer gives him any other denominatioi^ 
thaa that of the father of her child. 

^ When a 'Mexican arrives at an age capable of bearing 
the charges of the marriage state, a suitable wife is singled 
out for him ; but before the union can be concluded oq, the 
diviners are consulted, and according to. their predictions* 
the match is abandoned or pursued. If they predict happi* 
ness to the couple, the young girl is demanded of her parents 
by certain women styled solicitors, who are among the most 
respectable of the youth's kindred. The first time that these 
women go to the house of the damsel is at midnight, carrying 
with them presents, and demanding her in the most humbte 
and respectful terms. The first demand is always refused. 
The second is made with various arguments as to the rank 
and fortune of the youth to which the parents of the young 
woman give a more favourable answer. The female solicitoss 
return no more. A filvourable answer being at last obtained, 
and a day appointed for the nuptials^ the young woman. 
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aAer a proper exhortation from her parents^ is conducted to 
the house of her father-in-law ; if noble, she is carried in a 
litter. The bridegroom and his relations receive her at the 
gate of the house with four torches borne by four women. 
As soon as the bride and bridegroom meet, they pfier incense 
to oae another. They then enter the hall, and sit down on 
a new and curiously wrought mat) spread in. the middle of 
the chamber and close to Uie fire ; when a priest ties part of 
the gown of the bride to the mantle of the bridegroom : and 
in this ceremony the matrimonial contract chiefiy consists. 
They offer sacrifices to their gods, and exchange presents 
with one another. A feast follows, of which all their friends 
partake, and when the guests are exhilarated with wine, they 
go out and dance in the open air ; but the newly married 
couple retire within the house, in ^hich they shut themselves 
for lour days, spending the time in prayer and fasting. At 
the end of these days they are considered as man and wife, 
and having dressed themselves with ail the ornaments com- 
nion upon such occasions, the ceremony is concluded, by 
makti:^ presents of dresses to the guests proportioned to the 
circumstances of the married pair; and on that same day 
they carry to the temple the mats, sheets, canes, and eata- 
bles, which have been presented to the idols. 

The converts to Christianity among the Congoese, in their 
nuptial ceremony adopt the manners of the Portuguese ; but 
no persuasions can prevail upon the most religious Congoese 
Catholics to renounce the custom of keeping as many women 
as their circumstances will enable them to maintain. Among 
the JPagan natives, when a young man is resolved to marry, 
he sends a present ^o the relations of the female of his choice^ 
aoooropanied by a cup of palm wine, tlie drinking of ^hich is 
considered as a proof of approbation. He then visits the pa- 
rents, and having received the bride from the hands of her 
nearest relation, conducts her to his own house, where she re- 
nuuns till he is satisfied of her industry, temper, and those other 
qualifications which at Congo are deenied indispensible in a 
wife. If afler two or three years she is found deficient in 
any of these respects, he returns her to the parents^ without 
being supposed to sustain any injury to her reputation: if, 
however, the marriage be concluded, the festival attending 
is made in a very sumptuous way. 

(To be Hemmei,) 
IS 
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THE LIFE OP EDWARD LORD HERBERT, OF CHERBURY. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

(Reswmed from page 129.^ 

Riding thus'^ away about twelve o'clock at night to the 
wood from whence I came, I alighted from my horse and 
rested there 'till morning ; the day now breaking I got on 
horseback, and attended the Lord of Walden with his second. 
The first person that appeared was a footman, who I heard 
afterwards was sent by the l.ady of Walden, who as soon as 
he saw me, ran back again with all speed ; I meant once to 
pursue him, but that I th7)ught it better at last to keep my 
place. About two hours after Sir William St. Leiger, now 
Lord President of Munster, came to me, and told me he 
knew the cause of my being there, and that the business was 
discover'd by the Lord Walden's rising so early that morn- 
ing, and the suspicion that he meant to fight with me, and 
bad Sir Thomas Pay ton with him, and that he would ride to 
him, and that there were 30 or 40 sent after us, to hinder 
us from meeting ; shortly after many more came to the place 
where I was, and told me I must not ^^hi, and that they 
were sent for the same purpose, and that it was to no pur- 
pose to stay there, and thence rode to seek the Lord of 
Walden ; I stayed yet two hours longer, but finding still 
.inore company came in, rode back again to the Scotch quar- 
ters, and deliver'd the horse back again, and receiv'd my 
money and nag from Lieutenant Montgomery, and so with- 
drew myself to the French quarters, 'till I did find some 
convenient time to send again to the Lord Walden. 

Being among the French, I remembered myself of the 
bravado of Monsieur Balagny, and coming to him told him, 
I knew how brave a man he was, and that as he had put me 
to one tryall of daring, when I was last with him in bis 
trenches, I wou'd put him to another; saying I heard^he 
had a fair mistress, and that the scarf he wore was her gift, 
and that I wou'd maintain I had a worthier mistress than he, 
and that I wou'd do as much for her sake as he, or any else 
durst do for his ; Balagny hereupon looking merrily upon 
me, said, if we shall try who is the abler man to serve his 
mistress, let both of us get two wenches, and he that dolh 
his business best, let him be the braver man; and that for 
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hJB part, he had no mind to fight on that quarrell; I looking 
hereupon somewhat disdainfully on him, said he spoke more 
like a Paillard than a Cavalier, to which he answering no- 
thing 1 rid my wayes, and afterwards went to Monsieur 
Terant, a French gentleman that belonged to the Duke of 
Montmorency, formerly mentioned ; who telling me he had a 
quarrel with another gentleman, I offered to be his second, but 
he saying he was provided already, I rode thence to the English 
quarters, attending some fit t' occasion to send again to the Lord 
Walden; I came no sooner thither, but I found *Sir Thomas 
Sommerset with 11 or 12 more in the head of the English, 
who ,were then drawing forth in a body or squadron, who 
seeing me on horseback, with a footman only that attended 
.me, gave me some affronting words, for my quarrelling with 
the Lord^ofWa Idea; 'Whereupon I alighted, and giving my 
horse to my lacky, drew my sword, which he no sooner saw 
but he drew his, as also all the company with him, I running 
hereupon amongst them, put by some of their thrusts, and 
making towards him in particular put by a thrust of his, and 
had certainly run him through, but that one Lieutenant Pri- 
chard, at that instant taking me by the shoulder, turned me 
a^ide, but 1 recovering myself again ran at him a second 
.time, which he perceiving retired himself with the company to 
the tents which were near, though not so fast but I hurt one 
Proger, and some others also that were with him ; but they 
being all at last got within the tents, I finding now nothing 
else to be done, got to my horse again, having received only 
a slight hurt on the outside of my ribs, and two thrusts, the 
.one through the skirts of my doublet, and the other through 
my breeches, and about 18 nicks upon my sword and hill, 
ami so rode to the trenches before Juliers, where our sokJiers 
were. ' 

Not long after this the town being now surrendered, and 
every body preparing to go their ways, I sent again a gen- 
tleman to the Lord of Walden to offer him the meeting with 
my sword, but this was avoided not very handsomely by him 
(contrary to what Sir Henry Rich, now Earle of Holland, 
perswaded him.) 

• He was third son of Edward Earl of Worcester, Lord Privy Seal 
to Q. Elizabeth and K. James. Sir Thomas was Master of the Horse 
to Q. Anne, was made a Knight of the Bath in 1604, and Viscount 
Somerset of Cassel in Ireland. 
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After having taken leave of his Excellency Sir Edward 
^Cecilly I thought fit to return on my way homewards as far 
as Dusseldorp ; I had been scarce two hours in my lodgings 
when one Lieutenant Hamilton brought a letter from Sir 
James Areskin (who was then in town likewise) unto me, 
the effect whereof was, that in regard his Lieutenant Mon^ 
gomery had told him that I had the said James Areskin's 
consent for l^orrowing his horse^ he did desire me to do on^ 
of two things, which was either .^o disavow the said words, 
which he thought in his conscience I never spake, or if I 
wou'd justify them, then to appoint time and place to fight 
with him ; having considered a while what I was to do in 
this case, I told Lieutenant Hamilton that I thought myself 
bound in honour to accept the more poble part of his propt- 
sition, which was to fight with him, when yet perchance it 
might be easy enough for me to say that I had his horse 
upon other terms than was affirmed ; whereupon also giving 
Lieutenant Hamilton the length of my sword, I told him that 
as soon as ever he had matched it, I wou'd fight with him, 
wishing him further to make haste, since I desired to end the 
bosiness as speedily as could be ; Lieutenant Hamyton here- 
upon returnmg back met in a cross street (I know not by 
what miraculous adventure) Lieutenant Montgomery, cod- 
veying divers of the hurt and maimed soldiers at the siege of 
St. Juliers unto that town, to be lodged and drest by the 
chirurgions there ; Hamilton hereupon calling to Mcmtgo^ 
mery, told him the effects of his captain's letter, together 
with my answer, which Montgomery no sooner heard, but 
he replied (as Hamilton told me afterward^) I see that no- 
ble gentleman chooseth rather to tight than to contradict me ; 
but my telling a lie must not be an occasion why either my 
captain or he shou'd hazard their lives : I will alight from 
my horse, and tell my captain presently how all that matter 
past ; whereupon also he relating the business about bor-^ 
rowing the horse, in that manner I formerly set down, which 
as soon as Sir James Areskin heard, he sent Lieutenant 
Hamilton to me presently again, to tell me he was satined 
how the business past, and that he had nothing to say to me,, 
but that he was my most humble servant, and was sorry he 
ever questioned me in that manner. 

Some occasions detaining me in Dusseldorp, the next day 
Lieutenant Montgomery came to me, ^.nd told me he was ia 
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danger of loosing bis place, and desired me to make means 
to his Excellency the Prince of Orange that he might not be 
cashier'dy or elae that he was undone ; I told him that either 
I would keep him in his place, or take him as my companion 
and friend, and allow him sufficient means 'till I cou'd pro* 
vide him another as good as it; which he taking very kindly, 
but desiring cbieiSy he might go with my letter to the Prince 
of Orange, I obtained at last he shou'd be restored to his 
Tphice again. 

And now taking boat I past along the river of Rhine to 
the Low«Gountrys, where after some stay, I went to Antwerp 
mid Brussels^ and having past some time in the court there, 
went from thence to Calais, where taking ship I arrived at 
Dover and so went to London ; I had scarce been two days 
there, when the Lords of the counseU sending for me, ended 
the differeoic^ betwixt the Lord of Walden and myself. And 
now if I may say it without vanity, (was in great esteem 
both in court and city, many of the greatest desiring my 
company, though yet befbre that time I had no acquaintance 
with them. * Richard Earl of Dorset, to whom otherwise I 
was a strangeffy one day invited me to Dorset-House, where 
bringing me into his gallery and shewing me many pictures, 
he at lak braught me to a frame covered with green taffita; 
and askt me who I thought was there, and therewithall pre- 
sently drawing the curtain shewed me my own pk^ture, 
whereupon demanding how his lordship came to have it, he 
answered that he had heard so many brave things of me, 
that he got a copy of a picture which one Larkin a painter 
drew for me, the originaj whereof I intended before my de- 
pirture to the Low-Countrys for Sir Thomas Lucy ; but 
not &dIj the Earl of Dorset, but a t greater person than I 
will here nominate, got another copy from Larking, and 
{facing it afterwards in her cabinet (without that ever I 
knew any such thing was done) gave occasion to those that 
saw it after her death, of more discourse than I cou'd have 
wiah't; and indeed 1 may truly say, that taking of my pkture 

* Richard Sackvflle Eud of Dorset, grandson of the treasure, and 
buabasd of the famous Anne Clifford Countess of Dorset and Pemhrolse. 

t This was certainly J^ueen Anne, as appears from the very respect' 
All terms In which he Bpeaks of her a little farther, and from other 
passages, where he mentions the secret and dangerous enemies he bad 
on this account. 
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was ffttaPto me, for more reasons than I shalt think fit to 
deliver. 

There was a lady also, wife to Sir J dm Ay res Knight, 
who finding some means to get a copy of my picture from 
Larkin, gave it to * Mr. Jsaac the painter in BtackfriatB, 
and desired him to draw it in little after his manner, which 
being done she caused it to be set in gold and enamelPd, 
and so wore it about her neck so low that she hid it under 
her breasts, which I conceive coming afterwards to the 
knowledge of Sir John Ayres, gave him more cause of 
jealousie than needed, had he known how innocent I was 
from pretending to any thing which might wrong him or his 
lady, since I cou'd not so much as imagine that either die 
had my picture, or that she bare more than ordinary af- 
fection to me ; it is true that as she had a place in court and 
attended Queen Ann, and was beside of an excellent wit, 
and discourse^ she had made herself a considerable- person ; 
howbett little more than common civility ever past betwixt 
us, though I confess I think no man was welcomer to her 
when I came, for which I shall alledge this passage : 

Coming one day into her chamber, I saw her through the 
curtains laying upon her bed with a wax candle in one hand, 
and the picture i formerly mentioned in the other. I coming 
thereupon somewhat boldly to her, she blew out the candle, 
and hid the picture from me; myself thereupon being cunovis' 
to know what that was she held in her hand, got tl^ candle 
to be lighted again, by means whereof I found it was my 
picture she looked upon with more earnestness and passion 
•than I cou'd have easily belie v'd, especially since myself was 
not engaged in any a^Tection towards her : I couM willingly 
have omitted this passage, but that it was the beginning of a 
bloody history which followed : howsoever yet I must before 
the Eternal God clear her honor. And now in court a great 
■person sent for me divers times to attend her, which isummons 
though I obeyed, yet God knoweth I declined coming to her 
as much as conveniently I cou'd, without incurring her dis- 
pleasure ; and this I did not only for very honest reasons, 
but to speak ingenuously, because that affection passed be- 
twixt me and another lady (who I believe was the fairest of 
her time) as nothing cou'd divert it. I had not been long 

• Jsaac Oliver, 
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in London, when a violent burning fever seized upbn m^, which 
brought me almost to my death, though at last 1 did by slow 
degrees recover my health ; being thus upon my amend- 
ment, the * Lord Lisle afterwards Earl of Leicester, sent me 
word that Sir John Ayres intended to kill me in my bed, 
and wisht me to keep a guard upon my chamber and per- 
son ; the same advertisement was confirm'd by t Lucy 
Countess of Bedford, and the J Lady ''Hobby shortly after. 
Hereupon I thought fit to intreat Sir William Herbert now 
Lord Powis, to go to Sir John Ayres; and tell ' him that . I 
marvelled much at the information given me by these great 
persons, and that I cou'd not imagine any sufficient ground 
hereof; howbeit if he had any thing to say to me in a fair 
and noble way, I wou d give him the 'meeting as soon as I 
had got strength enough to stand upon my legs; Sir William 
hereupon brought me so ambiguous and doubtfull an answer 
from him, that whatsoever he meant, he wou'd not declare 
yet his intention, which was really, as I found afterwards, 
to kill me any way that he cou'd, since as he said, though 
falsely, I had whored his wife. Finding no means thus to 
surprise me, he sent me a letter to this effect ; that he de- 
sired to meet me somewhere, and that it might so fall out as 
I might return quietly again. To this I replied, that if he 
desired to fight with me upon equal terms, I should upon 
assurance of the field and fair play give him meeting when 
he did any way specifie the cause, and that I did not think 
fit to come to him upon any other terms, having been suf- 
ficiently informed of his plots to assassinate me. 

After this, finding he -cou'd take no advantage against me, 
then in a treacherous way he resolv'd to assassinate me in 
this manner ; hearing I was to come to Whitehall on horse- 
back with two*lackies only, he attended ray coming back in 
a plac# called Scotland-Yard, at the hither end of Whitehall, 
OB you come to it from the Strand; hiding himself here with 
four men armed on purpose to kill me. I took horse at 
Whitehall gate and passing by that place, he being armed 

* Robert Sidney Earl of Leicester, younger brother of Sir Philip 
Sydney. 

t Lucy Harrington, wife of Edward Earl of Bedford, a jjreat pa- 
troness of the wits and poets of that age. 

J Probably Anne, second wif<5 of Sir Edward Hobby, a patron of 
Gwnden, 
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,witfa a gword and dagger, without giving me so much as the 
least warning, ran at me furiously, but instead of me wounded 
my horse in the brisket, as far as his sword cou'd entor far 
the bone; my horse hereupon starting aside, he ran him 
again in the shoulder, which though it made the horse more 
timorous, yet gave me time to draw my sword : his men 
thereupon encompassed vm £^ wounded my horse in three 
places more: this mftde my horse kick and fling in that 
manner as his men durst not come near me, which advan- 
tage f took to strike at Sir John Ayres with all my force, 
but he warded the blow both with his sword and dagger : 
instead of doing him harm, I broke my sword within a foeC 
of the hilt ; hereupon some passenger that knew me* and 
observing my horse bleeding in so maby places, and so 
many men assaulting me, and my sword broken, cried U^ 
me several times, ride away, ride away ; but I scorniog a 
base (light upon what terms soever, instead thereof alighted 
as well as I cou'd from ray horse; I had no sooner. put one 
foot upon the ground, but Sir John Ayres pursuing ine^ 
made at my horse again, which the horse perceiving pressed 
on me on the side I alighted, in that manner he threw me 
down, so that I remained 5at upon the ground, only one foot 
hanging in the stirrop, with that piece of a sword in my right 
hand ; Sir John Ayres hereupon ran about the horse and 
was thrusting his sword into me, when I finding n^self in 
this danger did with both my arms reaching at his legs pull 
them towards me, Uill he fell down backwards on his h^d ; 
one of my footmen hereupon, who was a Uttle Shropshii^ 
boy, freed my foot out of the stirrop, the other which was a 
great fellow having ran fiway as soon as he saw the first asp 
sault ; this gave me time to get upon my legs, and to 'put 
myself in tlie best posture I cou'd with that p9or remnant of 
a weapon : Sir John Ayres by this time likewise was got up, 
standing betwixt me and some part of Whitehall, with two 
men on each side of him, and his brother behind him, with 
at least twenty or thirty persons of his friends or attendants 
of tlie Earl of Suffolk ; observing thus a body of men stand- 
ing in opposition against me, though to speak truly I saw no 
swords drawn but by Sir John Ayres and his men, I ran vi- 
olently against Sir John Ayres, but he knowing my sword 
had no point, held bis sword and dagger over his bead, as 
believing I couM strike rather than thrust, which I no sooner 
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perceiv'd bat I put a home thrust to the middle of his breast, 
tlmt I threw him down with so much force, that his head fell 
first to the ground, and his heels upwards ; his men hereupon 
amuilted me, when one Mr. Mansel, a Glamorganshire gen- 
tleman, finding so many set against me alone, closed with 
one of them, a Scotch gentleman also closing with another, 
took him off also ; all 1 cou'd well do to those two which re- 
mained, was to ward their thrusts, which I did with that, 
resolution that I got ground upon them. Sir John Ayres 
was now got up a third time, when I making towards him 
widi intention to close, thinking that there was otherwise no 
safety for me, put by a thrust of his with my left hand, and 
so coming within Inm, receiv'd a stab with his dagger on my 
right side, which ran down my ribs as far as my hip, which 
I feeling did with my right elbow force his hand together 
with the hilt of the dagger so near the upper part of my 
right side, that I ma<k him leave hokl. Tlie dagger now 
sticking in me, Sir Henry Gary afterwards Lord of Faulk- 
land 6^ Lord Deputy of Ireland, finding the dagger thus 
in my body snatcht it out ; this while I being closed with 
Sir John Ayres, hurt him on the head, and threw him down 
a third time, when kneeling on the ground and bestriding 
him, I struck at him as hard as I cou'd with my piece of a 
awixdy and wounded him in four several places, and did aU 
most cut off his left hand ; his two men this while struck at 
me, but it pleased God even miraculously to defend me, for 
when I lifted up my sword to strike at Sir John Ayres, I 
boire off their blows half a dozen times ; his friends now find- 
ing him in this danger took him by the head and shoulders, 
aiKl drew him from betwixt my legs, and carrying him along 
with them through Whitehall, at the stairq> whereof he took 
boat. Sir Herbert Croft (as he told me- afterwards) met 
him upon the water vomiting all the way, which I believe 
was caused by the violence of the first thrust I gave him j 
his servants, brother, and friends being now retired also, I 
remained master of the place and his weapons, having first 
wrested his dagger from him, and afterwards struck his 
sword out of his hand. 

This being done I retired to a friend's house in the Strand, 
where I sent for a surgeon who searching my wound on the 
right side, and finding it not to be mortal, cured me in the 
space of some ten days, during which time I received many 
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noble Yisits and messages from some of .the best in the king* 
dom. Being now fully recovered of my hurts, I desired *Sir 
Robert Harley to go to Sir John Ayres, and tell him, that 
though I thought he had not so much honour left in him, 
that I cou'd be any way ambitious to get it, yet that I de- 
sired to see him in the field with his sword in his hand ; the 
answer that he sent me was, that I had whored his wife, and 
that he wou'd kill me with a musket out of a window. 

The Lords of the Privy Counsell, who had first sent fotr my 
sword, that they might see the little fragment of a weapon 
with which I had so behaved myself, as perchance the like 
had not been heard in any credible way, did afterwards 
command both him and me to appear before them; but I 
absenting myself on purpose, sent one Humpliry Hill with 
a challenge to him in an ordinary, which he refusing to re- 
<;eive, Humphry Hill put it upon the point of his sword^ahd 
so let it fall before, him, and the company th^n present. 
. The Lords of the Privy Counsell had now taken order to 
apprehend Sir John Ayres, when I finding nothing else to 
be done, submitted myself likewise to them. Sir John Ayres 
had npw published every where, that the ground of his jea^ 
loiisie, and consequently of his assaulting me, was, drawn 
from the confession of his wife the Lady Ayres : she to vih- 
jdicate her honour as well as free, me from this accusation, 
sent a letter to her aunt the Lady Crook, to this purpose : 
•that her hqsband Sir Jolm Ayres did lie falsely, in saying 
that I ever whored her, but most falsely of all did lie when 
he said he had it from her confession, for she had never said 
any such thing. 

This letter the Lady Crook presented to me most oppor- 
tunely as I was going to the Counsell table before the Lords, 
who having examined Sir John Ayres concerning the cause 
of his qufirrel against me, found him still persist on his wife^s 
confession of the fact; and now he being withdrawn, I was 
0ent for, when the t Duke of Lenox, afterwards of Rich- 
mond, telling me that was the ground of his quarrel, and 
the only excuse he had for assaulting me in that manner ; I 
desired lus lordship to peruse the letter, which I told him 
was given me as I came into the room ; this letter being 

* Knight of the Bath and Master of the Mint. 
t LodoTV'ic Stuart Duke of Lenox and Richipond was Lpr^ Steward 
of the Housheld and Knight of the Gartep, 
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publickly read by a clerk of the Counsel^ the Duke of Lenojt 
then said, that he thought Sir John Ayres the most misera- 
ble man living, /or his wife had not only given him the lie, 
as he found by her letter, but his father had disinherited him 
for attempting to kill ' me, in that barbarous fashion, which 
was most true as I found afterwards. For the rest, that I 
might content myself with what I had done, it being more 
almost than cou'd be believed, but that I had so many wit- 
nesses thereof; for all which reasons he commanded me in 
the name of his Majesty, and all their lordships, not to send 
any more to Sir John Ayres, nor to receive any message 
from him,- in the way of fighting, which commandment I 
observed : howbeit I must not omit to tell, that some years 
afterwards Sir John Ayres returning from Ireland, by 
Beaumaris, where I then was, some of my servants and fol- 
lowers broke open the doors where -he was, and wou'd (I 
believe) have cut him into pioces, but that 1 hearing thereof 
came, suddenly to the house and recalled them, sending him 
word also/that I scorned to give him the usage he gave me, 
and that I wou'd set him free out of the town', which courte- 
sie of mine (as I was told afterwards) he did thankfully 
acknowledge. 

About a month after that Sir John Ayres attempted to 
assassinate me ; the news thereof was carried (I know not - 
how) to the Duke of Montmorency-, who presently dispatcht 
a gentleman with a letter to me (which 1 keep^and a kind 
o^r, that if I wou'd come to him, I shou'd be used as his 
own son, neither had this gentleman (as I know of) any 
other business in England ; I was told besides by this gen- 
tleman, that the Duke heard I had greater and more ene- 
mies than did publickly declare themselves (whkh indeed 
was true) and that he doubted I might have a mischief be- 
fore. I was aware. 

My answer hereunto by letter wasj That I render'd most 
bumble thanks for this great favor, in sending to me ; tl)at 
no enemies how great or many soever cou'd force me out of 
the kingdcMxie ; but if ever thefre were occasion to serve him 
in particular, I shou'd not fail to come ; for performance 
whereof, it hap'ning there were some overtures of a civil 
war in France the next year, I sent over a French gentleman 
who attended me, unto the Duke of Montmorency, expressly 
to tell him, that if he had occasion to use my service in the 
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designed war, I wou^d bring over one hundred boise at my 
own cost and charges to him, which that good old Duke and 
constable took so kindly that (as the Duchess of * Antedor his 
daughter told me afterwards, when I was ambassador,) tfaera 
were few days 'till the last of his life that he did not speak of 
me with much afiection. 

I can say little more memorable concerning myself from 
the year 1611 wh^i I was hurt, untill the year of our Lord 
1614, than that I past my time sometimes in die court, where 
(I protest before God) I had more favors than I desired, 
and sometimes in the country without any memorable acci- 
dent; but only that it happened one time going from Sc. 
Gillian's to Abergaveney, in the way to Montgomery Castle, 
Richard Griffiths, a servant of mine, being come near a bnii^ 
over Husk not far ffom the town, thought fit to water his 
horse, but the river being deep and strong in that place 
where he ent'red it, he was isarried dc^wn the stream ; my 
servants that were before me seeing this, cried atoud Dick 
Griffiths was drowning, which I no sooner heard,' but I put 
spurs to rtiy horse, and coming up to the place, where I saw 
him as high as his middle in water, leapt into the river a lit- 
tle below him, and swimming up to him bore him up with 
one of my hands, and brought him unto the middle of the 
' river, where (through God's great providence) was a bank 
of sand ; coming hither not without some difficulty, we rested 
ourselves, and advised whether it were better to return back 
tinto the side from whence we came, or to go on forwards ; 
but Dick Griffiths saying we were sure to swim if we returned 
back, and that perchance the river might be shallow the 
other way, I 'followed his counsell and putting my horse be- 
low him, bore him up in the manner I did formerly, and 
swimming through the river brought him safe to the other 
side. The horse I rode upon I remember cost me forty pounds, 
and was the same horse which Sir Jdm Ayres hurt under me, 
and did swim excellently well, carrying me and his back 
above water ; whereas that little nag upon which Richard 
Griffiths rid, swam so low, that he must needs have drowned, 
if I had not supported him. 

I wilt tell one history more of thia horse, which I bought of 
my cozen Fowler of the Grange, because it is memorable ; 

♦ Ventadour. 
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I was passing over a bridge not far from Colnbrook which 
bad no barrier on the one side, and a hole in the bridge not 
far from the middle, my horse though lusty yet being very 
timerous, and seeing besides but very little on the right eye, 
started so much at the hole, that upon a suddain he had put 
half his body lengthwise over the side of the bridge, and wes 
i^eady to fall into the river, with his fore*foot and hinder foot 
on the right side,, when I foreseeing the danger I was in if 
I fell down, clapt my left foot together with the stirrop and 
spurr flat4ong to the left side, and so made him leap upon 
all four into the river, whence after some three or four plunges 
he brought me to land. 

The year 1614 was now entering, when I understood that 
the Low-Country and Spanish army wou'd be in the field that 
year ; this made me resolve to offer my service to the Prinoe of 
Orange, who upon my coming did much welcome me, not 
suffering me almost to eat any where but at his table, and 
carrying me abroad the afternoon in his coach, to partake of 
those entertainments 'he delighted in when there was no 
pressing occasion. The Low-Country army being now 
ready, fats Excellency prepared to go into the field ; in the 
way to which he took me in his coach, and ifometimes in a 
waggon after the Low-Country fashion, to the great envy of 
the English and French chief commanders who expected that 
honor. Being now arrived near Emerick, one with a most 
humble petition came from a monastery of nuns, most hum- 
bly desiring that the soldiers might not violate their honor 
nor their monastery, thereupon 1 was a most humble suitor 
to his Excellency to spare them, which he granted ; but said 
he, we wiU go and see them ourselves ; and thus his Excel- 
lency, and J, and Sir Charles Morgan only, not long after 
going to the monastery, found it deserted in great part. 
Having put a guard upon this monastery, his Excellency 
marched with bis army on 'till we came near the ci^ of 
Emerick, which upon summoning yielded ; and now leaving 
a garrison here, we resolved to march towards * Rice ; this 
place having the Spanish army under the command of Mon- 
sieur Spinola on the one side, and the Low-Country army 
on the other, being able to resist neither, sent word to both 
armies, that which soever came first shouM have the place. 

* Rees in the Duchy of Gere near Emerick. 
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Spinola hereupon sent word to his Excellency, that if we in- 
tended to take Rice, he wou'd give him battle, in a plain 
near before the town. His Excellency nothing astonished 
hereat, marched on, his pioneers making his way for the 
army still, through hedges and ditches, 'till he came to that 
hedge and ditch which was .next the plain ; and here drawing 
his men into battle* resolved to attend the coming of Spinola 
into the field ; while his men were putting in order, I was so 
desirous to see whether Spinola with his army appeared, I 
leapt over a great liedge and ^ itch, attended only with one 
footman, purposing to change a pistol-shot or two with the 
first I met ; I found thi^s some single horse in the field, who 
perceiving me to come on, rid away as fast as they could, 
believing perchance that more wou'd follow me; having thus 
past to the further end of the field, and finding no shew of 
the enemy, I returned back that I might inform his ExceU 
lency there was no hope of fighting as I cou'd perceive. In 
the mean time his Excellency having prepared all things for 
the battle, sent out five or six scouts to discover whether the 
enemy wei'e come according to promise ; these men finding 
me now coming towards them, thought I was one of the 
enemies, which being perceiv'd by me, and I as little know- 
ing at that time who they were, rode up with my sword in 
my hand, and pistol, to encounter them ; and now being 
come within reasonable distance, one of the persons there 
that knew me told his fellows whol was, whereupon I passed 
quietly to his Excellency and told him what I had done, and 
that I found no appearance of an army : his Excellency then 
caused the hedge and ditch before him to be levelled, and 
marched in front with his army into the middle of the field, 
from whence sending some of his forces to summon th&town,^ 
it yielded without resistance. 

Our army made that haste to come to the place appointed 
for the battle, that all oin* baggage and provision were left 
behind, in so much that I was without any meat,-«but what 
my footman spared me out of his pocket, and my lodging 
that night was no better, for extream rain falling at that 
time in the open field, 1 had no shelter, but was glad to get 
on the top of a waggon which bad straw in it, and to coirer 
mjrself with my cloak as well as I could, and so endure that 
stormy night. Morning being come, and no enemy appear- 
ing, I went to the town of Rice, into which his Excellency 
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faaviDg DOW put a garrison, marched on with the rest of hi« 
army towards Wezel, before which Spinola with his army 
lay, and in the way intrenched himself strongly, and at- 
tended Spinola's motions. For the rest, nothing memorable 
happened after this, betwixt those two great generals for the 
space of many weeks. 

I must yet not omit with thankfullness to remember a favor 
his Excellency did me at this time, for a soldier having killed 
his fellow soldier, in the quarter where they were lodged, 
which is an unpardonable fault, insomuch that no man wou'd 
speak for him ; the poor fellow comes to me and desires me 
to beg his life of his Excellency ; whereupon I demanding 
whether he had ever heard of a man pardon'd in this kind, 
and he saying no, I told him it was in vain then for me to 
speak; when the poor fellow writhing his neck a little, said. 
Sir, but were it not better you shall cast away a few words, 
than I loose my life ? This piece of eloquence moved me so 
much that I went streight to his Excelllency, and told him 
what the poor fellow had said, desiring him to excuse me, 
if upon these terms I took the boldness to speak for him. 
There was present at that time the *Earl of Southampton 
as also Sir Edward Cecill, and Sir Horace Vere, as also 
Monueur de Chastillion, and divers other French command- 
ers; to whom his Excellency turning himself said in French, 
do you see this cavalier? with all that courage you know, 
hath yet that good nature to pray for the life of a poor soli 
dier : though I had never pardon'd any before in this kind, 
yet I will pardon this at his request : so commanding him to 
be brought me, and disposed of as I thought fit, whom there- 
fore 1 released and set free. 

It was now so far advanced in autumn both armies thought 
of reUring themselves into their garrisons, when a trumpeter 
comes from the Spanish army to ours, with a challenge ftom 
a Spanish cavalier to this effect. That if any ci^valier in our 
army wou d fight a smgle combat for the sake of his mistress, 
Uie said Spaniard wou'd meet him, upon assurance of the 
camp in our army. This challenge being brought early in 
the mwmng wm accepted by nobody 'till about ten or ele- 

♦ Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton. He had been 
iSKiJiS'o^^'S.f jL^r"-^"' ""* was restorelby King J.r.e.'Z 
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yen of the o'clock, when the report coming to me, I went 
streight to his Excellency and told him I desir'd to accept 
the challenge. His Excellency thereupon looking earnestly 
upon me, told me he was an old soldier and that he had o^ 
served two sotts of men who used to send challenges in this 
kind ; one was of those who having lost perchance some part 
of their honour in the field against the enemy, wou'd recover 
it again by a single fight. The other was of those who aeqt 
it only to discover whether our army had in it men afifected 
to give trial of themselves in this kind ; howbeit if this man 
was a person without exception to be taken against him» he 
said there was none he knew, upon whom he wou'd sooner 
venture the honour of his army than myself; and this also 
he spoke before divers of the Enghsh and French command- 
ers I formerly nominated. Hereupon, by his Excellency's 
permission, I sent a trumpet to the Spanish army with this 
answer. That if the person who wou'd be sent were a cava- 
lier without reproach, I wou'd answer him with such weapons 
as we shou'd agree upon, in the place he ofier'd ; but n^ 
trumpeter was scarcely arrived, as I believe, at the Spaniel. 
army, when another trumpeter came to ours from Spinola, 
saying the challenge was made without his consent, and that 
therefore he wou'd not permit it This message being 
brought to his Excellency, with whom I then was, he said to 
flie presently, this is strange ; they send a challenge hither^ 
and when they have done, recall it. I should be glad if I 
fenew the true causes of it. Sir, said I, if you will give me 
leave, I will go to their army and make the like challepgey 
as they sent hither ; it may be some scruple is made con- 
cerning the place appointed, being in your Excellency's 
camp, and therefore 1 shall offer them the combat in their own : 
his Excellency said, I shou'd never have persuaded you to 
this course, but since you voluntarily ofier it, I must not 
deny that which you think to be for your honor. Hereupon 
taking my leave of him, and desiring * Sir Humphry Tufton, 
a brave gentlemen, to bare me company, thus we two at- 
tended with only two lackies, rode streight towards the Spa- 
nish camp before We?el ; coming thither without any dis- 
turbance, by the way I was demanded by the guard at the 



* Third son of Sir John Tufton, and brotiMr of Nicholas Earl of 
Thanet. 
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ent'ring into their camp, with whom IwouM speak, I tokl 
them with the Duke of Newbourg, whereupon a soldier was 
prebeiufy sent with us to conduct us to the Duke of New* 
bourg's tent, who remembering me well, since he saw me at 
the^ege of Juliers, rery kindly embraced me, and there* 
withall demanding the cause of my coming thither ; I told 
him the effect thereof in the manner I formerly set down ; 
to which he replied only. He wouM acquaint the Marquis 
Spinola therewith ; who coming shortly after to the Duke of 
Newbourg's tent, with a great train of commanders and cap* 
tains following him, he no sooner entVed, but he turned to 
me and said. That he knew well the cause of my coming, 
and that the same reasons which made him forbid the Spanish 
cavalier to fight a combat in the Prince of Orange's camp, 
did make him forbid it in his, and that I shou'd be better 
welcome to him than I wou'd be, and thereupon intreated 
me to come and dine with him ; I finding nothing else to be 
done did kindly accept the ofier, and so attended him to his 
■tent, where a brave dinner being put upon his table, he 
plac^ the Duke of Newbourg uppermost at one end of the 
table, and myself at the other, himself setting below us> pre- 
senting with his own hand still the best of that meat his carvCT 
offfer'd hhn : he demanded of me then in Italian, Di che 
moriva Sigr. Francisco Vere ; Of what died Sir Francis Vere ? 
I told him, Per aver niente a fare, because he had nothing 
to do ; Spinola replied, E basta per un generale, and it is 
enough to kill a general y and indeed that brave commander. 
Sir Francis Vere, died not in time of war but of peace. 

(To be resumed.) 



FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELl KHAN, 
CAPTAIN OF A KETCH y TO ASEM HACCHEAf, 

PRINCIPAL SLAVE-DRIVER TO HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW OF TRIPOLI. 

(Resumed from page SI. J 

SwBBT, oh, Asem ! is the memory of distant friends ! like 
the mellow ray of a departing sun it falls tenderly, yet 
sadly, on the heart. Every hour of absence from my native 
land rolls heavily by, like the sandy wave of the desert, and 
the £aiir shores of my country rise blooming to my imagina- 
tion, clothed in the soft illusive charms of distance. I sigh, 
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---yet no one listens to the sigh of the captive ; I shed the 
bitter tear of recollection, but no one sympathises in the 
tear of the turbaned stranger ! Think not, however, thou 
brother of my soul, that I complain of the horroni of my 
situation ; — think not that my captivity is attended with the 
labours, the chains, the scourges, the insults, that render 
slavery, with us, more dreadful than the pangs of hesitating, 
lingering, death. Light, indeed, are the restraints on the 
personal freedom of thy kinsman ; but who can enter into 
the afflictions of the mind ; — who can describe the agonies of 
the heart ? they are mutable as the clouds of the air, they 
are countless as the waves that divide me from my native 
country. 

I have, of late, my dear Asem, laboured under an in- 
convenience singularly unfortunate, and am reduced to a 
dilemma most ridiculously embarrassing. Why should I 
hide it from the companion of my thoughts, the partner 
of my sorrows and my joys ? Alas ! Asem, thy friend 
Mustapha, the sublime and invincible Captain of a Keich^ is 
sadly in want of a pair of breeches ! Thou wilt doubtless 
smile, oh most grave mussulman, to hear me indulge in such 
ardent lamentations about a circumstance so trivial, and a 
want apparently so easy to be satisfied ; but little canst thou 
know of the mortifications attending my necessities, and the 
astonishing difficulty of supplying them. Honoured by the 
smiles and attentions of the beautiful ladies of this city, who 
have fallen in love with my whiskers and my turban; courted 
by the bashaws and the great men, who delight* to have me 
at tlieir feasts ; the honour of my company eagerly solicited 
by every fiddler who gives a concert ; think of my chagrin 
at being obliged to decline the host of invitations that daily 
overwhelm me, merely for want of a pair of breeches ! Oh, 
Allah ! Allah 1 that thy disciples could come into the world 
all-befeathered, like a bantam, or with a pair of leather 
breeches like the wild deer of the forest ! Surely, my friend, 
it is the destiny of man to be for ever subjected to petty 
evils, which, however trifling in appearance, prey in silence 
on his little pittance of enjoyment, and poison those mo- 
ments of sunshine which might otherwise be consecrated to 
happiness. 

The want of a garment, thou wilt say, is easily supplied, 
and thou mayest suppose need only be mentioned, to be 
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remedied at once by any tailor in the land : little canst thou 
conceive the impediments which stand in the way of my 
comfort ; and still less art thou acquainted with the prodi- 
gious great scale on which every thing is transacted in this 
country. The nation moves most majestically slow and 
dumsy, in the most trivial affairs, like the unwieldy elephant^ 
which makes a formidable difficulty of picking up a straw I 
When I hinted my necessities to the officer who has charge 
of myself and my companions, I expected to have them 
forthwith relieved ; but he made an amazing long face, told 
me that we were prisoners of state, that we must, therefore, 
be clothed at the expense of government ; that, as no pro- 
vision had been made by Congress for an emergency of the 
kind, it was impossible to furnish me with a pair of breeches, 
antil all the sages of the nation had been convened to talk 
over the matter, and debate upon the expediency of granting 
my request. Sword of the immortal Khalid, thought I, but 
4hi8 is great ! — this is truly sublime ! All the sages of an 
immense /io^ocracy assembled to talk about my breeches! 
Vain mortal that l am ; — ^I cannot but own I was somewhat 
TecoBciled to the delay which must necessarily attend this 
method of clothing me, by the consideration that, if they 
made the affair a national act, my ^^ name must of course 
be embodied in history," and myself, and my breeches, 
flourish to immortality in the annals of Uiis mighty empire ! 

," But pray," sakl I, " how does it happen that a matter 
40 insignificant should be erected into an object of such 
importance as to employ the representative wisdom of the 
nation, and what is the cause of their talking so much about 
a trifle !" " Oh," replied the officer, who acts as our slave- 
driver, ** it all proceeds from economy. If the government 
did not spend ten times as much money in debating whether 
it was proper to supply you with breeches as the breeches 
themselves would cost, the people who govern the bashaw 
and his divan would straightway begin to complain of their 
liberties being infringed ; the national finances squandered ; 
not a hostile slang-whanger throughout the logocracy but 
would burst forth like a barrel of combustion; and ten 
^ chances to one but the bashaw and the sages of his divan 
would all be turned out of office together. My good Mus- 
sulman," continued he, ^^ the administration have the good 
of the people too much at heart to trifle with th^ pockets; 
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and they would sooner assemble and talk away ten ttioii. 
sand dollars than expend fifty sUently out of the treasury ; 
such is the wonderful spirit of economy that pervades every 
branch of this government." " But," said I, <* how is it 
possible they can spend money in talking ; — surely words 
cannot be the current coin of this country ?" " Truly," 
cried he, smiling, " your question is pertinent enough, for 
words indeed often supply the place of casli among us, and 
many an honest debt is paid in promises ; but the fact is, 
the grand bashaw and the members of Congress, or grand 
talkers of the nation, either receive a yearly salary, or are 
paid ^ the dayP* " Ey the nine hundred tongu« of the 
great beast in Mahomet's vision, but the murder is out ; — it 
is no wonder these honest men talk so much about nothing;, 
when they are paid for talking like day-labourers." <* You 
«re mistaken," said my driver, " it is nothing but economy P^ 

I remained silent for some minutes, for this inexplicable 
word economy always discomfits me; and, when I fiattec 
tnyself I have grasped it, it slips through my fingers like a 
jack-oMantem. I have not, nor perhaps ever shidl acquire, 
sufficient of the philosophic policy of this government, to 
draw a proper distinction between an individual and a na- 
tion. If a man were to throw away a pound, in order to 
save a beggariy penny, and boast at the same time of h» 
economy, I should think him on a par with the fool in the 
fable of Alfanji, who, in skinning a fiint worth a farthing, 
sp^Hled a knife worth fifty times the sum, and thought he 
had acted wisely. The shrewd fellow would doubtless have 
valued himself much more highly on his economy^ could he 
have known that his exampk would one day be followed 
by the bashaw of America, and the sages of his divan. 

This economic disposition, my friend, occasic»M much 
fighting of the spirit, and innumerable contests of the tongue, 
in this talking assembly. Wouldst thou believe it? they 

* The salaries paid to the president and the government officers 
are not very great, though quite enough, perhaps, for -every good 
purpose in a republic. The president receives about j^,300 sterlmg; 
<«-\^ce*president, ;f 1,060 ;— Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
12 dollars per dietti during his attendance. The members of the Se- 
nate,- and House of Representatives, 6 dollars each for every day's at- 
tendance, as well as for every twenty miles travelling to and from the 
seat of government. The chief justice oi the United States has iSSSO 
per aiiinun,«^e rest in proportion. 
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*w«Fe actually employed for a whole 'vreck in a itioal stre- 
nuoiu and eloquent debate about patching up a hdle in the 
wall of the room appropriated to their meetings 1 A vast 
profusion of nervous argument and pompous declamation 
was expended on the occasion. . Some of the orators, I am 
told, being rather waggishly iadinedy were most stupidly 
jocular <m the occasion; but ^eir waggery gave great 
offence, and was highly reprobated by the more weighty 
part of the ietssembly, who hold all wit and humour in aboM^ 
mination, and thought the business in hand much too solemn 
and serious to be treated lightly. It was supposed by some 
that this affair would have occupied a whole winter, as it was 
a subject upon which several gentlemen spoke who had 
never been known to open their lips before in that pHace 
except to say yea and no. These silent members are by 
way of distinction denominated Orator Mums^ and are 
highly valued in this country on account of their great 
talents for silence, — a qualification extremely rare in a logo>* 
cracy. 

In the course of debate on this momentous question, the 
members began to wax warm, and gvew to be exceeding 
wrath with each other, because theilr opponents most obstU 
nateiy refused to be convinced by their arguihentsr-K>r 
rather their words* The hole in Uid wall oaiile well iitgb 
producing a civil war of words throughout the empire ; for, 
as usual in all public questions, the whole country was 
divided, and the holeans and the antuholeane, headed by 
their respectiv-e slang-whangers, were mafshalied out in 
array, and menaced deadly warfiekre. Fortunately for the 
public tranquillity, in the hottest part of the debate^ when 
two rampant Virginians, brim^ull of logk and philosophy, 
were measuring tongues, and sylogistieally cudgelling eacb 
other out of their unreasonable iuptions, the president of the 
divan, a knowing dd gentleman, one night slyly sent a 
mason with a hod of mortar, who, in the course of a few 
minutes, closed up the bole, and put a final end to the 
argument. Tfius did this wise old gentleman, by hitting on 
a most simple expedient, in all probability save his country 
« much money as would build a gun-boat, or pay a hine-i 
ling slang-whanger* for a whole volume of words. As it 

• A news-paper editor. 
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haj^nedy only a few thousand dollars were expended in' 
})aying these men, who are denominated, I suppose in deri- 
sion, legislators. 

Another instance of their economy I relate with pleasure, 
for I really begm to feel a regard for these poor barbarians. 
They talked away the best part of a whole winter before 
they could determine not to expend a few dollars in pur* 
chasing a sword to bestow on an illustrious warrior ; yes, 
Asem, on that very hero,* who frightened all our poor old 
women and young children at Derne, and fully proved him* 
self a greater man than the mother that bwe him. Thus, 
my friend, is the whole collective wisdom of this mighty !<>• 
gocracy employed in somniferous debates about the most 
trivial a£&irs, like I have sometimes seen a Herculean moun* 
tebank exerting all his energies in balancing a straw upon 
his nose. The sages behold the minutest objects with tl» 
microscopic eye of a pismire ; mole-hills swell into mouD* 
tains, and a grain of mustard-seed will set the whole ant-hill 
in a hub-bub. Whether this indicates a capacious vision or 
a diminutive mind I leave thee to dedde ; for my part I 
consider it as another proof of the ^remt scale on which 
every thing is transacted in this country. 

I have before told thee that nothing can be done without 
consulting the sages of the nation, who compose the assem- 
bly called the Congress. This prolific body may not be 
improperly termed the ** mother of inventions ;'' and a 
most fruitful mother it is, let me tell thee, though its children 
are generally abortions. It has lately laboured with what 
was deemed the conception of a mighty navy. — ^All the old 
women and the good wives that assist the bashaw in his 
emergencies hurried to head-quarters to be busy, like mid- 
wives, at the delivery. All was anxiety, fidgeting, and 
conisultation ; when, afler a deal of groaning and struggling, 
instead of formidable first-rates and gallant frigates, out 
crept a litter of sorry litttle gun-boats ! These are most 
pitiful little vessels,t partaking vastly of tl^ character of 

• General Eaton, who was employed in the war against Tripoli. It 
was this person who gave information to the American goremment of 
Burr's designs against Mexico. 

•f* These gon-boats are a small despicable craft, bqilt of ranons 
shapes and sizes ; some with one, others with two, masts. The latter 
have one mast raking forward, the other aft ; with small narrow lug 
sails. They are not pleasing to the eye of a 'seaman, for I have nertr 
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the grand be^haw, who has the credit of begetting them,— 
being flat shifiillow vessels that can only sail before the wind, 
— must always keep in with the land, — are continually 
foundering or running ashore: and, in short, are only fit for 
smooth water. Though intended for the defence of the 
maritime cities, yet the cities are obliged to defend them^ 
and they require as much nursing as so many rickety little 
bantlings. They are, however, the darling pets of the 
grand bashaw, being the children of his dotage, and, per- 
hap0 from their diminutive size and palpable weakness, are 
called the " infant navy of America." The act that brought 
them into existence was almost deified by the majority of 
the peo})le as a grand stroke of economy, — ^By the beard of 
Mahomet, but this word is truly inexplicable I 

To this economic body therefore was I advised to address 
my petition, and humbly to pray that the august assembly 
of sages would, in the plenitude of their wisdom and the 
magnitude of their powers, munificently bestow, on an un- 
fortunate captive, a pair of cotton breeches I '' Head of 
ilie immortal Amrou," cried I, " but this would be pre- 
sumptuous to a degree : — what ! after these worthies have 
thought proper to leave their country naked and defence- 
less, and exposed to all the political storms that rattle witli- 
out, can I expect that they will lend a helping hand to 
comfort the extremities of a solitary captive ?" My excla- 
mation was only answered by a smile, and I was consoled 
by the assu(^nce that, so far from being neglected, it was 
every way probable my breech.es might occupy a whole 
session of the divan, and set several of the longest heads to- 
gether by the ears. Flattering as was the idea of a whole 
nation being agitated about my breeches, yet I own I was 
somewhat dismayed at the idea of remaining in querpo^ until 

yet heard them spoken of with approbatioii by any nautical man. They 
generally carry one gun, firom twenty-four to thirty-eight pounder, 
and from twenty to thirty men, with two or three officers ; though 
their complement is upwards of ^fty men. A part of the crew are ar- 
tillerymen, who act also as marines. ITie accommodations on board 
these gun-boats are very uncomfortable^ for few of them will admit a 
man to stand upright, being built broad and shallow for the purpose of 
nmning into shoal water. When they put to sea in blowing weather 
the men are constantly wet. They are only fit for smooth and shallow 
waters, as a defence against the armed boats of hostile shipping, but 
liever against the ships themselves ; for one broadside from a frigate 
would sink a dozen of them. 
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all the national grey-beards should have made a speech on 
the oocasioQ, and given their consent to the measure. The 
^abarrassment and distress of mind which I experienced was 
▼isiUe in my countenance^ and my guard, who is a man of 
iafinite good*nature, immediately suggested, as a more ex- 
peditious plan of supplying my wants, — a benefit at the 
theatre. Though profoundly ignorant of his meaning, I 
aigreed to his proposition, the result o( which I shall disclose 
to thee in another letter. 

Fare thee well, dear Asem ;-— in thy pious prayers to our 
great prophet, never forget to solicit thy friend's return ; 
and, when thou numberest up the many blessings bestowed 
on thee by all-bountiful Allah, pour forth thy gratitude that 
he has cast thy nativity in a land where there is not an afr* 
flembly of l^islative chatterersy^no great bashaw, who be- 
strides a gun-boat for a hobby-horse, — ^where the word 
economy* is unknown, — and where an unfortunate captive 
is not obliged to call upon the whole nation to cut him out 
a pair of breeches. ^ Ever thine, 

MUSTAPHA. 



' ECCENTRIC LETTERS. 

" Sprightliness and wit,'' says a learned author, ^* are 
graceful in letters, just as they are in conversation; wbea 
they flow easily, and without being studied ; when employed 
80 as to season, not to cloy. One, who either in conversatioD 
or in letters, affects to i^ine and sparkle always, will not 
please long. The style of letters should not be too highly 
polished. All nicety about words betrays study, and h^ce, 
musical periods, and appearance of number and harmony in 
arrangement, should be carefully avoided in letters." 

Rev. and Dear Sir, Warminster, Apr. 8. 

Mrs. Axford is dead of a palsy aged 58, after 48 hours — 

hope to see you the last Tuesday in April — ^I was yesterday 

employed in collecting monies for clergymen's widows and 

children. The news from Salisbury will characterize mj 

* This letter is humonrously satirical on those public bodies, who, 
in their legislative and executive functions, too often strain at gnats 
and swallow camels. 
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Into m^t her tiriues e^toird, h^r foibkift cptioeftl'd* I hid 
been from Eastcott 30 days — Mrs. **** wished to see me — 
why ! not a line 1 — f arrived 4ipeedi]y in 7 hours from Char- 
boroi:^h to Eastcott, found her dying with the rattles; read 
prayers. Visitation of the Sick — gave her a passport recom- 
mendatory to the Creator to receive her soul, and she went 
fa^ consent of Yours to serve, 

J. AXFOEP. 

p. S. The use I shall make of it is-«*Hnemento mori. 
On the foldings of the Uiter woe written. 
Mors janua vitae — marry again *as soon as conveniecit-^ 
Compts to Mrs. Montague— Finis. — De mortois nil nisi 
bonum — Compts Ford, Rev. Mr. Digby— Ly — Non sibtsed 
Toti— J. A. 

Mr. Forlow, . ._.. •^ 

By this day's coach I send two spaniel puppies which with 
a deal of care will be able to shift for themselves, one is for 
Miss Tomlinson and the othQjr for Miss Higgins, they are 
both bitches. Yrs to command, 

R. Barnbs. 

Sir, 
I am sorry I cant be agreeable as to what you asks me to 
do : but by the cannon law nobody must not presume to take 
nothing out of the church espeeiily the sakrid utensils under 
pain of blasphemfr. I must therefore refuse you the* brass 
monimental torn stone whioh you desierd but youV wekum 
to cum into the church and draw it about as much as you 
pleoiie. J. K. 

Te a Clothier in London, 
Sir, 
If you please to send me a scarlet c&ufiliiial; let it be full 
yard long, and let it be full, it is for a large woman. They 
tell me I may have a large one, and a handsome one for 
deven shillings, I should not be willing to give more than 
twelve : but if you have any as long as that, ekher duffil or 
eloth, if it is cheaper, I should like it is well^ for I am not to 
give more than twelve shillings. I beg y^u, sir, to be so 
good 83 not to fail me this cardinal by Wednesday without 
faiL Let it be fuU yard long, I beg, or else k will not do. 
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Fail not on Wednesday^ and by so doing you will Tery much 
oblige M. Wins. 

P. S. I hope you will charge your lowest price, and if you 
please not to send me a duffill one, but cloth^ and full yard 
long. Please to send it to Mr. Field's, the waterman, who 
comes to the Bee-Hive, at Queen Hitbe. Pray don't send 
me a duffill one, but cloth one ; I have altered my mind, I 
should not- like it duflill, but cloth ; let it be full yard long, 
and let it be doth, and not more than eleven shillings at 
most, one of the cheapest you have, and full yard long. 
Send two, both of a length, and both large ones full yani 
long, both of a price, they be both for one woman. They 
must be exactly alike for goodness and price. Fail them 
not on Wednesday, and full yard long. 



FragmerU of a letter from Slang Slap Bang^ to the Man* 
darine Hum Bug Foamy at Bskin, 

■ I am to inform thee, illustrious Hum, tliat I am 

become well acquainted with this extraordinary people ; and 
a more extraordinary one, sure the Deity never created. 
Among other eccentricities, or what we in China call whims> 
the English are prodigiously fond of fighting three or four 
mighty nations at the same time; each, perhaps, three or 
four times more numerous than their own. Nothing can m* 
timidate them by sea or land abroad ; h|jit in all my cir* 
cuitQus peregrinations, I have never met with a people so 
soon frightened at home. A strange ship, not bigger thaa 
the jourdan of thine aunt Quim Si, was this morning espied 
through a glass^ at the distance of about twenty miles. AU 
was consternation I. I was amused, even to laughter at the 
sight ; I traversed the streets, I looked in at the windows ; I 
beheld two artisans, in one house, getting drunk with a 
wine called porter'^ and weeping for the danger that threat- 
ened their poor country ; in another I espied a man they 
call a harher^ stagger into a room to inform an exciseman of 
the enemy's approadi. (An exciseman, g^at Hum, is the 
personage who carries, or rather wears, his Majesty's ink- 
horn.) These scenes struck my fancy, and I have deli- 
neated them for thy observation, to the best of my poor 
abilities; they are, I confess, but faint representations. 
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J dtfHdd be better emJbled, maf^anunous uncle of Twang 
Gang I to flend thee some cuiioua particulan of this people, 
were I not now and then confoundedly puzzled by the terms 
they make use of, and which their books do not explain. 
This leads me to the mention of a circumstance which hai, 
alas ! robbed me of my rest ; my heart is scorched I 

I chanced yesterday to see a female so comely, that my 
eyes could not be withdrawn from her charms. I demanded 
of a native, who she was? what was her name? — ^He an* 
Bwered, slie was Cameatable/ Descendant of the Moonl 
What is ComeataMe? I have searched the British diction- 
aries, and cannot find ComeaJtahU! I am in love— I am in 
despair! Catera detunt. 

from an enunerU Undertaker in Town^ to an emineni 
Physician in the Country. 
Dear Sir, 
My heart is almost broke. — The papers of the day are 
enough to distract me.*— Decreased in the burials last week, 
seventy-five ; decreased in the burials this week, forty-two ; 
and this has been the trade ever since you have been out ef 
1y>wn; for God's sake, dear doctor, consider, though you 
have filled your own cofiers, your poor old friend is a 
starving. All tradesmen must live, and we cannot live, 
unless other people die ; and unassisted nature will never 
employ a thousandth part of our business. Besides, people 
have got a knack of remaining above ground ader their 
death, '' Mrs. JTeiVA'^ corpse was removed from her husband's 
house, in Mayfair^ the middle of October y 1740, to an 
apothecary's, in South Audleystreety where she lies in a 
room hung with mourning, and is to continue there, till Mr. 

' Keith can attend her funeral." ^Zounds, if this become a 

fashion, we shall shortly have a posthumous world. The 
coffin-^nakers, the feather shops, the plumers, and the em- 
balmers, the grave di^^^ers, &c. &c. &c. are all on the point 
of breaking, 'Tis true, 'the apothecaries stand us in some 
stead, those honest fellows throw us in an odd hetacomb of 
carcasses every now and then, but they can't go on with 
half the vigour they did when they were aided by your 
efficacious prescriptions; those prescriptions which finished 
afiairs at a blow, and were infallible mittimus's to the realms 
of silence and tranquillity. I have just now had one of my 
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mia€9 with me, wbo h«s made such a damn'd n^ue far hn 
OKmeyy that I expect to hear nothing diatinctly for this 
twetvemonth ; and to mend matten, in oooies the tax-ga- 
therer (would to God, doctor, he were in your hands,) and 
brings a bill a yard long, on account of the tax upon 
coaches and hearses. He's a good likely fellow, and would 
make a charming corpse; and I heartily wbh I had the 
burying of him and all his fraternity .-^You see, sir, the 
necessity of restoring yourself to the public, since business so 
stagnates without you ; neither will the intemperance of the 
times, the sedulity of the* apothecaries, war, pestilence, and 
&mine, suffice for our purpose, if you continue in the 
country. Yours affectionately, 

Charles Coffin. 
Diek Deatkwatehy my partner, and Harry Haiehmeniy 
the herald painter, desire their respects. 

The following Letter y which may be regarded ae a graTe 
joke, wae a^ddreeeed to the Clerk of the Fmrieh of - ^ , 
whose nam0 wae Gilbert, 

Mr. Gibbery, 
My wife wants to be buried--*dig a deep grave, and 

she shall come up to-morrow. Yours, &c. ♦ * * ♦ ♦ 



DRAMATIC CHARACTERS. 

(Concluded from page %2.) 

TONY LEBRUN. 

'< Let me see, you left us at Worcester, and 'twas well 
you did, or quod would have been the word. Besides the 
Worcester people are quite altered — ^such an uudisceming 
audience 1 would you think it, my dear friend, after playing 
all ray tip tope, such as Hardcastle, Doiley, the grave-digw 
gers, first and second, which I can do with any man in the 
kingdom, they had the blindness to prefer old Edwin, who 
only played for a few nights, and when my ben came on, it 
was all my eye/ & paper house — a meeting cf eredUore-^^eo 
"l left them to make a dividend, and came away with my 
wardrobe in my pocket handkerchief, a short stick in my 
hand, and the first volume of Sterne's Sentimental Journey 
in my pocket. With these, I set forward on a pedestrian 
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toar. As I came through a ;jniia11 village near Hereford, I 
observed a crowd of people in high glee surrounding a moun- 
tebank stage, on which a Merry-Andrew was performing 
varioos tricks and fancies. You know my way is to seize 
mirth whererer I find it, so I seated myself on a stone bench 
1^ the door of a pubtic-lKMise opposite, and as it was about 
the hour I generally take my drops, I called for my quantum', 
and whil^ I smoked my pipe in comfort, though reduced to 
my last shilling, joined in the laugh, for really the fellow was 
very whimsical. But guess my surprise, Vhen the doctor 
came forward, at beholding my old friend, manager Horfon, 
to whom I introduced you at Stone. * Tony,' said I to 
myself, ' thou art in ludc ! the doctor is in full practice, he 
must prescribe for thee, surely he'll stand a quid* Dressed 
in a scarlet coat, laced waistcoat, and ruffled to his finger's 
end, he alarmed the natii>es, and they threw up their hand- 
kerchiefs, (each inclosing a shilling) by hundreds. The prize 
that day, was a breeding sow, and six little pigs ; I had but 
one shilling left, but the doctor was my friend, and he had 
many, so od rabbit it ! thinks I, I'll try my fortune. Still 
there required some management, the only handkerchief I 
possessed contained my wardrobe ; however, once set upon 
the thing,. I was not to be baulked with trifles ; so slipping 
behind the house, I drew off one of my boots, robbed my leg 
of its stocking, and placing my shilling in its foot, wrapped 
k up with a small scrap of paper on which I wrote " Tony 
LebrwiCs last sk^P 1 threw it up, and saw the doctor open 
k; when he had perused the note, he cast a scrutinizing 
gteiee amongst the mob, but not descrying me, he was on 
the point of retiring, when luckily he cast his eye towards 
the public house, and as I have not an every day appearance 
yon know, he recognized me with a gracious bow, which I as 
magnificently returned. The sport went on, the Merry- 
Andrew- ate fire, balanced coach-wheels, and danced the 
rope ; at length the awful moment arrived ; handkerchiefs 
w«re daimed with eagerness, but, to the disappointment of 
the owners, contained nothing but powders, pills and drops ; 
ftt last, the elegant covering that contained my deposit, made 
ks appearance; the owner was called for, and Od rahhit it, 
Mr. Romney, if I was not ashamed to own it, hang me up 
i^e ft d<^ 1 however, the third time I came forward, and put 
ki my deim ; thinking to shew a degree of calm indifference, 
I did not examine the contents, but put the stocking in my 
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pocket and returned to my pipe ; for as all the handkerduefii 
J had seen opened, contained pills and powders, and as I 
•Talued not such trash, I felt little curiosity. 

'^ The sport over, the winner of the prize was desked to 
come forward, but nobody answered ; Od rabbit it, thinks I, 
let's have a peep, who knows but this may prove my lucky 
day ! slowly unfolding the cotton covering of my leg, I found 
a scrap of paper, on which was written the following elegant 
couplet : 

** This here is one of fortune's rigs. 
Ck>me up my friend, and claim the pigs.*' 

* Od rabbit it, you might have knocked me down with a 
straw ! I was so pleased, and at the same time so perplexed, 
for what could I do with pigs ? — how dispose of them ?*— 
where put them ? An actor of my merit, who had had the 
honour to perform in most of the theatres royal in the king- 
dom, turned swine-herd ! however I determined to claim my 
prize let the consequence be what it would ; so up I moun- 
ted, and had no sooner made my exalted and first appearance 
on that stage, than I was greeted with a general huzza ! and 
tliough I am not easily put out of countenance, this was 
more than my modesty could well stand. The doctor now 
harangued the mob, — ' Ladies and gemtnen, all's fair and 
above board, do ye see, none of your canuvering; every 
gemman that vins a prize receives it there and then ;' thus 
saying, he opened a pen, and out came six young pigs, and 
Che old fat sow. * This here little gemman in the cocked 
hat, who is the owner of that there prize, has only to pay 
Mr. Merryman a shilling, and he may drive his hogs to ano- 
ther market.' ' Here was an incident, Mr. Romney; I 
could as soon pay the national debt as another shilling, and 
my driving the pigs would have been a pretty exhibition for 
the natives. I gave the doctor to understand the stete of 
my finances, when with wonderful quickness he turned from 
me, and holding up a guinea, ^ Mr. Merryman, the gemman 
vante change.' ' That is,' replied the clown, ^ he vanie 
twenty hog before he can drive off his pigs.' When the 
change was procured, he counted it into my hand, but with 
astonishing dexterity, and unperceived by the crowd, sniug- 
gled them into his own pocket, which I of course countenan- 
ced, by pretending to put them into mine. The mob dis* 
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p&es&d, w6 adjouimed to the public house. * My^^t^-Mr. 
Lebrun/ said the doctor, shaking me again by me hand, 
* this is a lucky meeting, you are the man above all others, 
d'ye see, I have long vtshed for, and if you are disengaged, 
I can give you a sittiation ten times as lucrative as that 
there playhouse.' ^ Od rabbit ity that's just the thing, I want 
to get money honestly, the stage is but a poor li velihood^ 
and though I am now manager of a company of pigs, that 
will in all probability make me a decent ben, I am at present, 
what is vulgarly called stiver cramped.'' 
- * Say no more, my dear boy, you shan't vant the corian* 
ders whilst you stay vith me.' The bargain was concluded 
over a quart of eight-penny, and I was to receive two guineas 
a week, and a guinea in hand. ^ Now, doctor, what am I 
to do in this business ? I won't be your Jackpudding, and 
what other department can you give me?' 

^ Oh r said the doctor, winking his eye, and speaking in 
a low voice, * you are to be my CAwm.' — 

* Your Chum t Explain.' 

^ Only the same business over again ; J attend another 
wUlage to-morrow, whither my man is gone with the stage, 
and tkem there pigs ; you must throw up your shilling as you 
did before, and vin the sow again.' 

* What ! my own pigs, doctor V 

* Ha I ha ! ha ! friend Tony, you are Juid; do you think 
any prize vorth having is ever carried avay from our stage t 
No, no, ve have alvaye a chwn for tfiem there things, and if 
you had not come quite in the nick, vy ve must have got 
somebody else.' 

' Here was a precious business ! afler winding the herd 
of swine, and netting a place at two guineas a week, I was 
to be churned out of one, and I disdained to accept the other; 
for though I would do any thing for an honest penny, Mr. 
Romney, I am no swindler. The doctor was gone to look 
afler his horse, and as I found there was nothing to be ex- 
pected from him on honest principles, I scorned to keep even 
the guinea he had given me ; so folding it up in a piece of 
paper, I wrote on the cover, 

Sir doctor, I owa, Fm not up to your rig. 
And therefore, d'ye see, I shall now hop the twig^ 
For honest I came, and honest I'll go. 
Bo gpood master doctori fiureweU, D. I. O. 
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and leaving it on the table, made the best of mj way to Her^^ 
ford, where I knew my friend W had opened his theatri- 
cal campaign. * * * * « ♦ * 

OBORQE COOKE. 

1^ George Cooke * is so well known as an aotor, that my 
opinion can neither add to, nor diminish, his fame ; were 
either in my power, panegyric would run through a dozen 
pi^es, and yet fall short of his merits. In some characteni 
he is as much superior to any actor of the present day, as 
Garrick was to those of his time ; but they are limited to 
such parts as suit his figure, which wants grace and pro- 
portion ; where these can be dispensed with, he has no com- 
petitor. As a man in private life, he is the gentleman^ tha 
scholar, the friend, the life of every party, an enemy to 
floandal and detraction, and benevolent, even to impni» 
dence. 

>^ Such is George Cooke in his sober hours ; bat, when 
stimulated by the juice of the grape, he acts in diametrical 
opposition to all this. No two men, however different they 
may be, can be more at variance than George Cooke sober, 
and George Cooke in a state of ebriety. At these tiihesy 
his interesting suavity of manners changes to brutal invec- 
tive; the feelings of his nearest and dearest friends are 
sacrificed ; his best benefactor wounded, either in his own 
person, or in that of his tenderest connexions, and the ears 
of delicacy assaulted by abuse of tlie grossest nature. Such 
are the unfortunate propensities of this singular man — ^un- 
fortunate, I say, because he seems incapable of avoiding 
them, although they have a tendency to ruin his health, in- 
jure his property, and destroy his social connexions. No 
one can more regret these failings than he does, in his hours 
of sanity, or make more handsome apologia ; and if at 
night he creates enemies, his conciliatory manners in the 
morning are sure to raise double the number of friends." 

^' Of this great actor, many ludicrous anecdotes are related ; 
I shall point out a few, which came under my own ob- 
servation. 

" One evening, in Manchester, we were in a public bar,* 
amongst a promiscuous company, where Cooke was, as 
usual, the life of the party. Mirth and good humour pre- 
vailed till about ten oMock, when I perceived a something 
* The lau Gecnge Cooke the Actor. 
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lurking in his eye, which foretold a Btorm* Anxious to get 
him home before it burst forth^ I pressed our departure, 
under the plea of another engagement ; but, instead of 
having the desired effect, it precipitated what I had foreseen.. 
With a haughty, supercilious look, he said,— • 

^^ I see what you are about, you hypocritical scoundrel I 
You canting, methodistical thief ! am I, George Cooke, to be 
controlled by such a would-be puritan as you? I will teach 
you to dictate to a tragedian." Then, pulling off his coat, 
and holding his fist in a menacing attitude" — ^ Come out,' 
continued he, ^ thou prince of deceivers, though thou hast 
faith to remove mountains, thou shalt not remove me — Come 
outj I say.' With much difficulty he was pacified, and re- 
sumed his coat. There was a large fire in the bar, before 
which stood, with his coat skirts under eadi arm, a pitiful 
imitation of buckiamy very deficient in cleanliness and cos- 
tume. His face was grimy, and his neckcloth of the same 
tint, which, nevertheless, was rolled in various folds about 
his throat; his hair was matted, and turned up, under a 
round, greasy hat, with narrow brims, conceitedly placed 
on one side the head, whkh nodded under it, like a shaking 
mandarin. Thus equipped, the filthy fop straddled before 
the fire, which he completely monopolized. At length he 
caught the eye of our tragedian, who, in silent amazement 
for the space of half a minute, examined him from tc^ to 
toe; then turning to me, he burst into a horse laugh, and 

roar'd out, ' Beau nasty^ by .' Perhaps intimidated 

by Cooke's former bluster, this insensible puppy took little 
iiotice; but I knew George would not stop here, and indeed 
I thought the stranger fair game. Cooke now rose from 
his seat, and taking up the skirts of his coat, in imitation of 
the other, turned £us back to ihe fire,' ^ warm work, in the 
back settlemenlSy sir,' said he ; ^ then approaching still nearer, 
as. if he had some secret to communicate, whispered, thou^ 
Joud enough for every one to hear,' 

* Pray, sir, how is soap V 
*Soapr 

* Yes, sir, soap ; I understand it is coming down.' 

* I am glad of it, sir.' 

* Indeed, sir, you hav« cause, if one may judge from 
your appearance.' 

'^ Here was a general laugh, which the stranger seemed 
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not to regufdf but nodding his head, and hitting his boots 
with a little rattan, rang thus bell with an air of importance, 
and inquired ' if he could have a weal kUlet or a motion 
chip?' 

* What do you think,' said Cooke, * o^ bl roasted puppy ? 
because,' (taking up the poker,) I'll spit you, and roast 
you in a minute.' 

^* This had a visible efiect on the dirty beau, he retreated 
towards the door, Cooke following ; < avaunt and quit my 
sight, thy face is dirty, and thy hands unwashed ; avaunt ! 
avaupt, I say !' then replacing the poker, and returning to 
his 8^, he continued, ^ being gone, I am a man again !' 

^< It happened, that Perrins, the noted pugilist, made one of 
the company this evening ; he was a remarkably strong man, 
and possessed of great modesty and good nature ; the last 
scene took such effect upon his imagination, that he laughed 
immoderately. Cooke's attention was attracted, and -turn* 
ing towards him with hie most bitter look, * what do you 
laugh at Mr. Swabson ? hey ? why, you great lubber heaided 
thief, Johnson would have beat two of you ! laugh at me I 
at George Cooke I come out you scoundrel !' 

** The coat was again pulled off, and putting himsdf in an 
attitude, ^ this is the arm that shall sacrifice you.' Perrins 
was of a mild disposition, and knowing Cooke's character ; 
made every allowance, and answered him only by a smile, 
till aggravated by language and action the most gross, he 
very calmly took him in his arms, as though he had been a 
child, set him down in the street, and bolted the door. The 
evening was wet, and our hero, without coat or hat, unpre- 
pared to cope with it, but entreaty for admission was vain, 
and his application at the window unattended to. At length 
grown desperate, he broke several panes, and inserting his 
head through the fracture, bore down ail opposition by the 
following witticism. ^ Gentlemen I have taken some paine 
to gain admission, pray let me in, for / see through my 
error^ The door was opened, dry clothes procured and 
about one o'clock in the morning we sent him home in a 
coach." 

STEPHEN KBMBLE AND PRINCE ANNAMABOO, 

• ******** 

** Before the end of the season, a person joined the company, 
to do what is commonly called little business; he had been 
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for many years the hero in an itinerant troop of the lowest 
order, and in him were centred all the imperfections of the 
old schooly such as stamping before he made his appearance, 
crossing at every period, protruding the elbow, slapping the 
thigh, pointing the toe, and all the minor absurdities that 
are remembered with disgust, and were judiciously reformed 
by Mr. Garrick. This actor was the fac simile ofKn%gM% 
Tag^ and generally bore the appellation of Tragedy Tom; 
but he was not the only curiosity in Mr. Kerable's company, 
we had occasionally two prompters, neither of whom could 
utter an intelligible sentence ; one, from having lost the roof 
of his mouth ; the other, from a superabundance of tongue, 
which so completely filled the cavity of his mouth, that there 
was no space left for the formation of words, but they were 
gobbled forth in an unfinished st^te, clustered together like 
nuts, and instead of assisting the memory, completely set the 
understanding at defiance. Tragedy Tom, like Tony Le- 
brun, had an innocent substitute for swearing, 'Cut me 
down' was an expletive of great use to him, particularly in 
times of irritation. At the period his benefit was announce, 
there happened to arrive at Newcastle a shew ; no less a 
personage than the Prince Annamaboo was to be seen, at 
the small price of one shilling. Tom, without delay, waited 
on the proprietor, and for a handsome sum prevailed upon 
his highness to exhibit his royal person on the stage that 
evenings The manager, with much good humour, consen- 
ted, and the bills of the day announced, that ' between the 
acts of the play. Prince Annamaboo would give a lively re- 
presentation of the scalping operation , likewise would give 
the Indian war whoop in all its various tones, the tomahawk 
exercise, and the mode of feasting at an Abyssinian banquet.' 
The evening arrived, and many people attended to witness 
these princely imitations. At the end of the third act his 
Highness walked forward, with dignified step, flourished his 
tomahawk, and cut the air, exclaiming, '^ ha ha — ^ho ho 1' 
Next entered a man with his face blacked, and a piece of 
bladder fastened to his head with gum ; the prince, with a 
large carving knife, commenced the scalping operation, 
which he performed in a style truly imperial, holding up 
the skin in token of triumph. Next came the war whoop, 
which was a combination of dreadful and discordant sounds; 
and lastly, the Abyssinian banquet, consisting of raw beef 
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steaks ; these he made into rolls as large^as his mouth would 
admit, and devoured them in a princely and dignified man- 
ner. Having completed his cannibal repast, he flourished 
his tomahawk in an exulting manner, exclaimed ^^ ha ha— • 
ho ho !" and made his exit. 

The manager possessed a penetrating eye, and a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, but without arrogating 
much of Uie lattei^to himself in this instance, he fancied this 
princely personage was an impostor, and his opinion was 
confirmed the following day; for in the middle of the market, 
place he espied the most puissant prince Annamaboo selling 
pen-knives, scissars, and quills, in the character of a Jew 
pedlar. * What !' said Mr. Kemble, * my prince, is that 
you ? are not you a pretty Jewish scoundrel to impose upon 
us in this manner V 

*' Moses turned round, and with an arch look replied, 
* Princh be d ■■ d, 1 vash no princhy I vaeh acting like 
you — you vash kings, princh, emperors to night, Stephen 
Kemble's to-morrow ; I vtMh humpugsy you vash hwmpugsy 
all vash humpugs,* 

" Tragedy Tom was a considerabe gainer by this imposition 
on the public, but when the stage-keeper produced his j^ro- 
perty bill 9 a scene of warm altercation took place respecting 
the several items contained ip it. The property marCs em- 
ployment in a theatre is, to provide certain articles necessary 
for every performance ; for instance, tea, coffee, wine, dag- 
gers, pistols, poison, thunder, lightning, soldiers, virgins, 
children, &c. &c. At benefits these are paid for by the per- 
formers, and the evening's bill ran thus : 

PROPERTE BILL. 

Hamlet— 'Inter lewd — and Pantomime* 

Skull and bones 1 

Geting fore mades of honnor 4 Q 

Geting too cortyers 2 

Paper for rufs, do • 2 

Geting fore men to cary cofin 4 O 

To a neddy for epilog 1 

Blader for scalpin 2 

Goin on myself to be scalped • 2 6 

Sod pummatum 2 6 
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Trakle and water, for wine at banquit ... 1^ 

Three wite sheets for gosts 6 

Sleeping butey 1 O 

Geting a child for ditto 1 

Beefe stakes for Princ Anymabow 1 4 

Gin for ditto 3 

19 2i 

'* When Tragedy Tom had, with some pains, made out the 
several articles, and read the sum total, he pulled the corner 
of his hat over his eye, drew down his wristbands, took seve- 
ral strides across the stage, and in great tragic fury uttered, 
' Cut me down, scoundrel ! harkee fellow 1 what is this vile 
scroll you have put into my hand V ^ Why, sir, it's the pro- 
perty bill I have paid out of my own pocket, for your eruel 
parUomime and Prince Humbug^ ' DonH be impertinent, 
sir, or cut me down, if I don't shiver you to atoms.' The 
enraged tragedian would certainly have annihilated the poor- 
stage-keeper, if some one had not interfered ; after his rage 
had in a great degree evaporated, he continued, ' carry this 
literary morceau to your manager, if his company are not 
sufficient to perform a common play and farce, without super- 
numerary maids of honour, courtiers, and sleeping beauties, 
he ought to be at the expense of them himself; as to your 
getting a child, I have not the least objection to allow you 
a shilling for your trouble in that business ; I will likewise pay 
you for the gin the bladder, the beef-steaks, and the ass, be- 
cause I do not know that managers lire obliged to provide 
quadrupeds of that name, the biped is to be found in all 
companies, witness the sapient composer of tliis disputed 
bill.' Throwing the paper, with solemn indignation, at the 
disappointed property man, he stalked away, muttering, in 
an under voice, * cut me down /' * If you wait till J cut 
you down, Mr. Stiffrump,' replied the other, < you may hang 
to eternity." 

MACKLIN AND BATES. 

" The following anecdote of Mr. Macklin does not all apply 
to the subject in question, but an unaccountable wandering 
of the imagination, aided, perhaps, by a slight resemblance 
in person to Tragedy Tom, has this moment brought it to my 
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recollection, and desultory as it may appear, 1 sliall without 
farther apology relate it. 

*^ As Macklin was rehearsing the part of Macbeth in the 
Dublin theatre, old Bates, who owed him a grudge, and was 
to perform some trifling part, roared out the few lines he had 
to say in a loud and ludicrous manner ; Macklin, naturally 
overbearing and irascible, listened to him with astonishment, 
and at the conclusion of his speech thus addressed him — 
* Why what the devil are you at, sir 1 you bawl as if you 
w^e on board a ship in, a gale of wind.' ' Sir,' replied 
Bates, ^ I have a benefit to make as well as you.' Soon after 
this, Macklin inquired who played the first murderer? Bates 
again replied, ' Why t^ou to be sure.' ^Macklin had, a 
short time previous, been arraigned for kilhng a man by an 
unfortunate blow with the point of his cane.) * Mr. Bates,' 
exclaimed the enraged veteran, ' your impertinence is be- 
cmne proverbial, I wonder you have so long escaped with 
life.' To which the other replied, * 'Tis because I never 
came within the reach of your cane, Mr. Mackhn.' " 

LAVALETTE. 

WflfeN Lavalette had been liberated from prison by his wife, 
and was flying with Sir Robert Wilson to the frontier, the 
postmaster examined his countenance, and recognized him 
through his disguise. A postillion was instantly sent ofl'at full 
speed. M. de Lavaletle urged his demand for horses. The 
postmaster had just quitted the house, and given orders that 
none should be supplied. The travellers thought themselves 
discovered, and saw no means of escaping, in a country with 
which they were unacquainted ; they resolved upon defend- 
ing themselves, and selling their lives dearly. The post- 
master at length returned unattended ; and then addressing 
himself to M.de Lavalette, he said, '^ you have the appear- 
ance of a man of honour ; you are going to Brussels, wh^e 
you will see M. de Lavalette ; deliver him these two hundred 
Louis d'ors, which I owe him, and which he is no doubt in 
want of;" and without waiting for an answer, he threw the 
money into the carriage and withdrew, saying, " you will be 
drawn by my best horses, a postillion is gone on to provide 
relays for the continuance of your journey." 

Oxberry if Co. Printers, 8, H^ite^kart Yard. 
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HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH. 
{ReBumed from page \i\.) 

THE EMPRESS. 
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7< Gnufientes in tuperbic potest DEVS humiliara. Dan. 4. 

The Empress, decked with all the pomp of majesty, and 
attended by her maids of honour, is overtaken by Death, 
who, in the character of a shrivelled old woman, points to a 
grave, and seems to say, <^ to this must you come at last." 

(To he Resumed,) 



THE TALKING DOGS. 

The author of Don Quixote wrote twelve tales, all of which 
are pl^mg, but of which three are particularly worthy of 
prawe for that originality, power of interesting, and philoso- 
phical spirit, with which the painter of Dwothea and ofSancho 
so well knew how to animate and adorn his works. One of 
these tales 18 The Force of Nature, In another, the author 
^^^•"•J L [No.X. 
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relates that a sick man, at the hospital of ValladoHd, heard, in 
the night, a conversation which took place between the two 
watch-dogs of the hospital. Cervantes avails himself of this 
whimsical fiction to criticise, in a style at once delicate and 
.philosophical, the manners and customs of his country. Last- 
ly, in the tale which bears the title of Rihconef and CortO" 
dillo, he paints to the life a kind of men who were very 
common in Spain in his time, but of whom the police has 
since cleared the great cities : they were rogues, sharpers, 
and light-fingered gentry, composing an organized band, 
having their statutes and regulations, and thus forming a so- 
ciety, not a very respectable one indeed, but a very merry 
one. Cervantes has drawn them with a comic effect and a 
correctness which, no doubt, served as a model for the cavern 
scene in Gil Bias. His excellent understanding did* not let 
slip this opportunity of attacking with ridicule, and ridicule 
was a weapon of which he was a master, the little supersti- 
tious practices which these knaves mixed up with their thefts 
and debaucheries. Cervantes, born in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in Spain, was perhaps the only person of hjs period 
who was aware that superstition is the most mortal enemy 
of religion, and that to destroy the one is to honour the other. 

To avoid prolixity, and to exclude some passages which 
are not in unison with the taste of our own countr}^ I have 
combined with the Dialogue of the Two Dogs, the tale of 
Rinconet and Cortadillo, and have also added the History 
of Ruperta^ a spirited episode from the romance of Persiles 
and Sigismunda, the last work of this author. I have, in 
short, abridged and suppressed many things, and sometimes 
even added; but all that is good belongs to Cervant^, and 
if the story should not jgive pleasure, the fault is most cer- 
tainly mine. 

It was in the following manner that the two Spanish dogs, 
whose names were Bergancio and Scipio, began their con- 
yersation : — 

Bergancio, Friend Scipio, let us for this one night leave 
the hospital to take care of itself, that we may enjoy, in this 
retired spot, the unexpected favour which heaven has been 
pleased to grant us. 

Scipio: Brother Bergancio, I hear you speak, and J am 
conscious that I am talking myself, yet I cannot belie've it. 
Let me tell you, I am afraki that this miracle portends some 
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public calamity ; for we know that such calamities are always 
annpuDced by prodigies. 

Bergawio. For my part, what I heard an inhabitant of 
Alcala say, the other day, seems to me to be a i^uch. more 
terrifying omen. 

^<pfj9w. And what did he say ? 

Bergancio, He said that out of five thousand students, 
who are at tlie university, there were two thousand studying 
medicine. This, if you please, does indeed portend a public 
calamity. But, without troubling ourselves to inquire how 
and why we have acquired the faculty of speech, let us make 
use of it. I will tell you the history of my life; and to-mor- 
row you shall tell me yours. 

Scipio, Agreed; on condition^ however, that if you grow 
tiresome I shall be allowed to tell you so, without your putting 
yourself into a passion. - 

Bergancio. Put myself into a passion with my friend, be- 
cause he admonishes me of my faults ! Surely you take me 
for a map ! On the coutrary, I shall be very much obliged to 
you. I forewarn 3rou that I am rather given to prating, 
and, consequently it will be your business to stop me in time. 

I believe that I was born at Seville, in the house of a but- 
cher, who early taught me to bark at beggars, to bite other 
dogs, and to Jay hold of bulls by the ears. I did not at all 
like this sort of employment. When I was set upon a poor 
man, I went with reluctance, and when I bit the oxen, to 
make them go quicker to the slaughter-house, a something, I 
do not know wliat, always told me that I should be much 
better pleased to bite those who were going to kill them. I, 
therefore, soon left this house of murder, and set off into the 
jQountry, where I fell in with a flock of sheep. 

Delighted to have it in my power to consecrate my life to 
the defence of the weak against the strong, I approached 
one of the shepherds, bending down my head and wagging 
my tail. He stroked me, and examined my .teeth; and, find- 
ing that I was young and of a good breed, he put on me a 
collar, armed wiih spikes; and so I became a shepherd's 
dog. 

I was in raptures with my new situation. When I was 
quite young I had heard my first master read stories of a 
shepherd's life to a pretty girl of Seville, with whom he was 
in love. This master of mine, after having spent all the 
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morning in killing sheep, came in the evening to read pas. 
torals to his mbtress. I well remember those charming his- 
tories of shepherds and shepherdesses who made the echoes 
resound with the dulcet notes of their bagpipes. I can recol- 
lect the unfortunate Amphrisus, who wandered about inscrib- 
ing verses on the bark of all the beeches, the respectful Elicio, 
that worthy lover of Galatea, who sometimes neglected his 
own sheep and affairs, .to look after those of others, the sor- 
rows of Sireno, and the regrets of Diana, and the stories of 
many other shepherds and shepherdesses, who said the most 
amiable and tender things imaginable to each other, and al- 
ways fainted when they parted or met. What a happiness! 
thought I to myself, to be the companion of such faithful lo- 
vers, who, in meadows enamelled with flowers, under the 
shade of verdant groves, pass their lives in dying for shep- 
herdesses who are as prudent as they are beautiful, and are 
more blooming than the field .flowers with which they deco- 
rate their crooks. 

Scipio, My dear friend, if, with your propensity to talk- 
ing, you begin to treat me with pastorals, we shall run no 
risk of going too far, if we ask to possess the faculty of speech 
for a twelvemonth at least. 

Berffancio. Alas ! Scipio, it is any thing but pastoral that 
I have to relate to you. I thought I should have died of 
vexation, when I discovered that the real shepherds had no 
resemblance whatever to those whom I had heard of. WoukI 
you believe that, in all the country, there was notto be found 
a single Amaryllis, Diana, or Sylvia ; no such thing as a 
Lausus, a Hyacinthus, or a Riselus ? The ragamuffins ! they 
were all named Anthony, or Domenic, or Laurence I Instead 
of the fine contentions, which I had heard of, in music and 
poetry, all the contentions of my shepherds were carried on, 
with clenched fists. In short, I could find nothing which was 
at all like my pastorals, except that the wolves ate the sheep. 

As to the sheep, however, I resolved at least to defend them 
to the utmost. Always on the watch, as soon as I heard the 
howl of the wolf, I set ofl'upon the road which the shepherds 
pointed out to me. I traced the valley, the woods, the moun- 
tains, the high roads, without discovering the least track of 
the wolf, and when, next morning, I rejoined the flock, tired 
panting, and my feet torn by the thorns and flints, there was 
always soihe ewe dead, or some sheep half eaten up. The 
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master of the flock came ; the skin of the murdered sheep was 
handed to him, the shepherds were heartily scolded, but th^ 
poor dogs tfere cudgelled without mercy. 

Tired of so much unmerited correction, and disgusted with 
seeing that all my care, my courage, and my vigilance, was 
thrown away, I determined to catch the wolf, if possible, 
withbut running after him. I hid myself near the sheepfold, 
and allowed my companions to go in pursuit ; and, in a very 
short time, I perceived two of our shepherds, who, seizing 
upon one of the finest sheep, cut his throat, and then maur 
gled it in such a manner, that you might have sworn ypu 
saw the marks of the wolfs teeth. The next day these scoun- 
drels shewed the sheep to their master, after having taken 
the best part of it. O ! how much I regretted that I could 
not speak ! how angry I felt with those traitors ! fine doings 
indeed ! said I, when the protectors of the flock murder them, 
and shepherds turn out to be wolves ! 

Scipio* Ah, my friend, when one has read only pastorals, 
one is oilen rather astonished at what passes in the world. 

Bergancio, I quitted instantly these cruel masters, and re- 
turned to Seville, where I entered into the service of a rich 
tradesman. 

My new master had two sons, one about twelve 3'^ears old, 
and the other fourteen, who studied Latin together at the Je- 
suits College. When they went to take their lessons they 
were always accompanied by several servants, to carry their 
bodes. If it was fine weather, they went on horseback ; if it 
rained, they had a coach at their orders. This magnificence set 
me a reflecting when 1 compared it with the unostentatious 
appearance of their father, who went every morning to the 
Exchange, followed by a negro, and mounted on a paltry 
Jittle mule. 

Scipio. Such is the custom of rich tradesmen. They pre- 
tend to be humble themselves, but their vanity indemnifies 
itself by means of their children. They buy titles for tliem ; 
they bring them up like noblemen; in short, they lavish their 
treasures to make them ridiculous, and to make them forget 
that they are their parents. 

Bergando, One day my master's children, as they were 
going to school, dropped one of their portfolios in the court- 
yard. As I had learned to fetch and carry, I laid hold of the 
portfolio by the strings, and, in spite of the efiurts of a ser- 
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vant to take it from me, I carried it to the school. There, 
without letting it go, I gravely entered the school-room, and, 
not at all put out of countenance by the bursts of laughter 
from the scholars, I sought out the eldest of my young mas- 
ters, and respectfully put the portfolio into his hands. I then 
went back, and seated myself at the door of the school-room, 
and looking attentively in the face of the professor, Iseemed 
to be much edified by what he was teaching. 

My love of science diverted my young masters very much, 
tind they every day made me carry the same portfolio to 
the school. As soon as I entered the room a thousand cares- 
ses were liavished upon me, and all the hats and caps were 
tossed into the air, that I might bring them to their owners. 
Some offered me eatables ; others went in search of drink for 
me ; and the youngest got a-horseback upon me. They sent 
out to buy every thing that they thought I should like ; and, 
as I was fond of French rolls, all the accidences and diction- 
aries in the school were very soon pledged or sold to the ba- 
ker. 

This happy life did not last long. Authority, which is a 
reason that admits of no reply, soon tore me from my felici- 
ty. The heads of the school, perceiving that the scholars 
were more busied in playing with me than in making their 
translations, forbad my masters from bringing me any more 
with them. I was obliged, then, to return to watching the 
door at home, arid, to complete my misfortune, I was coni- 
pelled again to wear the chain from which I had been deli- 
vered. Ah, my dear Scipio! what a terrible thing it is to 
sink from the station which one has occupied ! The hard- 
ships which one has endured all one's life are almost nothing, 
habit has made them light; but when one has once tasted 
happiness, and is again plunged into misery, one cannot mus- 
ter up fortitude to, bear the change. 

S&ipio, You never let slip any opportunity of sermoniz- 
ing. 

Bergancio, You may thank your stars, that, after having 
been so long at college, I am not a greater pedant and bab- 
bler than I am. But let me resume my hiftory. It was im- 
possible for me to endure my captivity. I fell sick, and was 
unchained, that I might walk about, and, almost as sodn as I 
regained my freedom, I quitted the house, without bidding 
any body good bye. 
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I did not long reoaftin without a master. I entered a splen- 
did mansion, which I thought must belong to some rich no- 
bleman. 

'Stnpio, But how did you manage to obtain a situation so 
speedUj i There is a world of difficulty in finding a person 
who will allow us to dedicate our time and ouir liberty to 
Ittm. 

Berganfiio. ISij method was a sure and an easy one ; piu 
tience and good temper ! with these two virtaes all obstacles 
may- be removed out of the way, and we may win the love of 
those even who are most determined to injure us. When f 
had resdved to become an inmate of a hbnse, I kept dose 
to.ttie door^ and as soon as> the master came out I went to 
him wagging my tail ; I looked up in his face respectfully anfl 
affectionately ^ I licked the dust off his shoes ; and if he order- 
ed me to be beaten away, I bore the liik>W8 without growling, 
and came back to caress him. He that kisses the rod is ne- 
Vier beaten twice. I was admitted, I shewed myself to be a 
sealous servant, and every body soon loved me. 

It was. in this manner that I won the good graces of one bf 
tb«i upper servants of the mansion which I have just men^ 
lioned to you. But my new residence was as melancholy as * 
k was magnificent. Every soul was in mourning. The 
gendemen ushers, the pages, the domestics were covered 
with' crape from head to foot; the rooms were all hung with 
Uack ; a profound silence reigned every where, and the mis- 
taess of the mansion, shut up in a gloomy ehamber, never 
Miw th^ l^t of day. 
\ S<dpio4 'She had, I suppose lost her htisband ? 

Bergancio. Worse than that. I will tell you the story as 
it was related before me, by the gentleman usher whose pa- 
tronage I had gained. 

The beautiful Ruperta came from Mexico with her mother 
and immense riches. The mother of Ruperta died; her 
daughter, Itrko was cmly eighteen, and whose heavenly beau- 
ty attracted the homage of numberless lovers, was led the 
•inistress of several miijions and of her liberty. Two Sevillan 
CavaKers warn v^ry assiduous in- paying court to her. The 
one,iilftmed 1>on Pedro de Gamboa, was a middle aged man, 
a iridower, and the father of an only son, who was studying 
at Salamanca ; the other, Don Estevan, was young, amiable, 
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and handsome. You may easily guess tiiat he was the for- 
tunate object of her choice. 

On the very day of their marriage, Don Pedro, who was 
quite beside himself with love, pride, and his natural violence 
of disposition, hurried to wait iot his rival at the door of the 
church ; and as soon as he saw him approach with that adored 
mistress whom he himself was on the point of losing for ever, 
he rushed like a madman upon Estevan, plunged a dagger 
into his heart, and escaped amidst the cries and tumult of the 
crowd. The beautiful Ruperta fainted by the side of the ui^ 
fortunate Estevan, who lay dead and bathed in his blood. 
She was carried to her house, and was long before she retun^ 
ed to life; and then only to fall into a terrible delirium, and a 
burning fever, which brought her to the brink of the grave. 
She incessantly invoked and called for her dear Estevan, and 
burst from the arms of her women, to search, she said, the 
world through, for the monster who had robbed her of her 
husband, her lover, and to sacrifice him herself to her im- 
placable vengeance. Rage, love and grief, would soon have 
put^n end to her existence, if those who attended her had 
not had the prudence to comply with all her wiidies. She 
* ordered to be brought to her the dagger which the barbarous 
Don Pedro had lefl in the bosom of i^tevan ; and she had the 
body of her murdered lover disinterred, and the heart taken 
out, and embalmed in a golden urn. As soon as ^e was 
mistress of this melancholy relic, she swore, with the dagger 
in her hand, and resting upon the urn, never again to see 
the light of day till she had avenged the death of her hoB- 
band. Immediately, she directed all the windows of her 
room to be blocked up ; the walls were covered with black 
velvet; a sepulchral lamp was suspended from the ceiling; 
the dagger and the golden urn were placed on an altar under 
the lamp; and the young and beautiful Ruperta, dressed in 
coarse and dark woollen, and renouncing all the world, to 
give herselfup to her grief, and indulge in her tears, never 
went out of this solitary and gloomy chamber. 

Seipio, I like madam Ruperta very much. Those who 
love, should love as she did, or not pretend to have anything 
to do with it. I dare say that the poor thing soon died I 

Bergancio. No ; but her health visibly deeiioed every day* 
I had been in the house a month, and her female servants and 
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faer gentlemaa usher bad inoe8«ai^tly importUDod ker to call 
in a physician. At length she reluctantly consented. The 
physician found that she was exceedingly ill, and he threat- 
ened her with a speedy deittfa» pnless she submitted to a 
change of air. She refused for a long while. Overcome, 
howeitery at last, by the prayers and tetirs of all her house- 
hdd, she promised to pass a few weeks on a beautiful estate 
whidi she possessed a few days' journey from Madrid ; but 
faithful to her oath, she sent previously to arrange an apart- 
ment similar to that which she was quitting, and that she 
might not see the light of day, she travelled only in the night, 
stopping at the inns when the dawn appeared, and shutting 
herself up in a dark chamber with the urn and the dagger, 
which Aie never suffered to be from her a moment. 

I was taken upon this journey; and as, when I saw the 
lovely Ruperta weeping, I was moyed to the bottom of my 
heart by so much love and constancy, I could not forbear 
from expressing my pity by howling, and this howling gained 
for me the friendship of my mistress. She allowed me to 
remain in her room, she sometimes caressed me, and she 
trusted to me the care of the door, during the few moments 
which she gave to painful and sorrow&l slumber. 

One evening, when we were just setting off from an inn at 
which we had passed the day, the gentleman usher of the 
mournful Ruperta entered, in a hurried manner, with a dis- 
turbed countenance. ** JM^dam," said he, ^^ do not go down. 
You will meet with a man, the sight of whom will be too 
overpowering for you." " What man is it?" replied she. 
" It is the young Ferdinand de Gamboa, the only son of the 
traitor Don Pedro. He 'is returning from Salamanca, and 
intends to pass the night in this inn. He is now in the inn 
yard with his servants. Wait till he is shewn to his room, 
that you may avoid the odious sight of him." 

At these words Ruperta turned pale, and leaned upon one 
<^ her women. She remained silent for some time, her head 
bent down, and her looks fised upon the ground ; then, rais- 
ing her wildly rolling eyes, she exclaimed, *< let my horses be 
taken off, I shall not set out till to-morrow." The gentle- 
man usher endeavoured to persuade her to change her reso- 
lution; but she repeated her order, and desiring that she 
might be left alone, she then shut herself up in her chamber, 
wliere there was no one but me. 
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As 8€k>i1 as she was by hwrself, she hurried to.t&e golden 
urn, seized it impetuously, pessed it to her lips ami her 
heart, and with a Toice bt^en by sdbs,. ^^ O deplorable 
knd only remains of all 'that I loved, of all that. I could 
love in the world," exclaimed she, **this is the moment' of 
the veng^eance whi(ih I have promised to thee, which I have 
'sworn to thee. That vengeance shall be terrible. Who 
better knows than I, supremely wretched as I am, that the 
worst of all torments is the surviving of ah adored object ! 
The only son of this monster must be the dearest thing which 
he has on earth! I will tear it from him as he has torn mine 
from me. He shall pay me for thy blood with the blood of 
his son. That son I know to be innocent ; but so wert thoo 
when the barbarian assassinated thee. I must avenge a crime 
by a crime, and expiate my own by my death 1 O my hus- 
band, that death for which I sigh, that happy death which 
will reunite me to thee, will be for thy afflicted widow the 
moment of exquisite felicity ; but previously I shall obtoia my 
revenge." 

Saying these words, Ruperta seized the dagger, vdiich lay 
by the urn; she tried the point, and then hid the weapob in 
her bosom. Having done this, she struggle to put on a 
tranquil countenance, called privately one of the female ser- 
rants of the inn, and, presenting to her a purse of gold, only 
asked her, in return for this liberality, to come at midnight, 
ahd introduce her, unseen, into the bed*room of the young 
man who had just arrived. The servant smiled and promis- 
ed. Ruperta, little caring what construction might be put 
upon this, recommended to her to be discreet; sent away her 
maids and domestics, and impatiently waited for the fatat 
hour. 

(To be Reaumed.J 



THE WIDOW'D MOTHER. 

Beside her babe, who sweetly slept, 
A widow'd mother sat and wept 

O'er years of love gone by; 
And as the sobs thick-gathering came. 
She murmur'd her dead husband's name 

Mid that sad lullaby. 
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Well Blight that hillaby be sad. 
For not oti€^ tiiti^le friedd 6he had 

On this cold4iearted earth ; . 

The sea will not g;ive back its prey^-- 
And thef w^re wrapt in foreign day 

Who gare the orphan birth. 

Stedfastly as a star doth look . 
Upon a little murmuring br6ok. 

She gazed upon the bosorh 
And fair brow of her sleepiWg son — 
"• O merciful Heaven ! when I am gone • ' 

" Thine is this earthly bl6ssom !'* 

While thus she sat — a sunbeam broke 
Into the jroom ; — (he babe awoke. 

And from his cradle smiled ! 
Ah, ioe 1 what kindling smiles met there ! 
I know not whether was more fair. 

The mother or her, child 1 

W^ i^y fresh-sprung' from short alarms, 
T)te smiler stretched his rosy arms. 

And to her bosom leapt^—* 
All tears at onoe were swept a(way. 
And said a face as bright as-day,— 

"Forgive me ! tliati wept!" 

Sufferings there are from nature sprung. 
Ear hath not heard, nor Poet's tongue 

May venture to declare ; 
But this as Holy-Writ is sure, 
" The griefs she bids us here endure 

" She can herself repair !" 



THE FAIR REVENGE. 

Aganippus, king of Argos, dying without heirs male, be-, 
queathed bis throne to his only daughter, the bjsautiful and 
Movted Daphles. This female succession was displeasing to 
a noblemaa who held large possessions on the frontiers ; and 
be came lor the first tiDae towards the court, not to pay his 
l6 
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respecU to the new queen, but to give her battle. DcMratcles 
(for that waa his name) was not much known by the people, 
fife had distinguished himself for as jealous an independence 
as a subject could well assume ; and though he had been of 
use in repelling invasion during the latter years of the king, 
had never made his appearance to receive lus master's thanks 
personally. A correspondence, however, was understood to 
have gone on between him and several noblemen about the 
court ; and there were those, who, in spite of his inattention to 
popularity, suspected that it would go hard with the young 
queen, when the two armies came face to face. 

But neither these subtle statesmen, nor the ambitious 
young soldier Dorades, were aware ef the effects to be pro- 
duced by a strong personal attachment. The young aueen 
amiable as she was beautiful, had involuntarily baffled his ex- 
pectations from her courtiers, by exciting in the minds of 
some a real disinterested regard, while others nourished a 
hope of sharing her throne instead. At least, they speco** 
lated upon becoming, each the favburite minister ; and held 
it a better thing to reign under that title and a charming 
mistress, than be the servants :of a master* wilful and domi- 
neering. By the people she was adored; and when she 
came riding out of her palace, on the morning of the fight, 
with an unaccustomed spear standing up in its rest by her 
side, her diademed hair flowing a little off into the wind, her 
face paler than usual, but still tinted with its roses, and a 
look in which confidence in the love of her subjects, and t^^ 
derness for the wounds they were going to encounter, seemed 
to contend for the expression — the shout which they sent up 
would have told a stouter heart than a traitor's that the royal 
charmer was secure. 

The queen during the conflict, remained in a tent upon an 
eminence, to which the younger leaders vied who shotild 
best spur up their smoking horses, to bring her good news 
from time to time. The battle was short and bloody. Do- 
rades soon found that he had miscalculated his point ; and all 
his skill and resolution could not set the error to rights. It 
was allowed, that if either courage or military talent coald 
entitle him to the throne, he would have had a right to it ; 
but the popularity of Dapbles supplied her cause with all the 
ardour, which a lax state of subjection on the part of the 
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more pow^ul nobles might bare denied it. When her troops 
charged, or made any other voluntary movement, they pu^ 
all their hearts into their blows ; and when they were com- 
pelled to await the enemy, they stood as inflexible as walls of 
iron. It was lik^ hammering upon metal statuary ; or stak- 
ing their fated horses upon spears rivetted in stone. Doracles 
was taken prisoner. The queen, re-issuing from her tent, 
crowned with laurel, came riding down the eminence, and 
remained at the foot with her generals, while the prisoners 
were taken by« Her pale face kept as royal a countenance 
of composed pity as she could manage, while the commoner 
rebels passed along, aching with their wounded arms fastened 
behind, and shaking back their bloody and blinding locks for 
want of a hand to part them. But the blood mounted to her 
cheeks, when the proud and handsome Doracles, whom she 
now saw for the first time, blushed deeply as he cast a glance 
at his female conqueror, and then stepped haughtily along, 
handling his gikled chains as if they were an indifTerent or- 
nament. . ^' I have conquered him," thought she.: '^ it is i^ 
heavy blow to so proud a bead ; and as he looks not unami** 
able, it might be politic as well as courteous and kind in m^ 
to turn his submission into a more willing one." Alas ! pity 
was helping admiration to a kinder set of offices, than the 
generous*hearted queen suspected. The captive went to his 
prison, a conqueror after all; for Daphles loved him. 

The second night, after having exliibited in her manners 
a.strange mixture of joy and seriousness, and signified to her 
counsellors her intention of setting the prisoner free, she re- 
leased him with her own hands. Many a step did she hesi* 
tate as she went down the stairs ; and when she came to the 
door, she shed a full, but soft, and as it seemed to her a 
wilful and refreshing flood of tears, bumbling herself for her 
Approaching task. When she had entered, she blushed 
deeply, and then turning as pale, stood for a minute silent 
and without motion. She then said, '* Thy queen, Doracles, 
has come to shew thee how kindly she can treat a. great and 
gallant subject, who did not know her;" and with these 
wprds, and ahnost before she was aware, the prisoner was 
released, and preparing to go» He appeared surprised, but 
not off his guard, nor in any temper to be over grateful. 
^* Name," said hei ^' O queen, the conditions on. which 1 de* 
part) .and they will be faithfully kept,." Daphles moved her 
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lips, but they spokei not. She waved her head and hand 
#ith a deadly smiled as if fVeeiiii^ him from all conditions; 
and he was turning to go, when she fell senseless on the 
floor.^ The haughty warrior raised her with more impatience 
than good will. He contd guess at lore in a woman ; but his 
had but a mean opinion both of it and her sex ; and the deadly 
struggle in the heart of Daphles did not help him to distin^ 
guish the romantic passion, which had induced her to put all 
her past and virgin notions of love into his person, from 
the commonest liking that might flatter his soldierly vanity. 

The queen, on awaking from her swoon, found herself 
compelled, in very justice to the intensity of a true passion j 
to explain how pity had brought it upon her. ** I might ask 
it," said she, " Doracles, in return*;" and here she resumed 
something of her queen-like dignity ; ** but I feel that my 
modesty will be sufficiently saved hy the name of your wife; 
and a substantial throne, with a return that shall nothing 
perplex or interfere with thee, I do now accordingly ofler 
thee, not "as the condition of thy freedom,'but ste'a diversion 
of men's eyes and thoughts from what they will think ill in 
me, if they find me rejected.'^ And ih getting out that hard 
word, her voice fauhered a little, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

Doracles, with the best grace his lately defeated spirit 
could assume, spoke in willing tertns of accepting her c^9^. 
Tliey left the prisob ; and his full pardon having been pro- 
claimed, the courtiers, with feasts and entertainments, vied 
whoshoOld seem best to approve their mistress's choice; for 
So they were quick to understand it. The late captive, who 
was really as graceful and accomplished as a proud spirit 
would let him be, received and returned all their attention in 
princely sort ; and Daphles was beginning to hope that he 
might turn a glad eye upon her some day, when news was 
brought her that he had gone from court, nobody knew 
whither. The next intelligence was too certain. He had 
passed the frontiers, and was leaguing with her enemies for 
another struggle. 

From that day, gladness, though not kindness, went out of 
the face of Daphles. She wrote him a letter, without a word 
of reproach in it, enough to bring back the remotest heart 
that had the least spark of sympathy ; but he only answered 
it in a spirit which shewed that he regarded the deepest love 
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Imt as a ^t^aiHon trifle. That letter touched her kind wits. 
She had had a paper draWn up, leaving him her throne in 
cai» she should die i but some of her ministers, availing 
themsdves of her enfeebled spirit, had summoned a meeting 
of the nobles, at which she was to preside in the dress sl» 
wore on the day of victory; the sight of which, it was 
thought, with. the arguments which they meant to use, would 
prevail upon the assembly to urge her to a reyocatron of the 
bequest. Her women dressed her, while ^e was almost un- 
conscious of what they ^were doing, for ^he bad noiw began 
to fade quickly, body as well as mind. They put on her the 
white garments edged with silver waves, in remembrance of 
the stream of Inachus, the founder of the Argive monarchy ; 
the spear was brought out, to be stuck by the side of the 
throne, instead of the sceptre ; and their hands prepared to 
put the same laurel on her head,- which bound its healthy 
white temples, when she sat on horseback, and saw the pri- 
soner go by. But at sight of its twisted and withered green, 
she took it in her hand ; and looking about her in>her chair, 
with an air of momentary recollection, began picking it, and 
getting the leaves fall upon the floor. She went on thus, leaf 
after leaf, looking vacantly downwards; and when she had 
stripped the circle half round, she leaned her cheek against 
the side of her sick diair ; and shutting her eyes quietly^ so 
died. 

The envoys from Argos went to the cou^rt of GiJydon, 
where Doracles then was; and bringing him the diadem dpon 
a black cushion, informed him at once of the death of the 
queen, and her nomination of him to the throne. He shewed 
little more than a ceremonious gravity at the former news; 
but could ill contain hi^ joy at the latter, and set off instantly 
to take possession. . Among the. other nobles who feasted 
him, was one, who, having been the partkular companion 
of the late king, had become like a second father to his un-t 
happy daughter. The new prhice observing the melancholjp 
which he scarcely affected to repress, and seeing him look up 
occasionally at a picture which had a veil over it, asked him 
what the picture was that seemed to disturb him so, and why> 
it was veiled 1 " If it be the portrait of the late king,^' said) 
Doracles, *f pray think me worthy of doing honour to it, for 
be was a noble prince. Unveil it, pray. I insist upon it,* 
What? jam I not worthy to look upon my predecessor^ 
Phorbas?" At these words he Irol^ned impatiently. Phor- 
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has, with a trembling hand, but not for want of dourage* 
mtbdrew the black coveringy and the portrait of Daphles, in 
all her youth and beauty, dashed upon the eyes of Dcuracles. 
It was not a melancholy fiice. It was drawn before misfor- 
tune had touched it, and sparkled with a blooming beauty, in 
which animal spirits and good nature contended for predo* 
minence. Doracles paused, and seemed struck. ** The pos- 
sessor of that face," said he inquiringly, *^ could never haye 
been so sorrowful, as I have heard ?"-r-" Pardon me, sir," 
answered Phorbas; *^ I was as another father to her, and 
knew all." «* It cannot be," returned the prince. The old 
man begged his other guests to withdraw a while, and then 
told Doracles how many fond and despairing things the queen 
bad said of him, both before her wits began to fsul and after. 
"Her wits to fail?" murmured the king: " I have known 
what it is to feel almost a mad impatience of the will ; but I 
knew not that these — gentle creatures, women, could so 
feel for such a trifle." Phorbas brought out the laurel-crown, 
and told him how it was that the half of it became bare. 
The impatient blood of Doracles mounted, but not in anger, 
to his face ; and breaking up the party, he requested Uiat 
the picture might be removed to his own chamber, promising 
to return it. 

A whole year, however, did he keep it ; and as he had no 
foreign enemies to occupy his time, nor was disposed to 
enter into the common sports of peace, it was understood 
that he spent the greatest part of his time, when he was not 
in council, in the room where the picture hung. In truths 
the image of the once smiling Daphles haunted him wherever 
be went; and to ease himself of the yearning of wishing her 
alive again and seeing her face^ he was in the hahit of being 
with it as much as possible. His self-will turned upon him, 
even in that gentle shape. Millions of times did he wish 
back the loving author of his fortunes, whom he had treated 
with so clownish an ingratitude; and millions of times did the 
sense of the impotence of his wish run up in red hurry to his 
cheeks, and help to pull them into a gaunt melancholy. Bat 
this is not a repaying sorrow to dwell upon. He was one 
day, after being in vain expected at council, found lying 
madly on the floor of the room, dead. He had torn the por- 
trait from the ^all. His dagger was in his heart ; and hin 
cheek lay upon that blooming and smiling face, which had it 
been living, would never have looked so at being revenged. 
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A TALE OF WONDER, 

Sir, — When I was a young boy, I had delicate health, and 
was somewhat of a pensive and contemplative turn of mind : 
it was my delight in the long summer evenings to slip away 
from my noisy and more robust companions, that I might 
walk in the shade of a venerable wood, my favourite haunt, 
and listen to the cawing of the old rooks, who seemed as fond 
of this retreat as I was. 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the distant sound 
of the cathedral clock had more than once warned me to my 
home. There was a stillness in all nature that I was unwilling 
to disturb by the least motion^ From this reverie I wassuddenly 
startled by the sight of a tall slender female who was standing 
by me, looking sorrowfully and steadily in my face. She 
was dressed in white, from head to foot, in a fashion I had 
never seen before ; her garments ware unusually long and 
flowing, and rustled as she glided through the low shrubs 
near me as if they were made of the richest silk. My heart 
beat as if I was dying, and I knew not that Icould have stirred 
from the. spot ; but she seemed so very mild and beautiful, I 
did not attempt it. Her pale bro^n haur was braided round 
her head, but there were some locks that strayed upon her 
neck ; and altogether she looked like a lovely picture, but 
not like a living woman. I closed my eyes forcibly with my 
hands, and when I looked again she had vanished. 

I cannot exactly say why I did not on my return speak of 
this beautiful appearance, nor why, with a strange mixture 
of hope and fear, I went again and again to the same spot 
that T might see her. She always came, and often in the 
storm and plashing rain, that never seemed to touch or to 
annoy her, and looked sweetly at me, and silently passed on ; 
and diough she was so near to me, that once the wind lifted 
those light straying locks, and I felt them against my cheek, 
yet I never could move or speak to her. I fell ill ; and whejfi I 
recovered, my mother closely questioned, me of the tall lawiyi 
of whom, in the height, of my fever, I had so oft.ea spoken. 

I cannot tell you what ^ weight was taken from my boyish 
spirits, when I learnt that this was tio apparition, but a 
most lovely woman ; not young, though she had kept her 
young looks, for the grief which had broken her heart seemed 
to have spared her beauty. 
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When the rebel ttGopH we're retfeatidg after their total de- 
feat, io that very wood, I was so fond of, a young officer, unable 
any longer to endure the anguish of his wounds, sunk from his 
horse, and-laid himsdf down to die. He was found tWere by 
the daughter of Sir Hfenry R — '• — , and convened by a trusty 
^omefetfc'tobeffether's mansion. Srr Henry was ^ loyalist; 
but the officer's desperate condition excited his compassion, 
and his many wounds spoke a language a brave man could 
not misunderstand. Sir Henry's daughter with many tears 
pleaded for him, and pronounced that he should be carefully 
atid secretly attended. And well she kept that promise, for 
she waited upon him (her mother being long dead) for many 
weeks, and anxiously watched for the first opening of his eyes, 
ttiat, languid as he was, looked brightly and gratefully upon 
his young rrui^se. 

' You may fancy better than t can tell you, as he slowly 
recovered, all the moments that were spent in reading, and 
low-voiced singing, and gentle playing on the lute, and how 
many fresh flowers were brought to one whose wounded limbs 
woiild not bear him to gathei; ttifem for himself, , and ho^ 
calmly the. dct^s glided on in the blessedness of returning 
health, and in that ^eet s^l^hce io csii'e^lly enjoined hint 
I will pass by this to speak of one clay, whicti, brighter and 
pleasanter than others, did not seem more bright or more 
lovely than the looks of theyoungmaidfc{n,as she gaily spoke 
of a " little festival which (though it must bear an un worthier 
name) she meant realty to give in honour of her guest's 
recoviery ;" " and it is time, lady," said he, " for that guest so 
tended and so honoured, to tell you his whole story, aiul 
speak to you of one who will help him to thank you : haay t 
ask you, fair lady, to write a little billet for me," which even 
in these times of danger I may find some means to forward ?" 
To his mother, no doubt> she thought; as with light steps and 
B lighter heart she seated herself by his couch, and smif^ngly 
bade hihi dictate ; but, when hei kaid ^* my dear wife',"* awi 
iifted trp his^ e^es id be asked for inore, h^ saw before him 
^pale. statue, th^t gave him one look of utter dc^li&ir, atid 
fell, for he had' no power to Mri ner, heayily at hii^'feet. 
Tbdte leyes never thily ^fleeted the pure soul agftln, ifr 
by answering the fond enquiries of her poor old fadief. 
She lived to be as I saw her, — ^sweet and gentle, and delicate 
always ; but reason returned no more. She vbited till the 
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^y of her death the spot where she first saw that young 
jsoldier, and dressed herself in the very clothes that he said 
MQ well became her. 



GHOST STORY. 
(From WILLIAM of MALMESBURY,) 

The, following Ghost Story must be known in some shape 
of another to the most of our readers. But not many, per- 
haps, are aware how long it has be^ upon record. The 
following are the words^ a little abridged, of William of 
Malmesbury, written in the 12th century, of the reign of 
William the Conqueror. 

" There were in that city (Nantes) two ecclesiastics, of- 
<dained, ere their years allowed, to be priests, the bishop 
yielding the same rather to favour than to desert of a fair 
Jife ; at last, the woeful ending of the one instructed the sur- 
vivor how their jroad went sheer to hell. But so far as the 
sciehce of letters they were excellently taught, and from very 
tender infancy so joined in pleasant friendship^ that they 
would liave adventured peril oif life for one another. Where- 
forfe one day, in more tliin wonted overflowing of mind, they 
thus secretly spake :-^That fdr many years they, now in 
study of letters, now in worldly cares, had exercised their 
jninds, and had found no satisfaction, intent rather amisss than 
aright. Meanwhile the day draweth on which shall sever 
their loves; wherefore they should prfeventthis, and provide 
that the same faith which had joined them living, go with 
the first dyirig unto the kingdom of the dead. They compact 
thereforei that whichsoever shall first depart, shall certainly, 
within thirty days, appear to the survivor, waking or sleep- 
ing, and declare to him if it be as the Platonists held, that 
death extinguisheth not the mind, but restores it, as released 
out of prison, unto its origin, God; if not, then must f^Ml 
be given to the sect of the Epicureans,, who, believe that the 
«otil, loosed from the body^ vaiili^ieth into air. To this was 
their faith plighted, and in their daily discourses the same 
oath oftentimes renewed; nor was it long b&fote death 
suddenly taketh one; of them away. The other remained, 
and thought with much seriousness of the promise, expecting 
momently that his friend shall come during the thirty days; 
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which being spent, gWmg up his hope, he turneth himself to 
other business, when suddenly the other stood beside him, 
being awake, and going about some work, pale, and with a 
countenance such as is of the dying while the spirit passeth 
away. Then the dead first accosts the living, who spake 
not— ^ knowest thou me ?* he said. ^ I know thee,' he made 
answer ; * and I am not troubled at thy unwonted presence 
so much, as I am in wonder of thy long absence.' But he 
bav^ing excused his delay — ^ At last,' said he, * I come ; and 
my coming, if thou wilt, dear friend, shall be profitable to 
thee ; but to me utterly fruitless, whose sentence is pronounc- 
ed ioto eternal punishment.' And when the living man for 
redemption of the dead, would promise to bestow all his sub- 
stance on monasteries, and on the poor, and himself to spend 
nights and days in fastings and prayers,V It is fixed,' quoth he, 
' that I have said ; for the judgments of God are without re- 
penting, by which I am plunged into the sulphureous gulph 
of hell. My doom b everlasting — my pains eternal and in- 
numerable, though all the whole world should seek remedy. 
And that thou mayest understand something of my infinite 
sufierings,' stretching out his hand, distilling with an ulcerous 
sore ; ^ lol' he said, ' one of the least ; doth it seem to thee 
light?' And the otlier replying that it seemed to him light, 
he, bending his fingers, cast three drops upon him of that 
trickling gore ; whereof two touching the temples, and one 
the for^^, entered skin and flesh as fnith fiery cautery, 
making wounds that might bold a nut. He^by a cry testify- 
ing the greatness of the anguish. — < This,' said the dead, 
*.(£all be. to thee, as long as thou shalt live, an admonishment 
of my great punishment ; and, if thou slight it not, of thy 
own deliverance.' He then enjoined him (as the historian 
goes on to relate) to proceed forthwith to Kennes, and there 
to take the habit of a monk under the holy Melanius. And 
the other appearing still to hesitate, the dead, cum oculi vt- 
pore perHringeiiSi bade him, if he doubted, ' to read these 
letters ;' and opening his hand, showed him written on it 
thanks, addressed by Satan and his whole crew, to every 
ecdesiastial society (co^^m); because they neslected nothing 
of their own pleasures, and sufiered such numbers of souls to 
go down to hell, through the decay of preaching, as former 
ages had never beheld. The sinner was overcome— distri- 
buted all his property to churches and the poor — took the 
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habit under St. Melanius — and became aa eminent example 
to ally not only of a wonderful conversion, but of a holy 
conversation to the end of life." 



CLITOPHON AND LEUCIPPE. 
(Resumed from page 150.^ 

As soon as I had passed the centinel, who supposed me to 
be his mistress, we turned into a more distant part of the 
house, and came to an unfrequented postern^ where the 
youth, appointed by Melite, received me. 

But fortune was again unfavourable to my views— 4br 
Thersander^ who had been supping with a friend, met me at 
the entrance. Sosthenes, who accompanied him, knew me 
immediately, and exclaimed, *' Behold the insolent adulterer, 
triumphing in guilt, dressed too in your wife's apparel." 
The youth, who went first, fled at the words, and they imme- 
diately seized upon me. Thersandef raised such an outcry, 
that he soon brought to his side an immense mob : (for it 
happened to be the feast of Diana, and a great number of 
persons were about the streets.) He then vilified me with 
the names of adulterer and robber, and at last cast me into 
prison and brought a charge of adultery against me. Before 
this, Sosthenes, burning for revenge against Melite, had fired 
Thersander with a description of Leucippe ; and so worked 
upon his passions as to induce him to consent to her seizure. 
With this intent, Sosthenes went to the house where she re- 
sided, about a mile from the city : and having taken four as- 
sistants with him, he commanded two of them to draw ofi*the 
attention of her maids, who were walking with her in the 
garden, and with the other two he seized upon Leucippe, 
and bore her off to a small house prepared for her reception. 
He returned immediately to Thersander, and told him what 
he had done, and persuaded him to visit her at night. It was 
just at the time when they were setting out for this purpose, 
that I so unfortunately met them. As soon as Thersander 
had cast me into prison, he hurried with Sosthenes to Leu- 
4;ippe ; when he entered the house, he found her on the 
ground absorbed in grief. Her tears gave her new charms 
in the eyes of Thersander, who was struck with astonishment 
at her beauty. He was for some time lost in silent admira- 
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tion, during which i.eucippe kept her eyes fixed on the earth. 
At last he exclaimed, ^' Wilt thou still veil those beauteous 
eyes ? Oh ! rather raise from .the earth their lustre upon 
me !" Tears were her only answer. Her grief at length 
excited some pity in Thersander, he turned to Sosthenes^ 
and bade him give her what consolation was in his power; 
and said that he would now retire, as he saw that his pre- 
sence was irksome, but would return when she was more re- 
covered. Then giving Sosthenes private instructions to 
speak to her in his favour, and return to him on the morrow, 
he departed. In the m^n time, M elite sent a messenger to 
Leucippe, to tell her to return. When he came to the 
house, be found the domeistics in the utmost alarm at her 
sudden disappearance. He returned immediately to Melite, 
who had just received notice of my imprisonment, and told 
her what had happened. She was puzzled to find out the. 
cause of this, but suspected that it originated with Sosthenes. 
She then determined to have a public search made for I^eu- 
cippe, and framed a story for Thersander, in which trutb 
was cumjingly coloured with iGsdsehood. 

When Thersander came home, he exclaimed to his wife, 
" Why do you not follow your adulterous paramour, whom 
you have freed from bondage and sent from his prison. Go, 
go to your infamous lover, and see him bound with stronger 
chains." " Whom," said Melite, '* do you call 'an adul- 
terer ?" If you will patiently listen to me, you wjU hear the 
real truth. I only ask you to banish all prejudice from your 
mind, to forget the calumnies you have heard, and hear me 
with temper. This young man is neither an adulterer nor 
my husband, but a Phoenician by birth, and one of the 
principal inhabitants of Tyre. Having heard that he had lost 
the whole of his property by shipwrick, I commisserated his 
misfortunes. Tenderly remembering your unhappy fate, I 
offered him an asylum in i^y house, thinking with myself 
that perhaps my Thersander's lot was similar. It was 
out pf respect for you that I honoured him thus, for your 
fates were similar. Thus I received him into my house. 
In addition to this, he was mourning the death of his wife, 
but afterwards he heard that she was alive and in this town. 
This information was given him by Sosthenes — we arrived 
here and found her. This then was the reason why he 
followed me. You have Sosthenes with you, the woman is 
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in tbe country. Jf then, frpm their account^ you find that I 
have spoken fabely, I will submit to the charge of an adul- 
teress." . , 

Wheja she had ooncluded thjs plausible, tale, she seized 
upon his hand and kissed it. He could not but believe thjs 
account, since it tallied with that given him by Sosthenes, ye\ 
still a lurking suspicion remained, for jealousy, when once it 
has taken root, is not easily effaced. But the intelligence that 
Leucippe was my wife, exasperated him still more against 
me. At day^break, next, day, they returned to Leucippe. 
When they approached the door, they heard her voice ut- 
tering broken lamentations of distress from within. At- 
tracted by ,the sounds they stopped and listened. " Oh 1 
Clitophon," she murmured, " my lord— my husband— -- 
where art thou ? Ignorant of each other's fate, we are torn 
with mutual anguish. Oh, Clitophon ! my constant love, 
shall I not again behold thee ? But what shall 1 say to Ther- 
sander upon his return ? shall I tell him my real condition ? 
Think me not a wretched slave, Thersander— think not the 
daughter of a*Byzantian general, the wife of a Tyrian youth 
is a Thessalian captive. But, alas! complaint is bootless! 
I must now resume my feigped character." 

When Thersander heard these broken exclamations, he 
turned to Sosthenes, and said, " By heaven ! I think that 
wretch is some wizard ! Melite, loves him — Leucippe loves 
him ! Oh ! that I were Clitophon 1" " Do not despair," said 
Sosthenes, " woman's love is fleeting as the air. They only 
love those who are present — but disregard those who are 
absent." Thersander was encouraged at these words, and 
after staying a short time without, so as not to appear to 
have listened, entered. In vain he endeavoured to draw her 
into conversation ; tired with the attempt, he at length at- 
tempted to kiss her. She repelled him with indignation, and 
turned her head away. Enraged at her resistance, he at^ 
tempted to do it by violence ; Leucippe turned to him and 
said, " Your behaviour is not that of a man. You follow 
the example of Sosthenes, a servant, worthy indeed of such 
a master. Cease then this violence^ unless you can change 
yourself from Thersand^ into Clitophon." 

Thersander, when he heard this, transported with passion, 
struck her violently on the face. ^* Base, licentious sliavei" 
he exclaimed, ** I know you. If you will not Listen to me as 
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a lover, you shall obey me as a master." " If/' replied Leu- 
cippe, " you are determined to act the tyrant, I will submit 
patiently to your iy ranny . You, Sosthenes," she continued, 
turning to him, "you know how well T can bear it. You 
made the trial yourself Sosthenes reddened at her words, 
and advised Thersander to scourge her, and thus teach her 
the duty slie owed to her lord. " Do ;'* exclaimed Leucippe, 
" obey his cruel counsel, bring your torments and scourges, 
I will undergo them all, rather than submit to eternal infa- 
my. Come, then, bring your scourges, your fire, and chains 
— ^I, alone, a woman, defy you ; liberty shall be my only shield, 
that you can never destroy — that will I never lose — though 
you cast me into the flames, they will not prevail against it." 
Thersander, moved by love and rage reciprocally, knew not 
how to act, but holding no further converse with her, rushed 
out in extreme agitation. 

CTo be resumed.) 



THE BARBER AND THE PARSON. 
About half a century ago, Whitstable had a parson of the 
name of Patten, celebrated for his great oddity, great humour, 
and equally great extravagance. Once standing in need of 
a new wig, he went over to Canterbury, and applied to a 
barber young in the business to make him one. The tradech 
man, who was just going to dinner, begged the honour of his 
new customer's company ; to which Patten most readily con- 
sented. Afler dinner, a large bowl of punch was produced ; 
and the reverend guest with equal readiness joined in empty- 
ing it. When it was out, the wig-maker was proceeding to 
business, and began to handle his measure ; when Mr. Pat- 
ten desired him to desist, saying he should not make his wig. 
" Why not?" exclaimed the astonished host. " Have I done 
any thing to offend you, sir ?" " Not in the least," replied 
Patten ; " but I find you are a very honest, good-natured 
fellow, so I will take some one else in." 

THE DEAD IN W ANT O F THE LIVING. 
George Garrick, the brother of the celebrated Roscius. 
was particularly attentive to him ; and every night on com- 
ing ft>ebind the scenes, usually inquired, ** Has David wanted 
me ?" On its being asked, how George came to die so soon 
after the demise of his distinguished relative, it was answered, 
" David wantM him." 
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CALENDAR OF NATURE. 
(Resumed from page 163.^ 

APRIJL. 

Next came fresh April, fiill of lustyhed. 
And wanton as a kid whose home new buds ; 
Upon a bull he rode, the same which led 
Europa floating through th' Argolick fluds : 
His horns were gilden all with golden studs, 
All garnished with garlands goodly dight 
Of all the fairest flowers and freshest buds 
Which th' earth brings forth ; and wet he seem'd in sight 
With waves, through which he waded for his love's delight. 

Spenser. 

April is so called from the Latin Aprilisy which is de- 
rived from the word jfyerire, to open. The allusion is ob- 
vious. April is the moist and budding month, nourished 
with alternate rains and sunshine. Nature, after the less 
unequivocal rigour of winter, seems to take delight in ren- 
dering herself more evident in this operation than in any 
other. Winter rains and summer suns may appear to the 
superficial observer, to bring him nothing but cold and heat; 
but tlie watering the vegetation with light showers, then 
warming it, and then watering it again, seem to shew to our 
very eyes her " own sweet hand," divested of its " cun- 
ning." She dresses her plants visibly, like a lady at her 
window. 

This is truly the spring and youthfulness of the year. 
March was like an honest blustering servant, bringing home 
buds and flowers for his young mistress. April is she her- 
self, issuing forth adorned with them. To these she adds, 
of her own rearing, columbines, jonquils, lady-smocks, *' all 
silver white," lilies of the valley, the lychnis, fumitory, 
alysson cretan, geqtianellas^ Pulsatillas, moth-mullein, orni- 
thogalum, saxifrage, stocks, and the large crimson pseony, or 
piony, one of which is enough to give a glowing light and 
centre to twenty of the white vernal flowers. Shakspeare 
seems to have observed the singular beauty of this contrast, 
when he speaks of 

Banks with pioned and lilied brims. 

If the season is fine, and the places where they are planted 
favourable, and taken care of, the delicate sproutiqg green 
of the trees and shrubs is now interspersed with the blossoms 
Vol. II.] . M [No.X. 
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of the barbery, of the cherry-plum, of the double-flowering 
cherry, the bird-cherry, the sweet-scented and sweet-named 
honey-suckle, hypericums, the black-thorn or sloe, laburnum, 
or gold-chain (truly so called,) the service, or sorb-apple, 
scorpion-senna, privet (the ligustrum of Virgil,) the apricot, 
peach, and nectarine, lilacs, lauTustinuses, the laurel, vulgarly 
so called, more properly the lauro-cerasus*, and lastly, the 
real laurel of old, or bay-tree, which the Greeks associated 
with every species of victory, which Sophocles and Epami- 
nondas thought of with reverence, which Caesar wore day by 
day, and with which Petrarch was crowned in the capitol. 

The swallow, whom the Greeks used to welcome with a 
popular song, re-appears at the beginning of this month. 
The other birds of passage follow by degrees ; and all the 
singing birds are now in full life, and saturate the trees with 
music. The nightingale is recognized towards evening, 
keeping up his inexhaustible song ; and, about the middle of 
the month, the lover of nature who ventures among the 
hedges and fields to see how the wild flowers get forward, is 
happily startled with the voice of the invinsible cuckoo, re- 
peating at intervals its two fluty notes. The Greeks had 
songs also for the cuckoo ; and now that our days of poetry 
have returned, we too have a song for it, as genuine as any 
of theirs : — 

O blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice': 
O Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice. 
While I am lying on the grass, 

Thy loud note smites my ear ! 
From hUl to hUl it seems to pass, 

At once far off and near ! 
The same which in my school-boy days 

Ilistenedto; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways. 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 
And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain, 
And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again. Wordsworth. 

April, however, is proverbial for its fickleness. All its 

* Evelyn says, that if the lauro-cerasus or cherry-laurel were not al- 
ways suffered to run so low and shrubby, it would make a handsome 
tree on a stem, with a head resembling the orange. 
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promises may sometimes be retaided, sometimes blighted by 
the return of frosty winds ; and the agriculturist, the moro 
exuberant the season is, thinks with greater anxiety of the 
next that depends upon it/ The domestic cultivatcM* of 
lowers should still take particular care of them. Hardy 
annuals may still be planted ; anemone, ranunculus, ami 
hyacinth, roots, past flowering, d^ould be taken up to be pre- 
served ; and autumnal flowering bulbs be taken up and 
transplanted* Shrubs on very fine days may now be brought 
into the balconies, in order to refresh the eyes with the sight 
of the spring-green ; but the balconies should be defended 
from cutting winds. The more the light is seen through the 
leaves of plants, the finer and more vivid they look. They 
seem to shew the amber sunshine that nourished them. 



MAY. 
Then came faire May, the fairest Mayd on ground, 
Deck't all with dainties of her season's pryde. 
And throwing flowres out of her lap aroand : 
Upon two brethrens shoulders she did ride, 
The twinnes of Leda; which on either side 
Supported her like to their soveraine queene ; 
Lord ! how all cratures 1 aught when her they spide, 
And leapt and daunc't as they had ravisht beene ! 
And Cupid self about herflutted all in greene. 

' Spenser. 

May is so called from the goddess Maia, a name under 
which the earth was worshipped at this ckedal season of the 
year.* May is the month spoken of with the greatest rap- 
ture in all the polite countries of Europe, though the Eng- 
lishman is sometimes at a loss to perceive why. The stanza 
at the head of our chapter is a beautiful specimen of this 
enthusiasm, which in fact, is partly owing to the happy and 
happy-making imagination of poets in general, and partly 
to their favourites the southern poets, who find all that they 
spe&k of in their sunnier countries. It is to be recollected, 
however, that by the alteration of the style, the first of May, 
so renowned in the poetical calendar, was thrown back 
twelve days into April ; and it may be added, that the cli- 

* It is said that Virgil had a sister named Maia, which serves to give 
us an idea of the very probable attachment felt towards rural things by 
the poet*s father. 
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male of this country may really have been finer in the times 
ojf our ancestors, and more resembling, for instance, what it 
was last year. Either this must have been the case, or they 
must have been an infinitely robuster people from their out- 
of-door-habits, and not so sensitive to early chills ; otherwise 
they could not have agreed with one accord to go forth as they 
used to do on May mornings, and encounter the dewy leaves. 
Hear what is said by the most rural of our lyric poets, who 
passed his life like a bird in singing and making love :— 

Get up, get up \ for shame ; the blooming mom 
Upon her wings, presents the God unshorn : 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-quilted colours thnmgh the air : 

Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 

Hie dew bespangling herb and tree ; 
Each flow'r has wept, and bow'd towards the east 
Above an hour since ; yet you not drest j 

Nay, not so much a^ out of bed. 

When all the birds have matins said, 

And sung their thankful hymns; 'tis sin. 

Nay, profanation to keep in ; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 
Spring sooner than the lark, to fetch in May '. 

The poets of Elizabeth's time abound with similar in- 
stances. The door-keeper in Shakspeare's Henry the VIII. 
at the christening of Elizabeth, says of his inability to keep 
out the crowd, 

'Tis as much impossible, 
(Unless we sweep them from the door with cannons) 
To scatter them, as 'tis to make them sleep 
On May-day morning, which will never be, 

Alas ! the honest porter kiiew nothing of what would be- 
come of his country's sportiveness. Bank notes and sordid 
cares are not to be found in the fields ; and so the person- 
ification of May-day is left to the chimney-sweeper, like 
the smoke on the lamps, afler the bright festival is over. 
However, now that our poetry is come back, something like 
a love of nature must return with it; and every one who 
contributes a word of admiration towards it, helps to restore 
England its generosity, health, and enjoyment. 

Milton, by a happy allegory, makes fresh air and the love 
of nature, the parents of cheerfulness. Some, he tells her. 
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'say that your parents were Venus and Bacchus, or Love 
and Wifie; but, 

As some soger sing, 

The frolic ynnd tkat breathes the spring, 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once a-maying. 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses wash'd in dew, 

Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair. 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Here lore is made too ; but it is the consequence of health 
and rural enjoyment, not the partner of intemperance. 

The reader should recollect then that May does not pro- 
perly commence till the day marked in the calendar as Old 
May Day. This throws the latter part of the month into 
June, and singularly warrants the ideal season chosen by 
Thomson as the proper one for his Castle of Indolence. 

A season aitween June and May, 
Half prai)k*d with spring, with summer half embrown*d. 

Towards the end of the month, indeed, as it stands at pre- 
senty if a very great blight does not occur, the treasures of 
summer are almost all laid open. The grass is in its greenest 
beauty ; the young corn has covered the more naked fields ; 
the hedges are powdered with the snowy and sweet-scented 
blossoms of the hawthorn, as beautiful as myrtle-flowers ; the 
orchards give us trees, and the most lovely flowers at once; 
and the hedge-banks, woods, and the meadows, are sprinkled 
in profusion with the cowslip, the wood-roof, the orchis, the 
blue germander, the white anemone, the lily of the valley, 
the marsh-marygold, and the children's favourites, daisies 
and butter-cups, whose colours start in an instant to one's 
mind. The dragon-fly carries his long purple-shining body 
along the air ; the butterflies enjoy their merry-day ; the 
bees send out their colonies ; the birds sing with unwearied 
love, while their partners are sitting; t^e later birds of pas- 
sage arrive ; the cattle enjoy the ripe and juicy herbage, and 
overflow with milk : most of the trees complete their foliage, 
filling the landscape with clumps and crowning woods, that 
** bosom'* the village steeples ; the distance echoes with the 
eheerfulbark of the dog ; the ladies are abroad in their Spring 
dresses ; the farmer does little, but leisurely weed his garden, 
and enjoy the sight of bis flowering industry : the sun stops 
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long, and begins to let us feel him warmly ; and when the 
vital sparkle of the day is over, in sight and sound, the night- 
ingale still continues to tell us his joy ; and the little glow- 
worm lights up her trusting lamp, to shew her lover where 
she is. 

In addition to several flowers of the last month, we have 
now candy-tuft, Canterbury bells, Venus> catchfly, bache- 
lor's-buttons, American cowsUp, feverfew, fox-gloves, frax- 
inellas, honesty, globe-flower, gentianella, hyacinths, Lon- 
don-pride, (so called from its flourishing in town) lychni- 
deas, monk's hood, narcissus, pinks, poppies, (which get 
among the corn, like 



Chief nourisher in life's feast,) 

Shakspeare. 

The favourite odour of pinks, their rival the scabiouc^ 
rockets, scarlet lychnis, sea-pink, spiderwort, Solomon's seal 
with its lovely bellis and leaves, sweet-peas that look like 
butterflies turned to flowers, and tall and fair above theia 
all. 

The lily, lady of the flow'rixig field. 

Spenser. 

Among the trees and shrubs in flower, we have already 
mentioned the hawthorn, with which our ancestors decorated 
their houses. Then there is the elder-tree, the delicate jes- 
samine or jasmin, the judas-tree, kalmias, the ledam, the 
graceful and favourite lilac, the rhododendron with all its 
purple coronets, the crisp and elegant syringa,the most odo- 
rous sweet-briar, the guelder rose with its drc^ping balls« 
and lastly, blushing at her own beauty, the queen of flowers, 

Amorosa, gentil, lodata rosa. 

Almanni. 

The amorous, genteel, applauded rose. 

Our ancestors gave themselves up on May-day, and some- 
times on other days in the course of the month, to all the 
healthy intoxication of the season. It was nothing but 
mirth, flowers, foliage, dancing, masquing, and playing Bo* 
bin Hood, from the court to the country-villages. Their 
cordial spirits ran up like the sap in the boughs, and blofl-. 
somed into joy and love. 

(To h Besumed,J 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS. 

ABDIS0N9 upon being given orer by his physicians, sent for 
a young dissolute nobleman to witness bis dissolution ; when 
he entered the chamber, Addison, who was extremely feeble, 
and whose life hung quivering on his lips, observed «a pro^ 
found silence. The youth, after a long and awful pause, at 
length 8ai4 itt low and tremulous accents, " Sir, you desired 
to see me, signify your commands, and be assured they shall 
be executed with religious fidelity." ' Addison took him by 
the hand, and with his expiring breath replied, " Observe 
with what tranquility a Christian cati die." 

Rousseau, feeling himself about to expire, desired his 
attendants to.place him before his chamber window, that he 
might once more look upon the flowers, and bid adieu to 
nature, which had ever afforded him so much deUght. 

Epaminondas, " first and best of men," received his mor- 
tal wound at the Battle of Mantinea. In the agonies of 
dissolution he was solicitous only for his military glory, and 
the success of his countrymen. " Is my shield safe ? — Are 
the Thebans victors?" were questions that he repeated with 
the utmost anxiety. His shield was brought to him, and he 
was at the same time informed, that the Spartans were de- 
feated. A glow of brightness suffused itself over his coun- 
tenance, even in the moment of death. In the midst of the 
general affliction, one of his most intimate friends exclaimed, 
'' Oh Epaminondas ! you are dying, and we shall lose you 
entirely, without a l^ope remaining of seeing you revive in 
your ofispring; you leave us no children behind you." 
*' You are mistaken," replied Epaminondas calmly; "I 
shall leave behind me two immortal daughters — the victory 
of Leuctra, and that of Mantinea. He then commanded the 
javelin, which was rankling in his side, to be extracted, 
knowing that it would occasion his immediate death, and 
gently expired in the arms of bis surrounding friends. 

IlcMSCOMMON, at the moment he expired, with a peculiar 
energy of voice, uttered two lines of his own version of 
" Dies Tr8B." 

Waller repeated some lines from Virgil in his last mo- 
ments. 

Chaucer, " upon his dethe-^bede, lying in his grete an- 
M4 
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guysse," (to use his own remarkable words) composed a 
balade or moral ode, and thus bade farewell to the vanity of 
human wishes. 

Cornelius db Wit, who, as Hume says, " had bravely 
served his country in war, and who had been invested with 
the highest dignities" fell a sacrifice to popular prejudice. 
tie was delivered into the hands of the executioner, and 
while suffering the severest tortures, repeated the 3d ode 
of the 3d book of Horace. " Justum, et tenacem propositi 
virum," &c. 

Of him that's steadfast to his trust. 

Firm in resolve, th' unshaken soul. 
No civic rage commanding what's unjust ; 
No tyrant's threatfiil frown can e'er controul. 

Metatasio, after having received the sacrament, broke 
out with all the enthusiasm of religion and poetry into the 
following stanzas : 

T'offix) il tuo proprio figlio, 
Che gik d'more in pegno 
Racchinso in picciol segno 
Si voile a noi donar. 
A lui rivolgi it ciglio, 
Guardo chi t'ofiPro, e poi, 
Lasci, Signor, se veroi, 
Lascia di perdonar. 

The philosophical departure of Socrates is well known. 

LucAN, when the monster Nero ordered his veins to be 
opened, died while reciting some lines from his own Pharsa- 
lia, in which he had described a dying wounded soldier. 

The Spectator has translated the sonnet which the famoos 
Des Barreux composed in his parting moments. 

Jeubert, a brave French General, who fell, crowned with 
glory, at the battle ofNovi, in the moment of his dissolution 
cried aloud to his fellow soldiers, *^ Marches, marcliezy mes 
(Bnfans ; je meure pour ma patrieP _ 

The Chevalier Bayard, for his great valour, obtained the 
surname of Le hon Chevalier sans peur et sans repraehes 
he accompanied Charles VIII. into Naples, and performed 
the most incredible acts of heroism. Being mortally wounded 
in an action with the Imperialists in Italy, and perceiving h]4 
dissolution was at hand, it is said he recommended himself to 
God in fervent prayer, and then requested to be placed near 
a tree, with his face towards the enemy, at that time 
victorious, observing to those around him, ^* As in life I 
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always faced the enemy, so in death I will not turn my back 
upon them."' 

WoLFB. — ^The death of this General, as related by Smol- 
leUf is equally animating. In the assault upon Quebec, he 
stationed himself where the attack was most warm, and as 
he stood conspicuous in the front of the line, he had been 
aimed at by the enemy's marksmen, and received a shot in 
the wrist, which however did not oblige him to quit the field. 
Having wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, he con- 
tinued giving orders without the least emotion, and advanced 
at the head of the grenadiers with their bayonets fixed, when 
another ball unfortunately pierced the breast of this young 
hero, who fell in the arms of victory, just as the enemy gave 
way. When the fetal ball took place. General Wolfe find- 
ing himself unable to stand, leaned upon the shoulder of a 
lieutenant, who sat down for that purpose. The officer 
seeing the French give way, exclaimed, " They run I they 
run I" " Who run?" cried the gallant Wolfe, with great 
eagerness, when the lieutenant replied, ** the French !" 
" then," said he, " I die happy." So saying, the hero ex- 
pired, in the 34th year of his age. 

Haller. — This celebrated physician perceiving his end 
approaching, kept fee|ing his pulse to the last moment, and 
when he found that life was almost gone, he turned to his 
brother physician and observed, ** My friend the artery 
ceases to beat," and almost instantly expired. 

Adrian. — ^This emperor dying, made that celebrated 
address to his soul which Pope has so beautifully translated. 

Chatelar was one of the many unfortunate individuals 
who were sacrificed at the shrine of Mary's beauty. From 
historical records it appears that this youth who was con- 
demned to death for an improper attachment to his queen, 
met his fate with the greatest fortitude, and ascended the 
scajlbld divested of every sentiment of fear. On the scaffold 
he made a very laconic address to the spectators, the subject 
of which is not recorded in history, and turning toward, 
the window of the chamber usually occupied by the queen, 
and which commanded a view of the spot, he still professed 
his unalterable, passion, and gloried at meeting his fate in 
such a cause : he then repeated some lines from the works of 
Ronsard, which were very applicable to his situation, and 
with a dauntless demeanour, gave his head to the block, which 
was severed by the executioner at one blow. 
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VENICE. 

This is the country of Titian, of Palladio, of Marcello, who 
from a nobleman became one qf the finest musicians in 
Italy ; of Bembo, one of the most liberal and accomplish^ 
of cardinals ; of Paul Sarpi, who kept his countrymen inde- 
pendent of the church of Rome. 

The Venetians are like a lively family cut off from the rest 
of Europe. Let the reader imagine himself pushing off from 
a sea-coast, and coming at a distance of a league and a half 
upon a city standing in the sea. This is Venice. It is built 
upon seventy-two little islands, the houses abutting directly 
upon the water, the finest of them without even a landing 
place but the stairs; so that instead of streets there are only 
canals of sea-water; and instead of coaches and carts, gon- 
dolas and other boats. Perhaps the best idea the reader can 
have of a Venetian street, is to imagine a street like Port- 
land Place, or rather a more winding one like the High 
Street at Oxford, mixed with nobler as well as smaller houses, 
and the full sea running through it, with abundance of boats 
of traffic and swift darting gondolas. The gondola is a sort 
of wherry, about ^ye feet broad, and twenty-five long, co- 
vered with black cloth, and having a cabin standing up in 
the middle of it like the body of a caravan. The cabin is 
covered with black also, and has moveable windows with 
curtains. A Venetian gentleman keeps his gondola as an 
Englishman does his coach ; only with much greater cheap- 
ness. The full compliment of a gondola is two rowers, who 
stand to their oars, one at each end, and with their faces the 
reverse way of our boatmen. They are very expert, and 
dart their gondolas in and out among the intricacies of this 
watery bustle, like fish. They are proverbial for their cheer- 
fulness and honesty. They used to be famous for singing 
passages out of Tasso and other Italian poets ; but political 
trouble has dashed the spirits even of the Venetian gondolier, 
and he is now comparatively mute.*^ The guitar, however, 

* It is carious fwd natural enough, that one of their most fitTooiite 
passages was the beginning of the seventh book of the Jerusalem De- 
livered, where Erminia gets among the country-people. They sang 
to a kind of a chaunt, sometimes responding to each other; and the 
effect at night-time, when the sound came softened by distance over 
the water, was often delightful. Rousseau, who wa« once at Venice, 
published the chaunt in notes. We do not remember whether it is firom 
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is stiil beard in Venice, especially of an evening ; and the 
visitor continually hears those delightful dancing airs which 
have been collected and published in thk country. The 
chief, or rather the only place of assemblage for the inhabit^ 
ants of Venice out of doors (for they have a fine opera, and 
multitudes of opera houses within) is a large square, contain- 
ing the principal church, and the government offices. Here 
all ranks are accustomed to meet of an evening; and here 
something of amusement is generally going forward all day, 
from the guitar-player to the punchinello. There is very 
little more standing-room throughout the city ; and so little 
vegetsition, that they call a court by way of eminence the 
Court of the Tree, and there is a church entitled our Lady of 
the Garden, There is a monastery with one of these gardens, 
such as they are ; the palace Zenobio has another, and a Ca* 
sine,* call^ Zanne, another. We suppose they muster up 
some others in miniature ; but there is an island near Venice, 
where the gentry have country-houses, and contrive to be a 
little more horticultural. 

Next to its watery streets, Venice is remarkable for the 
number of its bridges and palaces. The latter are truly so 
called, and comprise many of the master^pieces of Palladio. 
Every noble family appears to have once occupied a palace 
some of them many palaces. They stand upon the principal 
canals, into which run smaller ones, all of them having their 
bridges. These bridges, however, are in general very small ; 
nor is the famous one, called the Riallo, so remarkable as its 
celebrity would imply, though it is built in a striking manner, 
of one arch. It has houses on it, like old London bridge, 
though not afler the same fashion. They cross it in a co- 
vered angle, forming a double arcade. The artist who built. 
it was called Antonio of the Bridge. In the same spirit of 

him that Mr. Shield has copied it in the appendix to his Introduction 
to Harmony; but it is there to be found. Ariosto used to be the great 
favourite with the Venetians ; but Tasso*8 poem seems to have super- 
seded even the Orlando in popularity. An Italian gentleman, when 
asked his opinion of this mystery, thought it explained by the great 
mixture of Turkish affairs in the Jerusalem, the Venetians having had 
a good deal to do with the Turks, both as enemies and friends. 

* Baretti defines one of these Casinos exactly. He calls it '' a small 
house kept for pleasure in a town, besides our own." They are in 
great request at Venice; more so now, we suppose than ever, since the 
oobiUty have shrank in their palaces like wilhered nuts. 
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poetical tendency, the bridge leading to the city jail is called 
the Bridge of Sighs ; and one of the principal canals, proba- 
bly from the residence of some great muacian, is entitled the 
River of Song. 

The Venetians have always been famous for they enjoying 
temper, and what the Italians call Brio— a certain sparkling ci 
the animal spirits. A quintessence of this quality would seem to 
have been almost the only thing which made a late celebrated 
dramatist, Goidoni, be taken all over Europe for a great genius. 
Yet the Venetian character in general is relieved from the 
frivolous by an evident capacity for the serious. The wine 
in their blood has a body with it. There is a tone and sub- 
V stance in their composition as different from the old French 
levity, as Titian's pictures are from La Guerre* You still 
meet with Titian's men and women at Venice, — the same 
rich dark complexions and fine figures; the same faces, ear- 
nest without sharpness, quick without confusion, thoughtful 
without severity, voluptuous without grossness. The men 
are robust as well as agile : the women have that sort of tone 
in their composition which made the very courtezan of 
Venice, a Calypso to strangers, and enthroned the more 
sentimental mistress at the top of her sex, at once to fasci- 
nate and to rule. 

The leading men in the state, the counsellors at law, &c. 
take advantage of this solid part of the national character to 
affect a prodigious air of gravity : and it was perhaps from a 
mixed spirit of republican pride, and a sort of gusto of <;on- 
trast to the pleasurability of their temperament, that black 
colours became the national wear. Not only the divines and 
lawyers wore black, but the statesmen wore black, the ladies 
all wore black; and the gondolas, carrying guitars and 
lovers in their bosoms, were clothed in the same external 
symbol of solemnity. We believe it is the same to this 
day, if not so universally. There seems in this a kind of 
pleasant and avowed hypocrisy, which stands the lively and 
sincere Venetian instead of tlie more hypocritical ?ests of 
other countries. 

Venice originated with fugitives from the Italian peninsala 
during the fierce time of Attila, and subsisted afterwards as 
an independent state for many centuries, unbesieged even 
but by the waves. Its famous oligarchical form of govern- 
ment, under which it became mistress of the sea, still divides 
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the opinions of politicians. Some think it must have been an 
intolerable tyranny ; while others, among whom is our repub- 
lican countryman Harrington, have regarded it as the true 
model of a popular state. The truth seems to be, that the 
good climate and cheerful temperament enjoyed by the Ve- 
netians, rendered them very easy subjects ; and this easiness 
had its effect in turn upon their leaders, who with all their out- 
ward stateliness were in reality like themselves. There was 
none of the physical suffering, which naturally renders the 
people so impatient in harder climates ; and on the other 
hand, the rulers were generally wise and kind, and not pro- 
voked into tyranny either by conscious injustice, or extra- 
national ambition. The Yesietians were too contented with 
vfhaX was done and allowed, to quarrel for the last, sad {Nri- 
vilege of political talking; and provided a Venetian did not 
talk politics, he might talk or do any thing he pleased. Thus 
they were like a happy family living under a father of austere 
aspect and real good nature. But as their less happy neigh- 
bcurs out-grew them, this happy family was to be disturbed ; 
iEind it was so. Venice in common with the other northern 
«tates of Italy became the property of the greatest neighbour 
for the time being — of the Court of Vienna first, then of 
France, and now of Vienna again. Its nobles are at length 
ruined; its palaces almost deserted; and the gay Venetian, 
now a pensive animal to what he was, meditates on the ap- 
proaching period when his very city is to be forsaken by the 
«ea ; when Venice itself, eyeless, voiceless, and dead, is to 
stand like a gigantic skeleton on a stagnant and deserted 
shore, whistling with the screams of sea-fowl, and the dis- 
dainful rushing of the wind. 

Thii apprehension now appears to be a good deaf enter- 
tained. It was entertained also nearly forty years back, per- 
haps long before ; and was understood to be disproved at 
that time. According to the systems, however, and calcula- 
tions of modern philosophy, the sea-coasts all over the globe 
are in a constant state either of an accression or diminution 
of waters ; and the imagination, in its gloomier moments, 
may still contemplate the desolation of Venice, approaching 
or far off. 

Still the Venetians compared with most other people are 
a happy race. The blood runs quicker in their veins. They 
have more music^ more freshness and easiness of life, more 
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cordiality of intercourse. The good-natured philosc^her 
still finds in Venice the greatest mixture of liveliness and sen- 
timent .* the restless man of genius^ impatient of the contra- 
diction of his young hopes, still finds there something to ad- 
mire and to love. If the Venetians have been thought of 
too amorous a disposition, they are acknowledged to be tem- 
perate in every other respect, and to make excellent parents 
and kinsfolk ; and it is to be observed that in many of the 
cities of Italy, the proneness to love has gradually produced 
a state of opinion on those matters, less severe than in some 
other countries ; so that they do not violate their consciences 
so much as might be supposed, and the guilt is of necessity 
diminished with the sense of it-. A late traveller says, that 
the most striking thing after all in Venice, is the extreme 
kindness and attentiveness of all ranks of people to one 
another. A young man going by with a burden, begs his 
<< good father," (any given old gentlemen) to let him have 
way ; and the good father in as unaflSscted a tone is happy 
to make way for his " son." It may be answered, con- 
sidering the Venetian character, that this is but natural ; and 
that the old gentleman does not know whom he may be 
talking to. But these, we conceive, are evidences which the 
disputatious moralist would do better in letting alone. 



FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELl KHAN, 

CAPTAIN OF A KETCH, TO ASEM HACCHEM, 

PRINCIPAL SLAVE-DRIVER TO HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW OF TRIPOLI. 

(Resumed from page 198yl 

Thb deep shadows of midnight gather around me — the 
footsteps of the passenger have ceased in the streets, and 
nothing disturbs the holy silence of the hour, save the sound 
of distant drums, mingled with the shouts, the bawlings, and 
the discordant revelry of his majesty, the sovereign mob. 
Let the hour be sacred to friendship, and consecrated to 
thee, oh thou brother of my soul ! 

Oh, Asem ! I almost shrink at the recollection of the 
scenes of confusion, of licentious disorganization, which I 
have witnessed during the last three days. I have beheld 
this vvhole city, nay this whole state, given up to the tongue 
and the pen ; to the puffers, the bawlers, tlie babblers, and 
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die 9lang^hanger9, I have beheld the community con-> 
vulsed with a civil war, (or, civil talky^ todividaals verbally 
maasacred, families annihilated by whole sheets full, and 
cdang-whangers coolly bathing their pens in ink, and rioting 
in the slau^ter of their thousands. I have seen, in shorty 
that awful despot, the people, in the moment of unlimited 
power, wielding newspapers in one hand, and, with the 
other, scattering mud and filth about, like some desperate 
lunatic relieved from the restraints of his strait waistcoat. 
I have seen beggars on horseback, ragamuffins riding in 
coaches, and swine seated in places of honour; — ^I have 
seen liberty > I have seen equality, I have seen fraternity I— 
I have seen that great political puppetnshow, — an elec- 
tion.* 

A few days ago the friend, whom I have mentioned in 
some of my former letters, called upon me to accompany 
him to witness this grand ceremony, and we forthwith sallied 
out to the polls, as he called them. Though, for several 
weeks before this splendid exhibition, nothing else had been 

* This essay satirises, with considerable humour, the busy conse- 
quence and affected patriotism of those who lead the people, or 
rather the mob, at elections, which are carried on in the United 
States much upon the same popular plan as in Great Britain. It is 
true that the present mode of election has its incouyeniences and evils, 
like every thing else ; but who will propose a more unexceptionable 
method of government than that which is derived from the people. 
While human nature continues to be the same as it ever has been from 
the beginning of the world, it is ridiculous to expect perfection in any 
thing that originates with man. I do not, however, mean to say that 
the writers of this essay have such an object in view : their aim is 
evidently nothing' more than laugh folly out of countenance, and to 
check the excesses of the multitude by good-humoured satire. In 
America there is a greater field for the display of political feeling than 
in England, inasmuch as voting in that country is not under so many 
restrictions. In America it may almost be said that the mob vote ; 
but, in England, the mob (i.e. the lower orders) do nothing more than 
espouse the cause of one or other side, as they fancy ; affording the 
candidates no other assistance at the poll than cheering acclama- 
tions* V 

Every white man in the United States, who has resided there one 
year and rents a tenement of the yearly value of forty shillings has a 
right to vote ; but, in England, those only can vote who possess a 
freehold to that amount, a few instances in boroughs, &c. excepted* 
It may, therefore, be easily perceived how much the great body of the 
American people are interested at an election, and how much their 
form of government induces almost every man to take an active part 
in the politics of his country. 
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talked of, yet I do assure thee I was entirely jgnorant of 
its nature ; and when, on coming up to a church, my com* 
pamon informed me we were at the poll, I supposed that 
an election was some great religious ceremony, like the 
feast of Ramazaa, or the great festival of Haraphat, so ce* 
Idbrated in the east. 

My friend, however, undeceived me at once, and en- 
tered into a long dissertation on the nature and object of 
an election, the substance of which was nearly to this effect: 
— ^** You know," said he, " that this country is engaged in 
a violent internal warfare, and suffers a variety of evils 
from civil dissentions. An election is the grand trial of 
strength; the decisive battle when the belligerents draw 
out their forces in martial array ; when every leader, burn- 
ing with warlike ardour, and encouraged by the shouts and 
acclamations of tatterdemalians, buffoons, dependents, panu 
sites, toad-eaters, scrubs, vagrants, mumpers, ragamuffins, 
bravos, and beggars, in his rear, and puffed up by his 
bellows-blowing siang-whangers, waves gallantly the ban- 
ners of faction, and presses forward to office and im- 
mortality. 

" For a month or two previous to the critical period 
which is to decide this important affair, the whole com- 
munity is in a ferment. Every man, of whatever rank or 
degree, (such is the wonderful patriotism of the people,) 
disinterestedly neglects his business, to devote himself to 
his country ,< — and not an insignificant fellow but feels him- 
self inspired, on this occasion, with as much warmth in 
favour of the cause he has espoused as if all the comfort of 
his life, or even his life itself, was dependent on the issue. 
Grand councils of war are, in the first place, called by the 
different powers, which are dubbed general meetings, where 
all the head workmen of the party collect and arrange the 
order of battle, — appoint the different commanders and 
their subordinate instruments, and furnish the funds indis- 
pensable for supplying the expenses of the war. Inferior 
councils are next called in the different classes, or wards, 
consisting of young cadets, who are candidates for ofiices, 
idlers who go there from mere curiosity, and orators who 
appear for the purpose of detailing all the crimes, the faults, 
or the weaknesses, of their op})onents, and speaking the 
sense of the meeting, as it is called ; — for as tlie meeting 
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generally consists of men, whose quota of sense, taken in* 
dividaally, would make but a poor figure, these orators are 
appointaci to collect it all in a lump, when I assure you it 
makes a very formidable appearance, and furnishes suffi* 
cient matter to spin an oration of two or three hours. 

^^ The orators, who declaim at these meetings, are, with a 
few exceptions, men of most profound and perplexed elo- 
quence ; who are the oracles of barbers^ shops, market-places, 
and porter-houses ; and who you may see every day at the 
corner of the streets, taking honest men prisoners by the 
button, and haranguing them without mercy and without 
end. These orators, in addressing an audience, generally 
mount a chair, a table, or an empty beer-barrel, (which last 
18 supposed to afford considerable inspiration,) and thunder 
away their combustible sentiments at the he»ds of the au- 
dience, who are generally so busily employed in smoking, 
drinking, and hearing themselves talk, that they seldom 
hear a word of the matter. This, however, is of little mo- 
ment; for, as they go there to agree, at all events, to 
a certain set of resolutions, or articles of war, it is not at all 
necessary to hear the speech, more especially as few would 
understand it if they did. Do not suppose, however, that 
the minor persons of the meeting are entirely idle. Besides 
smoking and drinking, which are generally practised, there 
are few who do not go with as great a desire to talk as the 
orator himself ;— each has his little circle of listeners, in the 
midst of whom he sets his hat on one side of his head, and 
deals out matter-of-fact information, and draws self-evident 
conclusions, with the pertinacity of a pedant, and to the 
great edification of his gaping auditors. Nay, the very 
urchins from the nursery, who are scarcely emancipated from 
the dominion of birch, on these occasions strut pigmy 
great men, — bellow for the instruction of grey-bearded ig- 
norance, and, like the frog in the fable, endeavour to puff 
themselves up to the size of the great object of their emula- 
tion — the principal orator." 

*^ But, head of Mahomet," cried I, " is it not preposte. 
rous to a degree,* for those puny whipsters to attempt to 
lecture age and experience? they should be sent to school 
to learn better." " Not at all," replied my friend ; " for, 
as an election is nothing more than a war of words, the man 
who can wag his tongue with the greatest elasticity, whether 
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he speaks to the purpose or not, is entitled to lecture at 
ward-meetings and polls, and instruct all who are inclined 
to listen to him. — You may have remarked a ward-meeting 
of politic dogs, where, although the great dog is ostensively * 
the leader, and makes the most noise, yet every little sooun* 
drel of a cur has something to say, and, in proportion to his 
insignificance, fidgets, and worries, and yelps about mightily^ 
in order to obtain the notice and approbation of his betters* 
Thus it is with these little beardless bread«and«butter politic 
cians, who, on this occasion^ escape from the jurisdiction of 
their mammas, to attend to the affairs of the nation. You 
wiU see them engaged in dreadful wordy contest with old 
cartmen, cobblers, and tailors, and plume themselves not a 
little, if they should chance to gain a victory. — ^A^piripg 
spirits ) — ^faow interesting are the first dawnings of political 
neatness 1 — An election, my friend, is the nursery or ho^ 
bed of genius in a logocracy — and I look with enthusiasm 
on a troop of these Lilliputian partizans, as so many chat- 
terers, and orators, and puffers, and slang-whangers^ in 
embryo, who will one day take an important part in the 
quarrels and wordy wars of their country. 

*^ As the time for fighting the decisive battle approaches* 
appearances become more and more alarming;—- committee» 
are appointed, who hold little encampments, from whence 
they send out small detachments of tatlers, to reconnoitre, 
harass, and skirmish, with the enemy, and, if possible, as- 
eertain their numbers; every body seems big with the 
mi^ty event that is impending ; — the orators they gradually 
swell up beyond their usual size;«<-the little orators they 
grow greater and greater ; — the secretaries of the war-com- 
mittees strut about, looking like wooden oracles ;*-^the 
puffers put on the airs of mighty consequence; — the dang* 
whangers deal out direful inuendoes, and threats of doughty 
import; and all is buzz, murmur, suspense, and sublimity ! 

^^ At length the day arrives* The storm that has been 
so long gathering, and threatening in distant thunders, 
bursts forth in terrible explosion. All business is at an end 
«-»-the whole city is in a tumults—the people are running 
helter-skelter— they know not whither, and they know not 
why. The hackney coaches rattle through the streets with 
thundering vehemence,, loaded with recruiting Serjeants, 
who have been prowling in cellars and caves, to unearth 
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some miserable minioa of poverty and ignorance, who 
will barter his vote for a glass of beer, or a ride in a coach 
with audi fiw gentlemen /-^The buzzards of the party 
scamper from poll to poll, on foot w on horseback — and 
they hurry from committee to committee, and buz and 

ehafe, and fume and talk big, and-^-cfe nothing ^like the 

vagabond drone, who wastes his time in the laborious idle- 
ness of ^ee-^auh^ong and Ibusy nothingness." 

I know not how long my friend would have continued 
his detail, had he not been interrupted by a squabble whi^h 
took place between two old contimentcUsy* as they were 
called. It seems they had entered into an argument on the 
recqpective merits of their cause, and not being able to make 
each other clearly understood, resoi'ted to what are called 
kikooh-'down arffumerUs, which form the superlative degree 
of itrgumentum ad hominemj but are, in my opinion, ex- 
tremely inconsistent with the true spirit of a genuine logo« 
eracy. After they had beaten each other soundly, and set 
the whole mob together by the ears, they came to a fidi 
ei^lanation, when it was discovered that they were both of 
the same way of thinking*-*whereupon they shook each 
o^er heartily by the hand, and laughed with great glee at 
their humourous misunderstanding. 

I could not help being struck with the exceeding great 
number of ragged dirty-looking persons, that swaggeri^ 
about the place, and seemed to think themselves tlie ba* 
shaws of the laiui. I inquired of my friend if these people 
were employed to drive away the hogs, dogs, and other in^ 
truders, that might thrust themselves in and interrupt the 
ceremony 1 *' By no means," replied he, << these are the 
rejNresentatives of the sovereign people, who come here 
to make governors, senators, and members of assembly, 
and are the source of all power and authority in this na* 
tion." ** Preposterous," said I, ** how is it possible that 
such men can be capable of distinguishing between an 



* The continentals, as they are styled by the Americans, are those 
who, during the revolutionary war, belonged to what was called the 
C&niinental Army, commanded by (Jenerti Washington, and consi- 
dered the best disciplined and most regular part of the American 
Ibrces. — ^A considerable emulation and jealousy existed between this 
body of troops and the militia, or temporary levies, the former consi- 
dering themselves much superior to the latter. 
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honest man and a knave, or even if they were, will it tid 
always happen that they are led by the nose by some in- 
triguing demagogue, and made the mere tools of ambitious 
political jugglers? Surely it would be better to trust to 
Providence, or even to chance, for governors, than resort to 
the discriminating powers of an ignorant mob : — ^I plainly 
perceive the consequence ; — a msgi who possesses superior 
talents and that honest pride which ever accompanies this 
possession, will always be sacrificed to some creeping in- 
sect, who will prostitute himself to familiarity -with the 
lowest of mankind, and, like the idolatrous Egyptian, w<Hr- 
ship the wallowing tenants of filth and mire.'' 

" All this may be true enough," replied my friend, who 
seemed inclined to shift the conversation ; " but, after all, 
you cannot say but this is a free countiy, and that the 
people can get drunk cheaper here, particularly at elec- 
tions, than in the despotic countries of the East." T could 
not, with any degree of propriety or truth, deny this, last 
assertion, for just at that moment, a patriotic brewer arrived 
with a load of beer, which, for a time, occasioned a cessB^ 
tion of argument; the great crowd of buzzards, puffi3F8,aiid 
old continentals, of all parties^ who throng to die poUs to 
persuade, to cheat, or to force, the freeholders into the ri^t 
way, and to maintain the freedom of wffrnge^ seemed, for 
a moment, to forget their antipathies, and joined heartily in 
a copious libation of this patriotic and argumentative b^ 
verage. 

These beer-barrels, indeed, seem to be most able logi- 
cians, well stored with that kind of sound argument best 
suited to the comprehennon, and most relished by the mob, 
or sovereign people, who are never so tractable as when 
c^rated upon by this convincing liquor, which, in fact, 
seems to be embued with the very spirit of a logoeracy. 
No sooner does it begin its operation than the tongue waxes 
exceedingly valourous, and becomes impatient for some 
mighty conflict : the puffer puts himself at the head of his 
body-guard of buzzards, and his legion of ragamuffins, and 
woe then to every unhappy adversary who is uninspired by 
the deity of the beer-barrel — ^he is sure to be talked and 
jargued into complete insignificance. 

yV^bile I was piaking these observations 1 was surprised 
to observe a bashaw, high in office, shaking a fellow by th^ 
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hand wlio looked rather more ragged than a scare-crow^ 
aad inquiring, with apparent solicitude, concerning the 
health of his family — after which he slipped a little folded 
paper into his hand and turned away. I could not enough 
applaud his humility in shaking the fellow's hand^ and his 
benevolence in relieying his distresses ; — for i imagined the 
paper' contained something for the poor man's necessities, 
and truly he seemed verging towards the last stage of 
starvation : my friend, however, soon undeceived me by 
saying that this was an elector^ arid the bashaw had merely 
given him the list of candidates for whom he was to vote* 
" Ho ! ho !" said I, " then he is a particular friend of the 
bashaw f " By no means," replied my friend, " the 
bashaw will pass him without notice the day after the elec- 
tion, except, perhaps, just to drive over him with his 
coach."* 

My friend then proceeded to inform me that, for some 
time before^ and during the continuance of, an election, 
there was a most delectable courtship, or intrigue, carried 
on between tiie greaX ba,ahB.ws and mother mob/ that mo- 
ther mob generally preferred the attentions of the rabble, 
or of fellows of her own stamp, but would sometimes con- 
descend to be treated to a feasting, or any thing of that 
kind, at the bashaw's expense ; nay, sometimes, when she 
was in a good humour, she would condescend to toy witli 
them in her rough way ; — ^woe be to the bashaw who at- 
tempted to be familiar with her, for she was the most pesti- 
lent, cross, crabbed, scolding, thieving, scratching, toping, 
wrongheaded, rebellious, and abominable, termagaAt that 
ever was let loose in the world to the confusion of honest 
gentlemen bashaws. 

Just then a fellow came round and distributed among the 
crowd a number of hand-bills, written by the ghoet of 
Washington; 1^ the fame of whose illustrious actions, and 

* This is a smart rap at those caDdidates who submit to the most 
humiliating debasement previous to an election, and, the moment it 
is over, treat their constituents with the greatest haughtiness and 
ooatempt. 

t At elections, hand-bills, containing particular speeches of cde- 
brated characters, under the title of the Ghost of Washington, 
FraiiJdin, Hamilton, &c. are distributed among the crowd, with a 
view to influence them in favour of the respective candidates of either 
party. 
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still more illustrious yirtues, has reached even the remoteit 
regions of the East, and who is venerated by this people aa 
the father of his country. On reading this paltry paper I 
could not restrain my indignation, — ^< Insulted hero," cried 
I, *' must even thy name be profaned — thy memory dis- 
graced — ^thy spirit drawn down from heaveii — ^to adminitter 
to the brutal violence of party-rage ? it is thus the necro* 
mancers of the East, by, their infernal incantations, some- 
times call up the shades of the just to give their sanction to 
frauds, to lies, and to every species of enormity." My 
friend smiled at my warmth, and observed, that raising 
ghosts, and, not only raising them, but making them speak, 
was one of the miracles of election ; " and believe me," 
continued he, ** there is good reason for the ashes of de- 
parted heroes being disturbed on these occasions, for such is 
the sandy foundation of our goverment, that there never 
happens an election of an alderman, or a collector, or even 
a constable, but we are in imminent danger of losing our 
liberties, and becoming a province of France, or tributary 
to the British islands."* '' By the hump of Mahomet's 
camel," said I, <* but this is only another striking ex- 
ample of the prodigious great scale on. which every thing is 
transacted in this country !" 

By this time I had become tired of the scene ; my head 
ached with the uproar of voices, mingling in all the discor* 
dant tones of triumphant exclamation, nonsensical argu- 
ment, intemperate reproach, and drunken absurdity: the 
confusion was such as no language can adequately d^ribs; 
and it seemed as if all the restraints of decency, and all the 
bonds of law, had been broken, and given place to the wide 
ravages of licentious brutality. These, thought T, are the 
orgies of liberty ; — these are the manifestations of the spirit 
of independence ; — these are the symbols of man's sove- 
reignty ! Head of Mahomet 1 with what a fatal and inexo- 
rable despotism do empty names and ideal phantoms exer- 

* The Federalists and Democrats never enter the lists against each 
other, even on the most trifling occasion, without introducing the 
crimes of France and the outrages of England into their disputes.— 
In every political discussion it may truly be said that they play at foot- 
ball with these poor nations :— if it were not for France and England 
I really think the Americans would have nothing to keep their tongues 
on the wag. 
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dse their dominion over the hunian mind ! The experience 
of ages has demonstrated, that in a]l nations, barbarous or 
enlightened, the mass of the people, the moh^ must be slaves, 
OT they will be tyrants , but their tyranny will not be long ; 
some ambitious leader having, at first, condescended to be 
their slave, will, at length, become their master; and in 
proportion to liie vileness of his former servitude will be the 
severity of his subsequent tyranny. — ^Yet, with innumerable 
examples staring them in the face, the people still bawl out 
liberty, by which they mean nothing but freedom from 
every species of legal restraint, and a warrant for all kinds 
<rf licentiousness. The bashaws and leaders, moreover, in 
courting the mob, convince them of their power, and, by 
administering to their passions, for the purposes of ambition^ 
they at length learn, by fatal experience, that he who wdr- 
i^ips the beast that carries him on its back will, sooner or 
later, be thrown into the dust and trampled under foot by 
the animal who has learnt the secret of its power by this 
very adoration.* Ever thine. 

Must A PH A. 



THE LIFE OF EDWARD LORD HERBERT, OF CHERBURY^ 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

(Resumed from page i^\.) 

Taking my leave now of the Marquis Spinola, I told him 
that if ever he did lead an army against the Infidels, I 
should adventure to be the first man that would die in that 
quarrel, and together demand leave of him to see his army, 
which he granting, I took leave of him, and did at leisure 
view it ; observing the difference in the proceeding betwixt the 
Low Country Army and Fortifications as well as I could ; and 
so returning shortly after to his Excellency, related to him the 

* It would be well for some of our patriots if they would avail 
themselves of this hint, and recollect the words of our immortal bard, 
who says — 

'' Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my wind, when I do blow. 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater gust ; — 
Such is the lightness of your common men." 
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success of my jourbey. It happen^ about this time that Sir 
Hemy Wotton mediated a peace by the King's command, 
who coming for that purpose to Wezel, I took occasion to 
go along with him into Spinola's Army, whence after a 
night's stay> I went on an extream rainy day through the 
woods to Kysaswert, to the great wonder of mine host, who 
said all men were robbed or killed that went that way : 
From hence I went to * Cullin, where among other things I 
saw the monastery of St. Herbert ; from hence I went to 
Hydelberg, where I saw the Prince and Princess Palatine, 
from whom having received much good usage, I went to 
Ulme, and so to Augsbourg, where extraordinary honor was 
done me, for coming into an inn where an Ambassador from 
Brussells lay, the town sent twenty great flaggons of wine 
thither, whereof they gave eleven to the Ambassador, and 
nine to me ; and withall some such compliments that I found 
my fame had prevented my coming thither. From hence I 
went through Switzerland to Trent, and from thence to 
Venice, where I was received by the English Ambassador, 
t Sir Dudley Carlton, with much honor ; among other favors 
shewed me, I was brought to see a nun in Murano, who 
being an admirable beauty, and together singing extreamly 
well, who was thought one of the rarities not only of that 
place but of the time ; we came to a room opposite unto the 
cloyster, whence she coming on the other side of the grate 
betwixt us, sung so extreamly well, that when she departed, 
neither my lord ambassador nor his lady, who were then 
present, could find as much as a word of fitting language to 
return her, for the extraordinary musick she gave us ; when 
I being ashamed that she should go back without some testi- 
mony of the sense we had both of the harmony of her beauty 
and her voice, said in Italian, Moira pur quando vuol, non 
bisogna mutar ni Voce ni Facia per esser un Angelo ; Die 
whensoever you will, you neither need to change voice nor 
face to be an angel : these words it seemed were fatal, for 
going thence to Rome, and returning shortly afterwards, I 
heard she was dead in the mean time. 

From Venice after some stay I went to Florence, where I 

♦ Cologne. 

t Embassador to Venice, Savoy, and Holland, Secretary of State 
and Viscount Dorchester. 
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met the * Earl of Oxford and t Sir Benjamin Rudier : having 
seen the rarities of this place likewise, and particularly that 
rare chappel made for the house of Medici, beautified on all 
the inside with a courser kind of precious stone, as also that 
nail which was at one end iron, and the other gold, made sa 
by vertue of a tincture into which it was put. I went to 
Siena, and from thence a little before the Christmas holidays 
to Rome. I was no sooner alighted at my inn, but I went 
streight to the English colledge, where demanding for the 
regent or master thereof, a grave person not long after ap- 
peared at the door, to whom I spake in this manner : Sir, I 
need not tell you my country when you hear my language; 
I come not here to study controversies, but to see the anti- 
quities of the place; if without scandal to the religion in 
which I was born and bred up, I may take this liberty, I 
should be glad to spend some convenient time here ; if not, 
my horse is yet unsaddled, and my self willing to go out of 
town. The answer returned by him to me was, that he 
never heard any body before me profess himself of any other 
religion than what was used in Rome ; for his part, he ap- 
proved much my freedom, as collecting thereby I was a per- 
son of honor ; for the rest that he could give me no warrant 
for my stay there, howbeit that experience did teach that 
those men who gave no affronts to the Roman Catholick 
religion, received none ; whereupon also he demanded my 
name, 1 telling him I was called Sir Edward Herbert, he 
replied, that he had heard men oftentimes speak of me both 
for learning and courage, and presently invited me to din- 
ner ; I told him that 1 took his courteous offer as an argu- 
ment of his affection ; that I desired him to excuse me, if I 
did not accept it ; the uttermost liberty I had (as the times 
then were in England) being already taken in coming to 
that city only, lest they should think me a factious person ; 
I thought fit to tell him that I conceived the points agreed 
upon on both sides are greater bonds of amity betwixt us, 
than that the points disagreed on could break them ; that for 

• Henry Vere Earl of Oxford. He died at the Hague, in 1625, of 
a sickness contracted at the siege of Breda, where, heinga very corpu- 
lent man, he had overheated himself. 

f Sir Benjamin Rudyard was a man in great vogue, in that age, a 
wit, and poet, and intimate friend of William li^arl of Pembroke, with 
whose poems Sir Benjamin's are printed. 
Vol. II.] N [No.X. 
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my part I loved every body that was of a pioDS and verUioas 
life, and thought the errors on Xthat side soever, were more 
irorthy pity than hate ; and having declared myself thus far, 
I took my leave of him courteously, and spent about a 
ttionth's time in seeing the Antiquities of that place, which 
first found means to establish so great an empire over the 
persons of men, and afterwards over their consciences : the 
articles of confession and absolving sinners being a greater 
Arcanum Imperii for governing the world than all tlie arts 
invented by statists formerly were. 

After I had seen Rome sufficiently, I went to Tivoii 
anciently called Tibur, and saw the fair palace and garden 
there, as also Frascati, anciently called Tusculanum ; after 
that I returned to Rome, and saw the Pope in Consistory^ 
which being done, when the Pope being now ready to give 
his blessing, I departed thence suddainly, which gave such a . 
suspicion of me, that some were sent to apprehend me, but I 
going a bye way escaped tliem, and went to my inn to take 
horse, where I had not been now half an hour, when the 
master or regent of the English colledge, telling me Aat I 
was accused in the Inquisition, and that I could stay no 
longer with any safety, I took tliis warning very kindiy ; 
howbeit, I did only for the present change my lodging, and 
a day or two afterwards took horse and went out of Rome 
towards Siena, and from thence to Florence : I saw * Sir 
Robert Dudley, who had the title of Earl or Duke of Nor- 
thumberland given him by the Emperor, and handsome Mrs. 
Sudel, whom he carried with him out of England, and was 
there taken for his wife. I was invited by them to a great 
feast the night before I went out of town ; taking my ]eav:e 
of them both, I prepared for my journey the next morning' ; 
when I was ready to depart, a messenger came to me and 
told me if I would accept the same pension Sir Robert DucK 
ley had, being two thousand duckets per annum, the duke 
would entertain me for his service in the waN against the 
Turks. This offer, whether procured by the means of Sir 
Robert Dudley, Mrs. Sudel, or Sigr. Loti my ancient friend, 
I know not, being thankfully acknowledged as a great ho* 

* See an account of this extraordinary person in the catalogue of 
royal and noble anthors, vol. ii. Handsome Mrs. Sudel was Mrs. 
Southwell, daughter of Sir Robert Southwell, who had followed Sir 
Robert Dudley, from England, under the ctisguise of a page. 
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not, WM yet refused by. me» my intention being to serve his 
Es^Uenoy in the Low-Country 'war. 

After I had stayed awhile, from hence I went by Ferrara 
aad Bobgna towards Padua, in which Unirersity having 
spent some time to hear the learned readers, and particularly^ 
Cremcmini, I left ray English horses and Scotch saddles' 
there, for on them I rid all the way from the Low^doop^s, 
I went by boat to Venice : The Lord Ambassador, Sir IhnA' 
ley Carleton, by this time had a command to reside awhile 
in the court of the Duke of Savoy, wherewith also his lord* 
ship acquainted me, demanding^ whether I would go thither ; 
this offer was gladly accepted by me, both as I was desirous 
to see that Court, and that it was in the way to the Low* 
Country, where I meant to see the war the summer ensuing. 

Coming thus in the coach with my Lord Ambassador to 
Milan, the governor thereof invited my Lord Ambassador 
to his house, and sometimes feasted him during his stay 
there : Here I heard that famous nun singing to the organ 
in this manner, another nun beginning first to sing, per*^ 
formed her part so well, that we gave her nmch applause for 
her excellent art and voice; only we thought tAke did sing 
somewhat lower than other women usually did; hereupon 
also being ready to depart, we heard suddainly^ for we saw 
nobody, that nun which was so famous, sing an eight higher 
than the other had done ; her voice was the sweetest, strong* 
est) and clearest, that ever I heard, in the using whereof also 
she shewed that art as ravish'd us into admiration. 

From Milan we went to Novara, as I remember, where 
we were entertained by the governor, being a Spaniard, with 
one x>f the most sumptuous feasts that ever I saw, being but. 
of nine dishes, in three several services ; the first whereof 
was> three ollas podridas oonsisting of all choice boiled meats, 
placed in three large silver chargers, which took up the 
length of a great table ; the meat in it being heightened up 
artiiSttcially pyramid wise to a sparrow which was on the top : 
she second service was Uke the former, of roast meat, in 
which all manner of fowle from the pheasant and partridge, 
to other fowle less than them, were heightened up to a lark : 
the third was in sweet-meats dry of all sorts, heightened in 
like manner to a round comfit. 

From hence \re went to Vercelly, a town of the Duke of 
Savoy's, frontier to the Spaniard, with whom the duke was 

N 2 
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then in war; from whence pawing bj places of least note/ 
we came to Turin, where the Duke of Savoy's court was. 
After I had refreshed myself here some two or three days, I 
took leave of my lord Ambassador, with intention to go to 
the Low-Countreys, and was now upon the way thither, as 
far as the foot of Mount Cenis, when the Count Scarnafigi 
came to me from the * Duke, and brought a letter to tlus 
effect : That the Duke had heard I was a cavalier of great 
worth, and desirous to see the wars, and that if I would serve 
him, I should make my own conditions. Finding so cour^ 
teous an invitation I returned back, and was lodged by the 
Duke of Savoy, in a chamber furnished with silk and gold 
hangings, and a very rich bed, and defrayed at the Duke's 
charges in the English ambassador's house. The Duke also 
confirmed unto me what the Count Scamafigi had said, and 
t(^ether bestowed divers compliments on me. I told his High- 
ness that when I knew in what service he pleased to employ, 
me, he should find me ready to testify the sense I had of his 
princely invitation. 

It was now in the time of Carneval, when the Duke who 
loved the company of ladies, and dancing as much as any 
prince whosoever, made divers masks and balls, in which his 
own daughters among divers other ladies danced, and here 
it was his manner to place me always with his own hand 
near some fair lady, wishing us both to entertain each other 
with some discourse, which was a great favour among the 
Italians ; he did many other ways also declare the great esteem 
he had of me without coming to any particular, the time of 
the year for going into the field being not yet come ; only he 
exercised his men often, and made them ready for his occa- 
sions in the spring. 

The Duke at last resolving how to use my service, thought 
fit to send me to Languedoc in France, to conduct 4000 men 
of the reformed religion (who had promised their assistance 
in his war) unto Piedmont. I willingly accepted this ofler ; 
so taking my leave of the Duke, and bestowing about 70 or 
80/. among his officers, for the kind entertainment I had re^ 
ceived, I took my leave also of my lord Ambassador, and 
Sir Albertus Moreton, who was likewise imployed there, and 
prepared for my journey, for more expedition of which I 

* Charlei Emmanuel. 
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was desired to go post. An old Scotch knight of the San- 
delands hearing this, desired to borrow my horses as far as 
Heydelberg, which I granted on condition that he would use 
chem well by the way, and give them good keeping in that 
• place afterwards. 

The Count ScarnafigL was commanded to bear me com- 
pany in this journey, and to carry with him some jewels, 
which he was to pawn in Lions, in France, and with the moiiey 
eotten for them to pay the soldiers above nominated ; for 
Hho the duke had put extream taxations on his people, inso- 
much that they paid not only a certain sum for every horse, 
ox, cow, or sheep, that they kept, but afterwards for every 
chimney ; and finally every single person by the pole, which 
amounted to a pistole, or I4s, a head or person, yet he 
wanted money : At which I did not so much wonder as at 
ihe patience of his subjects ; of whom I demanded how they 
couM bear their taxations 1 I have heard some of them an- 
swer. We are not so much offended with the Duke for what 
he takes from us, as thankful! for what he leaves us. 

The Count Scarnafigi and I, now setting forth, rid post all 
•day without eating or drinking by the way, the Count tel- 
ling me still we should come to a good inn at night : It was 
now twilight when the Count and I came near a solitary inn, 
on the top of a mountain ; the hostess hearing the noise of 
horses came out, with a^ child new born on her lefl arm, add 
a rush candle in her liand, she presently knowing the Count 
de Scarnafigi, told him. Ah, Sigr. you are come in a very ill 
time, the Duke's soldiers have been here to day, and have left 
me nothing; I looked sadly upon the Count, when he com* 
ing near to me whispered me in tiie ear, and said, It may be 
she thinks we will use her as the soldiers have done : Go you 
into the house, and see whether you can find any thing; I will 
go round about the house, and perhaps I shall meet with 
some duck, hen, or chicken ; entering thus into the house, I 
found for all other furniture of it, the end of an old form, 
^jpon which sitting down, the hostess came towards me with 
a rush candle, and said, I protest before God that is true 
which I told the Count, here is nothing to eat ; but you are^ 
gentleman, methinks it is pity you should want; if you 
please I will give you some milk out of my breasts, into a 
wooden dish I have here. This unexpected kindness made 
that impression on me, that I remember I was never so ten* 
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^eriy sensible of any thing : My answer was, God forbid I 
ahodd take away the milk from the child I see in thy arms, 
howbeit I shaU take it all my life for the greatest piece of 
charity that ever I heard of; and therewithal! giving her a 
pistole, or a piece of gold of I4«. Scarnafigi and I got on 
horseback again and rid another post, and came to an inn, 
where we found very coarse cheer, yet hunger made us re- 
lish it. 

In this journey I remember I went over Mount Gabelet 
by night, being carried down tliat precipice in a chair, a 
guide that went before bringing a botle of straw with him, 
and kindling pieces of it from time to time, that we might 
see our way. Being at the bottom of a hill, I got on 
horseback and rid to Burgoine, resolving to rest th^re 
awhile ; and the rather (to speak truly) that I had heard 
divers say, and particularly * Sir John Finhet, and t Sir 
Richard Newport, that the host's daughter there was the 
handsomest woman that ever they saw in their lives. Com- 
ing to the inn, the Count Scamafigi wisht me to rest two or 
three houts^ and he would go before to Lions to prepare 
business for my journey to Languedoc. The hosts's dauglw 
ter being not within, I told her father and mother that J de- 
sired only to see their daughter, as having heard her spoken 
of in £ngland with so much advantage, that divers t(Ad me 
.they thought her the handsomest creature that ever they saw : 
ifaey answered edie was gone to a marriage, and should b6 
presently sent for, wishing me in the meanwhile to take some 
rest upon a bed, for they saw I needed it. Waking now 
about two hours afterwards, I found her sitting by me, at* 
tending when I would open mine eyes : I shall touch a little 
of her description ; her hair being of a shining black, was 
naturally curled in that order that a curious woman would 
have drest it, for one curl rising by degrees above another, 
and every bout tied with a small ribband of a naccarine, or 
the colour that the Knights of the Bath wear, gave a very 
graceful! mixture, while it was bound up in this manner from 
the point of her shoulder to the crown of her head ; her eyes 
which were round and black seemed to be models of her 
whole beauty, and in some sort of her air, while a kind of 

* Master of the Ceremonies, 
t Afterwards created a Baron, and ancestor of the Eaxis of Bradford. 
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Hglit or ftame came from them not unlike that which the rib- 
ftMind which tied up her hair exhibited ; I do not remember 
ever to have seen a prettier mouth or whiter teeth ; briefly, 
all her outward parts seemed to become each other^ neither 
was there any thing thatcpuld be misliked, unless one should 
-flay her complexion was too brown, which yet from the shiv- 
dow was heightened with a good blood in her cheeks: her 
gown was a green Turkey grogram, cut all into panes or 
fihsh^, from Uie shoulder and sleeves unto the foot, and tied 
up at the distance of about a handVbreadth every where 
with the same ribband, with which her hair was boun4$ 
BO that her attire seemed as bizare as her person : I am too 
long in describing an host's daughter, howbeit 1 thought I 
might better speak of her than of divers otlier beauties held 
to be the best and fairest of the time whom I have often seen. 
Jo conclusion, after about an hour's stay, I departed thence, 
without offering so much as the least incivility ; and indeed 
after so miich weariness, it was enough that her sight alone 
did somewhat refresh me. 

From hen.ce I went streight to Lions : entering the gate, 
the guards there, after their usual manneri demanded of me 
who I was, whence I came, and mrhither I went ? to which 
while I answered, I observed one of them look very atten- 
i|vely upon me, and then again upon a paper he had in his 
band ; this having been done, divers times, bred in me a susr 
picion that there was no good meaning in it, and I was not 
^deceived in my conjecture ; for the Queen Mother of France 
haying newly made an edict, that no soldiers should be raised 
in France, the Marquis de * RambouUlet, French ambassa- 
dor at Turin, sent word of my imployment to the Marquis 
de St. Chaumont then governor of Lions, as also a descrip- 
tion of my person. This edict was so severe, as they who 
raised any men were to lose their heads. In this unfortunate 
conjuncture of affairs, nothing fell out so well on my part, 
U9 that 1 had not raised as yet any men ; howbeit the guards 
requiring me to come before the governor, I went with them 
to a church where he was at vespers ; this while I walked in 
the lower part of the church, little imagining what danger I 

^ • This gentleman, I believe, was husband of Madame de Rambouil- 
let, whose assemblies of the wits and poets were so much celebrated in 
that age. They were parents of the famous Julie d'Angennes, Duchess 
de Montaoi^er, well known by Voijure's Letters to her. 
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was in had I levied any men; I had not walked there long, 
when a dingle person came to me apparrelled in a black stuff 
suit, without any attendants upon him, when I supposing this 
person to be any man rather than the governor, saluted him 
without much ceremony : His first question was, whence I 
came : I answered from Turin; he demanded then whither 
J would go? I answered I was not yet resofved ; his third 
question was, what news at Turin ? to which I answered, 
that I had no news to tell, as supposing him to be only some 
busy or inquisitive person : the Marquis hereupon called one 

'of the guards that conducted me thither, and afler he had 
whispered something in his ear, wisht me to go along with 
him, which I did willingly, as believing this man would bring 
roe to the governor : this man silently leading me out of the 

' church brought me to a fair house, into which I was no sooner 

' entered, but he told me I was commanded to prison there 
by him I saw in the church, who was the governor ; I replied 
J did not know him to be governor, nor that that was a 
prison, and that if I were out of it again, neither the gover- 
nor nor all the town could bring me to it alive. The master 
of the house hereupon spoke me very fair, and told me hfe 
would conduct me to a better chamber than any T could find 
in an inn, and thereupon conducted me to a very handsome 

' lodging not far from the river; I had not been here half an 
hour, when * Sir Edward Sackville, (now Earl of Dorset) 
hearing only that an English man was committed, sent to 
know who I was, and why I was imprisoned : the governor 
not knowing whether to lay the fault upon my short anr 
swers to him, or my commission to levy men contrary to the 
Queen's edict, made him so doubtfull an answer, (after be 
had a little touched upon both) as he dismissed him unsatis- 
fied- 

Sir Edward Sackville hereupon coming to the house where 
I was, as soon as ever he saw me, embraced me, saying, 
Ned Herbert, what doest thou here? I answered, Ned Sack- 
ville, I am glad to see you, but I protest I know not why I 
am here. He again said, hast thou raised any men yet for 
the Duke of Savoy? J replied, not so much as one; then 
said he, I will warrant thee, though I must tell thee the go- 
vernor is much offended at thy behaviour and language in 

* -Well known by his duel with Lord Bruce. 
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the church, (I replied it was impossible for rae to imagine 
him to be governor that came without a guard, and in 
such mean clothes as he then wore.) I will go to him again, 
and tell him what you say, and doubt not but you shall be 
suddainly freed. Hereupon returning to the governor, he 
told of what family I was, and of what condition, and that I 
had raised no men, and that I knew him not to be governor ; 
whereupon the Marquis wisht him to go backj that he would 
come in person to free me out of the house. 

This message being brought me by Sir Edward Sackville, 
I returned this answer only ; that it was enough if he sent 
order to free me. While these messages past, a company of 
handsome young men and women, out of I know not what 
civility, brought musick under the window and danced before 
me, looking often up to see me ; but Sir Edward Sackville 
being now returned with order to free 'me, I only gave them 
thanks out of the window, and so went along with them (o 
the governor. Being come into a great hall where. his lady 
was, and a large train of gentlewomen Und other persons, 
the governor with his hat in his hand, demanded of me whe- 
ther I knew him? When his noble lady answering for rae, 
said, how could he know you, when you were in the church 
alone, and in this habit, being for the rest wholy a stranger 
to you ? Which civility of hers, 'tho I did not presently 
take notice of it, I did afterwards most thankfully acknow- 
ledge, when I was ambassador in France. The governor's 
next questions were the very same he made when he met me 
in the church ; to which I made the very same answers before 
them all, concluding that as 1 did not know hun, he could 
think it no incongruity if I answered in those terms : The 
governor yet was not satisfied herewith, and his noble lady 
taking my part again, gave him those reasons for my answer* 
ing him in that manner, that they silenced him from speak- 
ing any further. The governor turning back, I likewise after 
an humble obeysance made to his lady, returned with Sir 
Edward Sackville to my lodgings. 

This night I passed as quietly as I could, but the next 
morning advised with him what J was to do ; J told him I had 
received a great affront, and that I intended to send him a 
challenge, in such courteous language that he coi tld not re- 
fuse it : Sir Edward Sackville by all means diswaded me 
Yrom it; by which I perceived I was not to expect his as$is- 
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tan^e therein, and indeed the next day he weot out of town. 

Being alone now, I thought on nothing wore than how to 
Aend him a challenge, which at last I penned to this effect; 
that whereas he had given me great offence without a cause, 
J thought myself bound as a gentleman to resent it> and 
therefore desired to see him with his sword in his hand in any 
place he should appoint; and hoped he would not interpose 
his authority as an excuse for not complying with his honor on 
this occasion, and that so I rested his humble servant. 
, Finding nobody in town for two or three days, by whom 
I might send this challenge, I resolved for my last means to 
deliver it in person, and observe how he took it, inteiKliog 
to right myself as I could, when I found he stood upon hb 
authority. 

This night it happened that Monsieur Terant formerly 
mentioned came to the town ; this gentleman knowing me 
well, and remembering our acquaintance both at France and 
Juliers, wished there were some occasion for him to serve me; 
I presently hereupon taking the challenge out of my pocket, 
told him he would oblige me extreamly if he were pleased 
to deliver it, and that I hoped he might do it without danger, 
since I knew the French to be so brave a nation, that they 
would never refuse or dislike any thing tliat was done in an 
honorable and worthy way. 

Terrant took the challenge from me, and after be had 
read it, told me that the language was civil and discreet ; 
nevertheless he thought the gpvernor would not return me 
that answer I expected ; howsoever, said he, I will deliver it. 
Returning (bus to my inn, and intending to sleep quieter 
that night than I had done three nights before ; about one 
of the clock after midnight, I heard a great noise at my door 
which awakened me, certain persons knocking so hard as if 
they would break it, besides through the chinks thereof I ^w 
light ; this made me presently rise in my shirt, when drawing 
my sword, I went to the docrr, and demanded who they were; 
and together told them that if they came to make me pri- 
soner, I would rather die with my sword in my hand ; and 
therewithall opening the door, I found upon the stairs half a 
dozen men armed with halberts, whom I no sooner prepared 
to resist, but the chief of them told me, that they came not to 
me from the governor, but from my good friend the Duke 
of Montmorency, son to the Duke I formerly mentioned. 
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^od that he ca^e to towa late that night, in his way from 
XiaQguedoQ (of which he wajs governor) to Paris; and that 
he desired lue if I loved him, to rise presently and come to 
:him, assuring ma further that this was most true ; hereupon 
.wishing the^m to retire themselves, I dref^t myself and went 
wkti them ; they conducted me to the great hall of the Go- 
vernor, where the Duke of Montmosrency and divers others 
cavaliers had been dancing with the ladies ; I went presently 
to the Duke of Montmorency, who taking me a little aside, 
told me that he had h^ard of the passages betwixt the Go- 
vernor and me, and ihi^ I had sent him a challenge ; howb^t 
j^hat he conceived men in his place w,ere not bound to answer 
•as private persons, for thos^ thii^s they did by vertue of 
their office : nevertheless that I sbou'd have satisfaction in 
as ample manner as I cou'd rea^nably .de^re. Hereupon 
;bringing me with him to the. Governor, he freely told me 
.that now he knew who I was, he cou'd do no less than assv»re 
ine that he was sorry for what was done, and desired me to 
jtake this for satisfaction ; the Duke of Montmorency here- 
upon said presently, C'est assez ; it is enough. I then turn- 
ing to him, demanded whether he wou'd have taken this sa^ 
tisfaction in the like case ? he said yes. After tlib, turning 
.to the Governor, I demanded the same question, to which be 
answered, that he wou'd have taken the same satisfaction and 
less too; f kissing my hand, gave it him, who embraced me 
and so this business ended. * 

After some compliments past between the Duke of Mont- 
.morency, who remembered the great love his father bore 
•me, whidi he desired to continue in his person, and putting 
me in mind also our being educated together for awhile, de- 
manded whether I woukl go with him to Paris ? I told him 
that I was engaged to the Low-Countr eys, but that where- 
soever I was, I should be his most humble servant. 

My imployment with the Duke of Savoy in Languedoc, 
■being thus ended, I went from Lions to Geneva, where I 
found also my fame had prevented my coming, for the next 
morning after my arrival, the state taking notice of me, sent 
a messenger in their name to congratulate my being there, 
and presented me with some flaggons of wine, desiring me, 
(if I stayed there any while) to see their fortifications, and 
^ive my opinio^ of them ; which 1 did, and told them I 
thought they were weakest where they thought themselves 

N 6 
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the strongest ; which was on the hilly part, where indeed 
they had made great fortifications ; yet as it is a rule in war, 
that whatsoever may be made by art, may be destroyed by 
art again, I conceived they had need to fear the approach of 
an enemy on that part rather than on any other: They re- 
plyed that divers great soldiers had told tbem the same ; and 
that they would give the best order that could to serve theoK' 
selves on that side. 

Having rested here some while to take physick (my 
health being a little broken with long travel) I departed after 
a fortnight's stay to Basil, where taking a boat upon the 
river, I came at length to Strasbourg, and from thence went 
to Heydelbourg, where I was received again by the Prince 
Elector and Princess with much kindness, and viewed at lei- 
sure the fair library there, the gardens and other rarities of 
that place, and here I found my horses 1 lent to Sandilands 
in good i^ight which I then bestowed upon some servants of 
the prince, in way of retribution for my welcome thither. 
From hence * Sir George Calvert and myself went by water 
for the most part to the Low-Countreys, where taking leave 
of each other, I went straight to his Excellency, who did exr 
-ttraordinarily welcome me, insomuch that it was observed that 
he did never outwardly make so much of any one as my self. 

It happened this summer, that the Low-Countrey Army 
was not drawn into the field, so that the Prince of Orange 
past his time at playing at chess with me after dinner ; or in 
going to Reswick with him to see his great horses, or in mak^ 
ing love ; in which also he used me as his companion; yet so 
that I saw nothing openly more tiian might argue a civil fa- 
miliarity. When I was at any time from him, I did by his 
good leave endeavour to raise a troop of horse for the l^uke 
of Savoy ^s service, as having obtained a commission to that 
purpose for my brother William, then an officer in the Low- 
Country. Having these men in readiness, 1 sent word to the 
Count Scarnafigi Uiereof, who was now ambassador in Eng- 
land, telling him tliat if he would send money my brother was 
ready to go. 

Scarnafigi answered me, that he expected money in Eogr 
land, and that as soon as he received it, he would send over 

* Afterwards Lord Baltimore. See an acconnt of bim in the eat&- 
logue of royal and noble authors, vol. li.. 
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io mu^ as "woukl pay an hundred horse : but a peace be- 
twixt him and the Spaniard being concluded not long after 
at Asti, the whole charge of keeping this horse fell upon me, 
without ever to this day receiving any recompence. 

Winter now approaching, and nothing more to be done 
for that year, I went to the Brill, to take shipping for Eng- 
land; Sir Edward Conway, who was then governor at that 
place, and afterwards Secretary of State, taking notice of 
my being there, came to me, and invited me every day to 
come to him, while I attended only for a wind ; which serv- 
ing at last for my journey, Sir Edward Conway conducted 
me to the ship, into which a soon as I was entered, he caused 
•six pieces of ordnance to be discharged for my farewell ; I 
was scarce gone a league into the sea, when the wind turned 
contrary, and forced me back again. Returning thus to the 
-Brill, Sir Edward Conway welcomed me as before; and now 
• after some three or four days, the wind serving, he conduct- 
ed me sigain to the ship, and bestowed six volleys of ord- 
nance upon me. I was now about half way to England, 
when a most cruel storm arose, which tore our sails and spent 
ear masts, insomuch that the master of our ship gave us all 
for lost, as the wind was extream high and together con- 
trary ; we were carried at last, though with much difficulty, 
back again to the Brill, where Sir Edward Conway did con- 
gratulate my escape ; saying, he believed certainly, that 
'(considering the weather,) I must needs be cast away. 

After some stay here with my former welcome, the wind 
being now fair, I was conducted again to my ship by Sir Ed- 
ward Conway, and the same volleys of shot given me, and 
was now scarce out of the haven when the wind again turned 
contrary, and drove me back : this made me resolve to try 
my fortune here no longer; hiring a small barque therefore, 
I went to the Sluice, and from thence to Ostend, where find- 
ing: company, I went to Brussels ; in the inn where I lay 
here, an ordinary was kept, to which divers noblemen and 
principal officers of the Spanish army resorted ; sitting among 
these at dinner, the next day after my arrival, no man know- 
ing me or informing himself who I was, they fell into dis- 
course of divers matters in Italian, Spanish, and French, and 
at last three of them one after another, began to speak of 
King James my master, in a very scornfull manner ; I 
thought with myself then that if I was a base fellow, I need 
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not take any notice thereof, since no man knew me to b^ ah 
Englishman, or that I did fio much as understand their lan- 
guage ; but my heart burning within me, I putting off ray 
hat arose from the tab|^,and turning myself to those that sat 
at the upper end, who had sa^d nothing to the king my mas- 
. ter's prejudice, I told them in Italian, Son Inglese ; I am an 
Englishman, and should be unworlhy to live if I suflEbr- 
ed the^ words to be spoken of the king, my master ; and 
therewithall turning myself to those who had injured the 
King, I said you have spoken falsely, and I will fight with 
you all ; those at the upper end of the table finding I had ao 
mnch reason on my part, did sharply check those I ques-v 
tioned, and to be brief, made tbem ask the King's forgive- 
ness, wherewith also the King's health being drank round 
about the table, I departed thence to Dunkirk, and thence to 
Graveling, where I saw, though unknown, an English gen- 
tlewoman enter into a nunnery there ; I went thence to Ca- 
.lais, it was now extream foul weather, and I could find no 
master of a ship willing to adventure, to sea ; howbeit my 
impatience was such, that I demanded of a poor fisherman 
there whether he would go, he answered his ship was worse 
than any in the haven, as being open above and without any 
deck, besides that it was old, but, saith he, I cture for my life 
as little as you do, and if you will gg, my boat is at your 
service. 

1 was now scarce out of the haven, when a high grown sea 
had almost overwhelmed us, the waves coming in very fast 
into our ship, which we laded out again the best we could ; 
notwithstanding which we expected every minute to be cast 
away : It pleased God yet before we were gone, six leagues 
into the sea to cease the tempest, and give us a fair passage 
ov^ to the Downs, where afler giving God thanks for my 
delivery from this most needless danger that ever I did run, 
I went to London ; I had not been here ten days, when a 
quartan ague seized on me, which held me for a year and an 
half without intermission, and a year and an half longer at 
spring and fall ; the good days I had during all this sickness, 
I imployed in study, the ill being spent in as sharp and long 
.fitts as J think ever m&n endured, which brought me at last 
to be so lean and yellow, that scarce any man did know me. 
It happened during this sickness, that I walked abroad one 
day towards WhiteliaU, where meeting with one Emerson> 
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who iipoke very disgraoefull words of Sir Robert Harley, 
being then my d^r friend^ my weakness could not hinder 
me to be sensibjb of my friend's dishonour, shaking him 
therefore by a long beard he wore, I stept a little aside and 
drew my sword in the street, Captain Thomas Scriven, a 
friend of mine being not far off on one side, and divers friends 
of his on the other side ; all that saw me, wondered bow I 
could gOj being so weak and consumed as I was, but much 
more that I would offer to fight ; howsoever Emerson instead 
of drawing his sword, ran away into Suffolk House, and af- 
terwards informed the Lords of the Counsel of what I had 
done ; who not long after sending for me, did not so much 
reprehend my taking part with my friend, as that I would 
adventure to fight being in such a bad condition of health. 
Before I came wholy out of my sickness. Sir George Villiers 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham, came into the King's fa- 
vour : this cavalier meeting me accidentally at the * Lady 
Stanop's hous6, came to me, and told me he had heard so 
much of my worth, as he would think himself happy if by 
his credit with the King, he could do me any service ; I 
humbly thanked him, but told him that for the present I had 
need of nothing so much as of health, but that if ever I had 
ambition, I should take the boldpess to make my address by 
him. 

fTo be resumed.) 



MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 

(Resumed from page 175.J 

Thb Romans were allowed to enter into a marriage con- 
tract at the age of seven years. A written agreement was, 
most commonly drawn up, and witnessed by the friends of 
both parties, and a ring was given to the women as a pledge. 
We learn from the authority of Suetonius, that no espousals 
were deemed valid except such as were consummated by 
the nuptials within two years. The Romans were not allow- 
ed to intermarry with any other nation, and at one time 
there was a law prohibiting the Patricians and Plebians 
from thus uniting themselves. With regard to the time of 

• Catherine, -daughter of Francis Lord Hastings, first mfe of Philip 
Lord Stanhope, afterwards created £arl of Chesterfiel d. . 
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performing this ceremony, the Romans were very supersti- 
tious ; several months and Certain days were deemed inausi- 
picious. The most favourable season was the month of June. 
The matrimonial rites were performed three different ways, 
Ist with solemn sacrifices and ofierings of burnt cakes by the 
Pantt/ex Maxtmus^ and the Flamen Dialis — ^this mode was 
deemed as the most sacred ; 2d when the parties bound 
themselves together by the ceremony of giving and taking a 
piece of money ; 3d when the woman, with the consent of 
her friends, had lived with the man a whole year, without 
being absent from his bed three nights. A singular custom 
was observed in dressing the bride, which was, to divide her 
hair with the head of a spear. Critics are divided as to the 
origin of this ceremony. Ovid alludes to it in his FasH — 
. ** Comat virgineas hasta recurva comas." 

She was then crowned with a chaplet of flowers, clothed 
in a common tunic fastened with a girdle, which the bride- 
groom was to unloosen, and covered with a veil. Thus arrayed 
she was led to the bridegroom's house by three youths 
peculiarly attired. 

Five torches w^ere carried to light her, and a distaff and 
spindle were likewise borne along with her. The door- 
posts were bound with woollen lists, and coated over with 
melted tallow to keep out infection and sorcery ; they were 
then wreathed with various kinds of flowers. Virgil alludes 
to this custom in his ^Eneid ; speaking of Dido, he says, 

" A marble temple stood within tlie grove, 
Sacred to death and to her murdered love ; 
That honor'd chapel she had hung around, 
With snowy fleeces, and with garlands crown'd." 

Nothing was considered more ominous than for a bride to 
touch the threshold with her feet when she entered the house ; 
therefore, upon arriving there, her attendants were careful 
to lift her over. Upon her entrance, the keys of the house 
were delivered to her, and her husband presented her with 
two vessels, one containing fire, and the other water, em- 
blematical of the purity of the marriage state. The wedding 
feast was generally splendid and accompanied with music. 
Nuts were thrown to the younger part of the family by the 
bridegroom, indicating, according to Catullus, that he had 
done with childish sports^ and was about to enter upon. a 
more important pursuit than tliat of mere pleasure. " Give 
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nuts to the boys, you have played long enough with them 
*y<5ur8elf, prepare now for the nuptial song; give nuts to the 
boys." Virgil, in one of his eclogues, alludes to tlie same 
custom : — 



Prepare the lights 



O Mopsuii, and perform the bridal rites : 
Scatter thy nuts among the scrambling boys/* 

The genial bed was then prepared by women who had 
never been married but to one man : they placed the bride 
in it with great ceremony. It was then lawful for the hus- 
band to enter and unloose the eesttis or marriage girdle. 
This custom was of great antiquity, and is often referred t6 
in the old Greek poets, more particularly by Homer, M os- 
chus, and Museus. It was usual for the bridegroom, on the 
-following day, to invite all his old friends and acquaintance, 
'and have another splendid banquet, which was called re- 
potia. There were two kinds of divorce among the Ro- 
mans — the one consisted in breaking off the contract or 
espousals, and the other was the separation afler the mar- 
riage itself; the former was intitled repudium, and the latter 
divortium. Romulus allowed this privilege only to the men. 
Kennett, in his Roman Antiquities, states the common mode 
of divorce, which was by sending a bill to the woman, con- 
taining reasons of the separation, and the tender of all her 
goods which she brought with her. Or else it' was per- 
formed in her presence before sufficient witnesses, with the 
formalities of tearing the writings, refunding the portion, 
taking away the keys, and turning the woman out of doors. 
In process of time, it was legal for the woman, upon shewing 
sufficient cause, to sue for a divorce. In the Lex Poppeea 
amongst the Romans, it was ordered that no woman under 
fifty, should marry a man of sixty, and no man under sixty, 
^ a woman of fifty; but Justinian repelled this law. 



THE LOUNGER'S PIC NIG. 

" Dulce est desipere in loco."— Hor. 
** 'Tis sweet to trifle now and then." 

NoTlV. 

THE MAGICIAN. 

A merchant of Marseilles having left twenty guineas 
on his counter, which were taken away ; and, as it was sus- 
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pected, by some p^son in the family. Having made all the 
search possible, without success, he, at length, addressed him- 
flelf to.Lavin6, a celebrated magician. The conjuror, ao 
cording to custom, conlQdently assured him, tliat, if the money 
was gone to hell itself, he would find means to bring it back. 
He was to receive a louis d'or for his pains; and, in order 
to undertake the aiSair methodically, he requested a b'st of 
the names of all the persons in the merchant's family, which 
was accordingly complied with. He again desired, that all 
the family, not one excepted, should be present the next day, 
which was in like manner executed. Laving accordii^ly 
appeared the next morning, bringing under his arm, a black 
6pck, and in his hand, an old book, growh greasy with being 
thumbed over on these occasions. This book he pretended 
to be cabalistical, and to contain all the secrets of his art. 
Upon entering, be asked the merchant, if all the family were 
present? to which being answered in the affirmative, the 
conjuror ordered them to be all brought into one room. 
Opposite this chamber was another, which he kept for lum^ 
self, to perform his incantations with some solemnity. He 
now ordered the windows of both chambers, to be shut^soiia 
not to admit the least light : after which, he began the incan- 
tation with the most incomprehensible solemnity. After this, 
he informed the merchant, that the thief was actually in $he 
house, and should ^oon be discovered by the crowing of bis 
cock, which never failed on such occasions. " But," conti- 
nued he, ^' I hope, sir, you will not be displeased with me, 
should the devil carry the thief away with him. The devil, 
sir, is a very thrifty sort of a gentleman, and will have his 
reward ; and truly, it is but reasonable that he should do 
nothing for nothing." AH this he said with an air, very 
proper to impose on the ignorant. After this, unperceived 
in the dark, he rubbed the cock with lamp-black, and, call- 
ing all the family by their names, he ordered them to ap- 
proach one afler the other in the dark, and lay their hands 
on the cock's wings, assuring them, that such was his gift, 
that he would no scM>ner feel the hand of the thief, than he 
would discover him by crowing, and the devil would take 
him bodily away. A -servant maid, who was actually guilty, 
passed by the cock without touching him, imagining that this* 
would save her from the discovery the cock would otherwise 
make, by crowing. Every one of the family, as they ap- 
proached, laid their hands on th^ cock^ as conscious of their 
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own ionocence, she only excepted ; as fearing if she toiMb^d 
bim, he would feel her guilty band, and discover her by 
x»rowing. All had passed by, but the cock was still silent, when 
Juavin^, throwing open the windows, desired every one to 
lipproach, and shew their hands. All, it seems, were black- 
jened but the maid's, when La vine, catching her by the arm, 
Juried out, ^ Here is the thief.' In short, she was so much 
jpurprised with his peremptory manner, that she confessed 
t)a» fact, and restored the money. 

THB ARTIST. 

On the second day, (^$ays R^ley^ in his liinerantf) I en- 
jgaged the artist to dinner, and amongst other matter, rendered 
peculiarly laughable by his gestures and broken English, he 
l^mused us with an account of his separation from his wife, 
some years previous ** Ah, Monsieur Romney I" began 
my guest, " I am ver much please to see you so happy vid 
your leetel vife 1 By gar I vould have no devil blue if I had 
Jbetel vife. Now, sair, I vonce had leetel vife^ and I wilt 
tell you a story about Madame Roget, dat vas, Madame le 
jDkble, dat is, for what Roget do care. Now sair, my vife 
vas ver pr^t, and ver much accomplish. — She sing^a de song 
vat you call Old Toweler, and de^Beautiful Sarvent, like a cb 
nightingale. And she vas ver good vife too, for English 
vife ; — ^roasta de beef, boila de pudding, scokl in de kitchen--*- 
sometimes in de parlor; — she vas vant to be vat you call de 
grey horse ; but by gar I did choose to be de'grey horse my^ 
self. Von day, sair, I must tell you, I did see in de market- 
place, looking at de lobster, de salmon, de soal, a gentil- 
homme vid his coat button up to his shin — vat you call de 
genteel shabby — but for all dat he vas ver shanty, but his 
hair vas a leetel out of his hat. So, sair, it shock a me ver 
much to see de gentilhomme smack a de lip at de good ting 
in de market, and purchase noting. Maybe,' tink I, de gen* 
tilhomme cash be all at de bank, or he vould not stand so 
long vid his hand in his pocket, and purchase noting, for he 
vas very shante, but his hair vas a leetet out of his hat So 
sair, I did ask a de gentilhomme to dine vid me. But ven I 
did bring him to my lodgement, Madame Roget did cry out, 
sacre Dieul vat lousy beggar you get dere? You vill tink, 
flair, dis affront a me much, to call a de gentilhomme da 
lousy beggar ; for he was very shante, but his hair vas a. 
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leetel out of his hat. Now, sair, as de gentilhomme coat vas 
rader shabby, I take him to my vardrobe, and I say, help a 
yourself. So he did pull off his coat, and by Gar, sair, dere 
vas noting but the skin — vat you call de bare back, for he 
had no shirt. I vas ver much shock at dis, for he was very 
8hant6, but his hair vas a little out of his hat. Veil, sair, ven 
he vas dress in my shirt and my coat, he did look ver veil— 
ver veil indeed — ^and Madame Roget no tink hint lousy beg- 
gar at all. Den, sair, he had ver good appetite — vat you call 
stomach — but de vine did make him ver much indispose vid 
de vertigo in de head, dat by Gar he could not stand, and he 
vas ver much for sick ; so I put him in my best bed. Now, 
sair, in de morning, eleven o'clock did come — twelve o'clock 
did come — but he no come — so I did go up to his chambre, 
and ven I open de door, by Gar ! dere did come out ver bad 
smell — vat you call stink a la diable. And, sair, I did see by 
de bedside my silver tabatier, and my gold vatch, vorth fifty 
guinea; — and I did say, ' ah ! ah ! sair, vat you do vid my 
vatch and my tabatier? you pick a my pocket:' and de 
gentilhomme did reply, * de vatch vas to know de hour, and 
'd^ tabac to snuff avay de bad smell ! So I vas satisfy, for he 
was very shante, but his hair vas a leetel out of his hat. 
'Now, sair, de gentilhomme vas ver much skill in de opera 
ballet : so he undertake to teach Madame Roget, de grand 
rigadoon, vich vas more dan I could expect for he teach a my 
vife for noting. Now, sair, von day I did send my violin — for 
I vas teach a de music den — to de house of de laty to accom^ 
pany de grand piano ; but ven I did open de case, ^ere va* 
no stick fiddle. So I did run home quite out of de breath, 
and I did say to my boy, * by Gar ! I vill vip horse you — 
vere is my stick fiddle ? and vere is mine vife ?' He did say, 

* she vas up a de stair vid de gentilhomme.' Ah I ah I tink 
I, den he vas teach her de grand rigadoon vid my stick-fiddle. 
So I did go up softly for fear of disturb de instruction ; but 
ven I did open de door, ma foi ! I did see de gentilhomme 
vid his arm round de neck of my vife. As you may tink, 
sair, I vas ver much enrage at dis. * Ah ! ah ! Madame Ro- 
get,' said I, • vat you do vid a gentilhotnme V And she say, 

* hold a your tongue — de gentilhomme teach a me a de grand 
rigadoon.' So you may tink, sair, I vas ver much oblige to 
"de gentilhomme, for he vas skill in de opera ballet, and teach 
a my vife for noting — vich vas more dan I could expect} for 
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he Was very shant^, but his hair vas a leetel out of his hat. 
iSo, sair, yen I did rise out of my bed de next morning, I did 
inquire for my vife, and I could no find )ier : so I did say to 
de fiUe de chambre, ^ vere is Madame Roget?' and she did 
iqake for answer, ^she vas gone out vid de gentilhomme.' 
Ah ! ah ! tink I to myself, teach a de grand rigadoon so soon 
in de morning I But, sair, ven I did look a my bureau, by 
Gar it vas open, and all. my — vat you call money — de note 
— de gold— -de silverrrvas all gone. So, sair, de gentil- 
homme eat a my beef-— -drink a my vine-— take a my coat, my 
shirt, my tabatier, and my vatch — he dirty my best bed — 
steal a my monies — and by Gar, sair, to make a de conclu* 
«on he did steal a nf^ vife too. But for all dat, he vas very 
shante, but his hair vas a leetel out of his hat." 

MILLWOOD AS SHE SHOULD BE. 

As we were taking cofiee, which Roget prepared after the 
French fashion, and indeed most excellent it was, the waiter 
entered with a manuscript play bill, which ran literally as 
follows :— 

THEATRE. 

MR. BENJAMIN BOULTER's BARN. 

For tfie Benefit of Mrs, and Master Doodle, 
For Tragedy, Comedy, History, Pastoral, Pastoral-comical, 
HistOTical-pastoral, Scene undividable, or Poem unlimited, 
these are your only men." 

This evening will be performed in a most superb manner, 

the Tragedy of 

GEORGE BARNWELL, 

* OR, 

THE LONDON PRENTICE. 

With all the Scenery, Machinery, and Dresses necessary for 
this splendid Piece. 

George Barnwell and Blunt • • • Mr. Cockney. 

Thoroughgood and the Uncle, Mr. Hazard. 

Trueman and Lucy Master Doodle. 

With a Sonff and Hornpipe in Character, 

Millwood, • • • •••••• Mrs. Doodle. 

Who solicits the indulgence of her friends this Evening, on 
account of the delay which will unavoidably take place after 
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the 3d Acty awing to her attendance at the door> to reoeite 
the half price. 

End of the Play, 

RoUa^M Addre99 to the Rruvtans by Mr, Cockney, 

To which will be added a faamourotra and truly laughable 

Farce^called^ 

THE FREEDOM OF ELECTION. 

Sir John Barleycorn, thesiicceflssful candidate, Mr. Cockney. 

BiUfBribewell, his Friend, •••• .#•« •.*• ••••Mr. Hazard. 

Frank Freedrink, who brought in Sir John • • • •Mast Ddodie* 

Mrs. Doublechalk, the patriotic Landlady • • • • Mii8.I>oodle< 

Who will speak an Epilogue seated on a beer barrel. 

Pity One ShUling.-^GaUery, '^Sixpence, 

The barn door will be open for the better sort of people at six 

o'clock, but those who go to the gaUery must 

come through the pig sty. 

A Musician toanted* A Blind Fiddler won*t do. 

This curious bill of fare produced an irresistible eSecU 
and completely routed the Devil Blue, as monsieur would 
have expressed it. 

^^ A play and farce performed by four people, must be 
worth seeing," said Ann. 

^' By Gar, it is like vat Shaspear say^" observed Roget« 
*' von man in his time play many part, his acts being se- 
venty ages." 

" Stop, my good friend," said I, " you are sixty-three 
wide in your calculation. Seven ages is the text." 

" Veil, never mind," replied he; " vatever de text be, de 
sermon is goot. Vat say you, Madame Romney? Shall we 
go to de play trough de pig sty or de barn door ? I confess 
and profess I have ho predilection of de former, but just as, 
you please." 

The propasal was instantly agreed to, and a little before 
seven we entered the barn door, and seated by a small table, 
found the representative of Millwood painted, patched, and 
curled. " This is hansel," she observed, as we placed three 
shillings in her hand. Then turning aside, out of delicacy, I 
suppose, she bedewed them with a copious sprinkling of sa* 
Itva, and continued, " that's for luck. WoukI you choose a 
bill, ma'am ?" addressing my wife. They are only written 
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ones^ but my Bobby iinrites such a beautifbl hand, that the 
quality pefers them. 

** We are likely to have a good house to-night/' observed 
the representative of Millwood. " When the gentry cornea 
80on^ I always thinki it a good sign ; and we are sure of a 
great half price. — Some coming to the gallery, I see. Whil- 
elmina, where are you ? — mind the pig-sty, you slut. As I 
was observing, sir, I always makes great benelQts* Civility 
is a pleasant thing. If some of your vulgar folks stood at the 
door, the gentry would be disgusted, and as I says, civility 
costs nothing. You must not expect much from our Barn-" 
well to-night," — lowering her voice — "he's hard upon sixty. 
But mum. He's manager, and that accounts for it. Only 
stay till I comes on. Perl\^ps I flatter myself, but I never yet 
saw one who understood the part. There's your delicate 
Millwoods, and your languishing Millwoods; but what is she ? 
I say, sir, what is she 1 Why a common prostitute, and how 
are we to give the character of such people, but by copying 
their manner? If you imitate a bird you must whistle; if a 
pigi you must grunt. When old Barnwell comes on you'll 
be laughing and cracking your jokes ; but don't, I beg you 
won't, for he'll speak to you, you may depend upon't, if you 
do. The night afore last — stand from about the door, you 
ragged rascals, and let the quality come in. — ^Four shillings 
— ^that's right. — Jack where are you ? Light the front lamps 
directly .--So, as I was saying, sir, the manager, night afore 
last, made but a clumsy kind of a die in Rolla, and a gentle- 
man in the pit, cried, * Encore /' upon which the Peruvian 
hero popped up his head, and bawled out, * If you can't be- 
have like a gentleman, you'd better leave the place;' then 
stretched himself out again, and died like% man. 

- THE IMAGINARY DECEASED. 

There lived at Taunton a person of some property, who 
had repeatedly filled the office of overseer with much credit 
and integrity ; he was a remarkably nervous subject, and- 
perhaps carried hypochondria further than any of liis pre- 
decessors. He would keep the house for several weeks, 
under an idea of danger in going abroad. Sometimes he 
was a cat, seated on his hind quarters, and occasionally 
spitting at the person who brought him food ; at ot!iera, he 
would fancy himself a tea-pot, and stand with one arm a- 
kimboo like the handle, and the other stretched out like the 
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spout. But his last imaginary state was the most singular ; 
he imagined himself dead, and would not be moved till the 
coffin came. Never having carried his '^ thick coming fan- 
cies" so far before, Mrs. , in serious alarm, sent for a 

surgeon, who addressed him with the usual salutation, " Mr. 
- I ' , how do you do this morning ?*' 

<< Do !" replied he in a low voice, " a pretty question to a 
dead man !" 

" Dead, sir I what do you mean ?" 

*' Yes, I died last Wednesday, the coffin will be here pre- 
sently, and I shall be buried to-morrow." 

The surgeon, a man of sense and skill, immediately 
thought of a scheme that promised success ; with a serious, 
steady countenance he felt his pulse, and shaking his head, 
said, *' I find it is indeed too true ! you are certainly defunct, 
the blood is in a state of stagnation, putrefaction is about to 
take place, and the sooner you are buried the better." 

The coffin arrived, he was carefully placed in it, and car- 
ried towards the church. The surgeon, perfectly acquainted 
with his character, knew where he was vulnerable, and acting 
accordingly, had given instruction to several neighbours how 
to proceed. The procession had scarcely moved a doasen 
yards, when a person stopped to inquire, who they were car* 
rying to the grave ? " Mr. , our late worthy over- 
seer." 

^* What ! is the old rogue gone at last ? a good release, 
for a greater villain never lived." 

The imaginary deceased no sooner heard this attack on 
his character, than he jumped up, and in a threatening pos- 
ture said, *' you lying scoundrel, if I was not dead, Td make 
you suffer for what you say, but as it is, I am forced to sub- 
mit." He then quietly lay down again ; but ere they had 
proceeded half way to church, andther party stopped the 
procession with the same inquiry, and added invective and 
abuse. This was more than our supposed corps could bear; 
he was wrought up to a degree of frenzy, and jumping from 
the coffin, was in the act of following his defamers, when the 
whole party burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, and so 
far abashed this valetudinarian, that, ashamed of the public 
exposure, and awakened to a pro}>er sense of his folly, be 
fought against the weakness, and in the end conquered it. 

From the Pre»» of Oxberry if Co, 8, WMtt Umrt Yard, 
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HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH. 

{Resumed from page 213.J 
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THE QUEEN. 




8. Mulieres opulent* sttrgite« and tudite vocem meun. Poat dies wid 
AJinum md vos conturbemint. Isaiabj'* 



She is walking out from her palace, accompanied by two 
of her ladies and her jester. Death having previously desr 
poiled the motley personage of his habliments, and grotesque- 
ly decorated himself therewith, is forcibly dragging away 
the queen. The fool attempts ineffectually to protect her, 
whilst the female attendants join in the lamentations of their 
mistress. 

(To be Resumed.) 

WALKING HILLS. 



It will be scarcely believed that there are hills in France 
that are locomotive, and proceed every year a certain dis- 
tance from the place they had stood in during the former ; 
Vol. II.] o [No. XL 
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they are now near the tillage of Opoetere^ a mile distance 
from Maastice. 

They are formed of fine jsand and are about fifty feet 
high ; it may naturally be supposed that such considerable 
masses of matter are slow in their movements in proportion 
to their bulk, and the fact is, that they do not advance more 
than from ten to twelve feet yearly. The phenomenon was 
first observed about sixty years ago, and since that time they 
have passed over, in the direction from North to South, about 
twenty acres of land. Nothing can arrest the progress of 
these gigantic travellers ; if they happen to meet trees in 
their way they seize them and oblige them to bear them 
company. The countryfolk, as may be well-supposed, do 
not mudi like the entry of such guests upon their lands^ and 
therefore have endeavoured to check them by cutting a ditch 
across their path and turning into it the water of a neighbour- 
ing stream; but the hills were not to be stopped so easily; 
they proceeded directly into the ditch, and as they dammed 
up the new current of the water, it was obliged to retire into 
its former channel. Since they have discovered the inefii* 
cacy of their means, they even let the unwelcome visitants 
pursue their journey in peace, and they now quietly travel 
in a Northern direction, leaving void one portion of land as 
they occupy another. The marvellous in this phenomenon 
vanishes when it is known that the wind is the cause of it. 
The same thing takes place on the coast of Normandy, Bri- 
tanny, Guienne^ and Gascony, and indeed almost all places 
where there are sand hills. Such hills are a great injury to 
^U lands upon which they settle, and if the proprietors neg- 
lect to arrest their progress, which is only to be done by skil- 
ful planting, their ruin, in all probability, ensues. 

Here there is no middle way, either vigorous measures 
itiust be adopted to repress the evil or patience collected to 
endure it. A community of benedictine monks in a district 
where such hills were common, were, in the last century, in 
consequence of their neglect, compelled to quit the monastery 
and take refuge elsewhere, for the hills having passed through 
a stream and over the walls of a church-yard, were beginning 
to press against those of the church itself, which they have 
actually since buried beneath them. 

A similar accident happened during the life-time of Mon- 
' tague. Several dwelling houses were buried beneath hills 
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t>f this kind. The inhabitants, says the philosopher of Art- 
gord, declare that the sea has made such rapid progress 
against them, that they have, ivithin a short time, lost two 
miles of ground. The same is heaped into hills that moire, 
and make inroads on the land. 

Not far from the town of St. Paul de Leon, in the depart* 
ment of the Cot^ du Nord, those sands have travelled a space 
of sixty-three miles since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and they are now at no great distance from the town 
itself. " I have," says the author of a journey into the 
•Finisterre department, seen from the high road leading to 
Le NevNi,^ an immense sand hill hanging over and menacing 
the inhabitants of St. Paul, for whose safety I entertain the 
greatest apprehensions." 

Bufibn likewise remarks, with respect to this district, that 
it seems to give credibility to what has been written, both 
hy ancients and moderns, concerning the sand storms in the 
deserts of Africa, which are said to have swallowed up whole 
armies. 



ORIENTAL PETITION. 

Thb following translation from the beautiful idiom of the 
oriental languages, not having been published on Hastings' 
trial, will be new to most of our readers. The murder of our 
Nuncaucar was more relied upK)n in the impeachment, than 
that of the supposed writer's husband, one of the native prin- 
ces, said to have been strangled by order of Mr. Hastings. 

To the most mighty servant of the most powerful Prince 
George, King of England. — The lonely and humble slave of- 
misery, comes praying for mercy to the father of children. 

Most mighty 5ir, — ^May the blessings of God ever shine 
upon thee, may the sun of glory shine round thy head, may 
the gates of pleasure, plenty, and happiness, be ever open 
to thee and thine, may no sorrow distress thy days, may no 
grief disturb thy nights, may the pillow of peace kiss thy 
cheeky and the pleasure of imagination attend thy dreams, 
and when length of years shall make thee intireiy engag- 
ed fr(HQ all earthly, joys^ and the curtain of death shall gently 
close round thy last sleep of human existence, may the angels 
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of thy God attend thy bed, and take care that the expiring' 
lamp of thy life shall not receive one single blast to hasten 
its extinction. . 

. Oh, hearken to the voice of distress, and grant the prayer 
of thy hunit^e vassal ; spare, oh spare, the father of my chil- 
dren, save the husband of my bed, my partner, my all that's 
dear. Consider, O mighty sir, that he did not become rich 
by iniquity, tliat ^hat he possessed was the inheritance of 
the most noble and illustrious ancestors, who when the thun« 
der of Great Britain was not heard on tlie plains of Hindos- 
tan, reaped their harvest in quiet, and enjoyed their patri- 
mony unmolested. Remember thy own commandment, the 
commandment of Englishmen, that thou shalt not kill, and 
obey the orders of Heaven; give me back my husband, my 
Almas AH Cawn, take all our wealth, strip us of* our jewels 
and precious stones, of our gold and silver, but take not 
away the life of my husband. Innocence is seated on his 
brow, the milk of human kindness flows round his heart; let 
us go wander through the desarts; let us become tillers and 
labourers in those delightful spots, of which he was once lord 
and master ; but spare, O mighty sir, spare his life ; let not 
the instrument of death be lifted up against him, for he has 
committed no crime except having vast treasures ; by grati- 
tude we had them, though at present thou hast taken them 
by force. We will remember th^e in our prayers, and for- 
get we were ever rich and powerful. My children, the chil- 
dren of Almas Ali Cawn, and thy petitioner, for the life of 
him who gave them life — ^we beseech thee from the author of 
our existence — ^loveliness — by the tender mercies of the most 
enlightened souls of Englishmen, by the honour, the virtue, 
and the maternal feelings of thy most gracious queen, whose 
numerous offspring must be so dear to her, when the misera- 
ble wife, thy petitioner, beseeches thee to spare her husband's 
life, and restore him to her arms, thy God will reward thee, 
thy country will thank thee, and she who now petitions will 
ever pray for thee if thou grantest the prayer of thy humble 
vassal. 

This petition, it is said, was presented by the wife of 
Almas Ali Cawn, to governor Hastings, who, after he had 
read it, gave orders for Almas Ali Cawn to be strangled, 
which was immediately done, and his greisit wealth taken by 
Hastings. Independent Observer. 
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RECEIPT TO MAKE A MODERN TRAGEDY. 

Takb a brave hero and a villain, load one with all the vir- 
taes, and the other with all the vices that ever were in exis- 
tence ; jumble them well together, so that sometimes one, 
sometimes the other may be uppermost. Let the piece be 
well fermented with battles, and every now and then sprin-. 
kJe over the whole a few scenes of love; let it all boil toge- 
ther for ^ye acU, then let it stand three days to cool, and 
aflerwards serve it up for the stage. 

LITERARY CONTRASTS. 

Th^ ultimate sale of the copy-right of Paradise Lost, pro^ 
duced to Milton's widow eight pounds ; and Dryden received 
from Tonson two pounds, thirteen shillings^ and ninepence, 
for every hundred lines of his poetry. 

In October 1812, the copy-right of Cowper's Poems was 
put to sale among the members of the trade, in thirty-two 
shares. Twenty of these shares were sold at 4^212 a share, 
including printed copies in quires to the amount of ^^82, 
which each purchaser was to take at a stipulated price, and 
twelve shares were retained in the hands of the proprietor. 
This work, consisting of two octavo volumes, was satisfacto- 
rily proved at the sale to nett sf 834 per annum. It had 
only two years of copy right, and yet this same copy right, 
with the printed copies, produced, estimating the twelve 
shares which were retaihed, at the same price as those which 
were sold, the sum of 6764/. 

Expense of the last edition of Shakspeare's Works, in 21 
volumes : The edition consisted of 1250 copies, making 21 
volumes in octavo, and each copy was published in boards 
"for eleven guineas : 

Paper, 1614 reams 7| quires, .' ^3345 3 

Printing 136 sheets, at 

^2. 10,. ^340. . .^,Q ,. ^ 

Printing 51 1| sheets, at > I7iw 14 o 

j£2. 14.. 4^1379. 14. 






Mr. Reed, ^£300. 1 „,•, >„x r. « 

Mr.Harri;, 100.} ^"•"^^ "^ ^ » 

Engraving a head, 15 

Rep. plates, paper, and printing, 27 17 11 

Assignment, and altering Index, •••••••• 17 8 
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Incident, • • •••»•• 6 II 6 

Four sets of the late edition, and sets of \ qq m n 

the present, for Editors, / *^ *" " 

Advertisements, Sec, &c 62 I 



j^5683 4 6 



THE TALKING DOGS. 
(Resumed from page 222,J 

I WAS quite in deiljpair at this fatal resolution ; I felt all the 
horribleness of the crime which Ruperta was about to comr 
mit ; but I did not dare, nor indeed was I able, to prevent 
her. Besides, in the motive of the crime itself there was 
something which overawed me, and commanded my respect. 
I resolved to follow my mistress, that I might see the end of 
this tragedy, and that I might protect her in case of need. 

Soipio. I begin to tremble, Bergancio. 

Bergancio, I trembled too when the midnight hour struck. 
The punctual servant came, bare-footed, with a dark lantern 
in her hand, and knocked at Ruperta's door. She had been 
ready for a long while. The servant conducted her to the 
chamber of the young Ferdinand, which she opened wiUl a 
roaster-key ; and then, putting the lantern into the hands of 
my mistress, she hurried away, without saying a word. Ru- 
perta entered the chamber with a firm step, unsheathed the 
dagger with a furious gesture, and advanced towards the bed 
of the young man, who was wrapped in profound slumber. 
She opened the curtains, and turned the light on the unfor- 
tunate Ferdinand, that she might find the spot where his 
heart lay. Then, uttering the name of the husband whom 
she adored, she raised the dagger to strike. But the beauty 
of Ferdinand, who resembled a sleeping angel, the sweet 
smiles which half openM his rosy lips, and displayed his 
pearly teeth, his long darkjeye-lashes resting on his glowing 
cheeks, the look of sweetness and of peace, which heighteiied 
the splendour of his charms, arrested the uf^ifted arm of Ru- 
perta. She stood motionless, amazed, and not daring to 
strike. The dagger soon fell Trom her hand, and the noise 
of its fall awakened Ferdinand, who, at first surprised and 
terrified, leaped from his bed, and ran to seize his sword. I 
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hftstened then to defend my nustre^: there was no need of 
my assistanoe. She had fallen on her knees, and, placing 
tbe lantern on the ground, she stretched out her si^ppUant 
hands. " Forgive," said she, with a submissive voice, " forr 
give a weak and tender woman, Don Ferdinand) who wislieiiJL 
to pierce your bosom, who would have done it, if the.,nj[ere 
sight of you had not disarmed hen Behold the uafprtunate 
Bupierta; that name should remind. you of tlie crime of your 
father, and of the motive of my fury against you. Spare 
me* Don Ferdinand, I feel that I sl^alljove life, if I am in- 
de,bted for it to you." 

These word^, and the beauty of R^perta, which her terror, 
and the attitude in wliich she appeared, rendered still more 
touching, made a sudden impression on the handsome youxig 
man. He hast^ned to raise the faithful widow, he threw him- 
self at her feet, and strove to dispel her fears by protesta^ 
Uom full of respect and tendf^rt^e^s. He told her, as briefly 
a0 possible, that his father had recently died, and that the re- 
ineml^cance of his cr^fne ought to be, buried in his grav^; 
lhat» however^ if Ruperta still wished to revenge it on an in- 
nocent person, he offered his heart to her bipws, a heart which 
VQS %]£eady too deeply wounded, by the celestial charms of 
his enemy. He presented to her the dagger, and bared hi^ 
bpsom to her. Ruperta threw it. to a distance from her. 
Sofne tears, which she no doubt gave to the memory of her 
husband, fell upon her hapd, and Don Ferdinand, who ber 
came more bold, dried them up with his. lips. The faithful 
widow,, nevertheless, defended herself; she wished to go back 
to h^r chamber ; but the young man represented to her that 
d»e nvight be seen, that, her honour might thus be injure^, 
and that« therefore, it wpi^ld be better for her tp stay till the 
morning. I know not how it happened that, while this dia- 
logue was carrying oi^, the lantern was overturned, and the 
light went outt It was then no longer possible for Ruperta 
to find her way. For my part, I could see nothing more that 
passed in the.cbamher, and I could not understand what they 
saidi because they bot^ spoke at once, anjd perpetually inter-r 
rupted each other. All that I can .ieil you is, that they soon 
• ceased to speak, and di^t Ferdinand afterwards came to put 
me outside of the door, which he double-locked upon me. I 
do not know what ^eps Ruperta subsequently took, but I 
Jkiiow tliat) from that q^oiiient^ I resolved (o leave her, a^d 
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that I quitted the inn immediately, making many serious re- 
flections on the oaths and the fidelity of inconsolable widows. 
Scipio. I did not expect this sort of winding up of the bu- 
siness. However, it must be owned that it was the most 
natural one which could have happened. 

Berganeio, That may be, but it made me very angry. I 
was tracing my steps to Seville, in one of the hottest days of 
July, when, passing a solitary inn, I remarked, on a stone 
seat which was at the gate, two youths about fourteen or fif- 
teen, ill dressed and tattered, with wretched pieced (^oes, the 
skin of their legs served them-for stockings, and for hats, the 
one of them had an old cap of green cloth, and the other the 
remains of a felt, with scarcely any lining ; they wore frag- 
ments of doublets, which shewed in several places that their 
shirts were in a ragged condition ; and to their sides were fast- 
ened two bits of swords, the belts of which were pack-thread. 
Notwithstanding this poor attire, it was impossible not to 
be struck with the handsome faces, and the lively, agreeable^ 
and acute countenances of these little ragamuffins. I stopped 
to look at them. They had just arrived by difierent roadiE^ 
and were seated opposite to each other. After having sokit-^ 
ed each other with much politeness, one of them be^n the 
conversation. 

*^ Most excellent sir," said he, ^^ I hope I do not commit 
any indiscretion, in asking you if you are a native of this 
country, or if you are merely travelling through it ?" 

'^ Most honourable cavalier," replied the gentleman, ** it 
would be difficult to tell you my country. A traveller like 
. me looks upon himself as a citizen of the world ; and wherever 
I am well off I consider that as my country." — ^ It seems to 
. me," resumed the first, *' that the place where I have the ho- 
nour of meeting you, sir, is not Calculated to induce you t6 
prolong your stay." — " Nor your's either, sir ; but you know 
that those who travel for instruction, should see every thing, 
scorn nothing, and strive to content themselves with even the 
worst houses of entertainment. I will not complain of this» 
since I have the happiness of meeting here such a cavalier as 
you are ; and if you have no objection to our continuing our 
journey together, I own to you that all roads are nearly the • 
same to me." — " They are so to me, most accomplished ca- 
valier," replied the other, '* and I shall be delights! to travel 
with you. My name is Don Pedro del Rincon : my friends 
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caUs me Rinoonnet An aflO^ir of honoar compels me to ab- 
sent myself from Madrid, where my father, out of piety,, 
amuses himself with distributing the little Lent bulls, which 
are bought by the faithful at two pence a-piece. I thought 
it-a religious duty to assist my father in this pious office. It 
was I who carried the bundle containing the bulls, while he 
carried that which held the money. Unluckily, one day, I 
made a mistake as to the bundle, and lost myself too so coni- 
pletely in the streete, that my father had great difficulty in 
finding me again. He did find me, however ; and he took 
me before the magistrate, who appears also to have pi*eviously 
received the king's orders upon the subject. Tbe monarch, 
as you are aware, is severe; and I was banished from the 
court. From that time I have been travelling." 
' ^* As to me, sir," replied the other gentleman, ^'. my name 
18 Don Ferdinand Cortado : my friends call me Cortadillo, 
My father had a very singular taste. He carried always 
about him long slips of parchment, which he carefully ap- 
plied on the dress of the persons who came to see him. Theq 
he bought cloth, and amused himself with cutting and sewing 
this cloth, according to some marks which he bad made on 
the slips of parchment. I pleased myself with sewing the 
pockets, an(f, in consequence of my playing in this way with 
pockets from my childhood, I contracted such a habit ^f it, 
that, in the streets, and among crowds, I could not cast my 
eyes upon a pocket without going to examine whether it was 
well sewn. This made a noise at last, and the magistrate de- 
sired to become acquainted with me. In general, I have 
little inclination to come into the company of the great, and 
therefore, to avoid the fuss of cereponious civilities, and of 
paying and receiving visits, I took the resolution of leaving 
the city. I intended to go to Seville, where, as I have been 
told, one may live in a more retired manner, and just as one 
pleases." 

. '* Well, then, my dear sir," replied Rinconnet, " let us go 
to Seville. I shall be comfortable any where, providing that 
I have your company." 

Saying these words, they cordially embraced each other, 
and then took the road to Seville. 

Scipio. I hope that you did not follow them ? 

Bergancio, Forgive me, my friend, their conversation had 
06 
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amused me, I liked their countenances, and I wais deArods to 
hk of their party. I therefore went and caressed them, they 
received me kindly, and I followed my new masters. 

When they rtoched Seville, their first step was to post 
themsrelves in the market-place, to run upon errancb, and to 
carry the parcels and bargains of those who came there to 
purchase. Tn this manner they picked Up a trifle. They 
Aext put ih^ii' talents in action, and their gains this way were 
inuch greater. One morning that Rincotidet came to thi^ 
market l^teir than usual, Ijortadillo ran up to htm, and p^ 
into his hand a tolerably well-filled purs^. *^ Take this," 
said he, " I have just hooked it from a young ecclesiastii^^ 
who sent me upon an errand. Hide the purse, brother, in 
the fear lest anything should happen." Rinconnet hid the 
purse, and scarcely had^re stowed it into his bos<:>m, ^en an 
ecclesiastic, pale, and out of breath, came to ask the prudent 
Cortadillo if he had not seen a purse, of such and such a 
make, which contained fifteen golden crowns, three rials, 
and eight maravedis. I lost it, added he, while I ^as bar- 
gaining for the things which you carried. Cortadillo, without 
the least change of countenance, replied : — 
• " Mister Licentiate, your purse cannot be lost. It is pro- 
bable that you have put it in some unsafe place."—" There 
is no doubt that I must have put it in an unsafe place," said 
the Licentiate, interrupting him, ** since I no longer have ' 
it." — " It may not be any longer in your possession," said 
Cortadillo, " I can believe it on the word of an honest man 
like you; but it makes a wonderful difierence whether the 
purse is lost, or merely stolen ; for in the latter case it may 
happen that the thief may repent and bring it back, wiUi 
many apologies." — " Ods 'life," exclaimed the ecclesiastic, 
** I will not ask him for any apologies, provided that he will 
make haste to return the purse." 

" Softly, softly, Mr. Licentiate, no petulance. You are 
of a grave profession, in which time should be given for re- 
flection. One day follows another, look you; some give, 
others take ; and so goes the world ; and when all's done we 
ate nothing in the sight of God. The best advice that I can 
give you is, to exhort you to patience. It never does harm, 
and is frequently beneficial. With all this, however, I should 
hot like to be in the shoes of him who took this purse; for 
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•your reverence is in orders^ and to rob an eocl^uastic is» ac- 
cording to tKe letters of ex^omimniicaUony which we call the 
BanHne^ an act of sacrilege." 

<^ I will answer for it that it is so," answered the melan- 
choly Licentiate ; for though I ^xa not yet a priest, I am the 
Sacristan to a convent of nuns, and the money that was in 
the purse is the third part of the income of a small chapel 
which my uncle, the caocMi, resigned to me. It is sacred mo- 
ney, it is blessed money, luid — ?' — ^^ Lord have mercy upon 
us," cried Rinconnet ; good heavens 1 let him who has stolen 
it take care of himself; this purse will do him a mischief! 
Come, come, Mr. Licentiate, the day of judgment will hap- 
pen sometime or other, and then you will know the impu- 
dent fellow, the villain, the wretch, who has dared to steal, 
retain, and make use of the third part of th^ income of a 
-small chapel resigned to you by his reverence your uncle, 
the canon. Now, will you have the goodness to tell me, 
Mr. Sacristan,^ how much the whole chapel may be worth to 
jou^"_» The devil take yqpi I" replied the ecclesiastic ; 
<< am I obliged to give you an account of my benefices 1" 
As he ffiiid diese words be felt in his pocket for his handker- 
chief ; but the handkerchief was no longer there. Corta- 
dillo, while he had been talking all this nonsense to him, had 
got possession of it ; and the unlucky Sacristan went away, 
disconsolate, without money, and without handke.rchief, to 
tell his piteous story to his uncle, the canon. 

While my two rogues were congratulating themselves on 
their adroitness, their joy was a little dashed by * madoet- 
porter like themselves, who said to them^ as he slapped them 
on the shoulder, '* Tell me, gentlemen, are you of the pro- 
fession?" — "What do you mean ?" answered Corti^ille.-^ 
** I mean that you manage your matters marvellously wail ; 
but how happens it that you take the liberty of robbing .m 
this city without having paid yeur respects to Senior Mnni- 
podio! That is a piece of politeness with which no honest 
rogue can in conscience dispense. It is at least necessary to 
have your names entered by this brave man, who is the ^her, 
the master, the support of all our fraternity of cut-puraes. I 
tell you too, as a friend, that it may perhaps, cost you dear, 
if you fail to perform this duty." 

" I thought," said Cortadillo boldly, « tliat thieving was 
an open trade, which every one might freely follow^ But we 

o6 
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ought to respect the laws of the couDtry id whidi we live; 
and if your worship will have the goodness to cpnductus to the 
presence of this illustrious chief, we shall follow yo^ with the 
more confidence, as, we see. plainly that you are a brother." 
" You are .4iuite right in your guess, worthy sir," answer- 
ed the young man. " In fact I am still in my year of pro> 
bation ; but I hope, in the course of three months, to receive 
my degree as a sharper, for the service of the Lord and of 
lall good pec^te!"-T" What 1 for the Lord's service!" ex- 
claimed Cortadilio. ^ I could not have believed that this ba^ 
any thing to. do with our trade !"-r*f Sir," replied the young 
man, *' I am not much of a theologian ; but I can assure you 
that Senior Monipodio has introduced such order into our so- 
' .ciety, that it would be difficult to live more hqlily than we 
live. We repeat the rosary every week, we should scruple 
very much to commit a robbery upon a Friday, and on Sa^ 
turday we would not, for all the world, look at a girl who 
has the name of Mary." 

All this conversation took place in the way to the house of 
Senior Monipodio. 
Sctpio* Have you much farther to go, before you reach it ? 
Bergancio. No, my friend, we are there. Its appearance 
was not very striking. We were introduced into a lower 
room, all the furniture of which consisted of some rush seats, 
foils hung against the wall, a wretched image of the Virgin 
Mary, under which was an alms-box^ and lower down an old 
: earthern pan, filled with holy water. In this room were two 
bravoes by profession^ with hanging mustachoes, large hats 
and swords of a formidably length, three porters, a blind 
• man, and two old men dressed in black, each of whom held 
a string of enormously . sized beads. Shortly after, there 
came in an old woman, who, without speaking to any one, 
.went to the earthen pan, used some of the holy water,, knelt 
before the image, kissed the ground thrice, raised her arm 
thirice towards heavet), and then rose and joined the com- 
pany. 

The famous Monipodio now made his appearance. I 

. stared at him with all the eyes I had. He seemed to be about 

. forty, he was tall, of a swarthy complexion, with a black 

beard, and eyes as red as a ferret's, which were overhung by 

« bushy brows that reached from one eye to tlie other. A broad 

belt crossed his digest, and held a large «utlas. His bands were 
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sboit ftod hairy, his fingers thick and sqiifore, and from hi^ 
nostrils, ^ which made a noise as they opened and closed, ex- 
haled a volume of steam* 

As soon as he entered, every body bowed [»x>foundly to 
him. Our guide presented to him my young masters, as bor 
ing two subjects full of xeal, who were ambitious of the ho- 
nour of serving under his orders. *' I shall be happy to 
receive them," s^id Monipodio ; ^* what can they do ?" 

^* We can |^ay at cards," said Cortadillo, '* so as always 
to win; we can dive into pockets with tolerable dexterity; 
we can — " Oh iy& ! fye !" exclaimed the general, '^ all these 
tricks are worn out ones ; there is not a beginner who does 
not know them. Do you know nothing more ?" — ^* Alas we 
do not," replied Rinconnet ; <^ and we assure you that we are 
thoroughly ashamed of our ignorance." The tears started 
into his eyes as he spoke this. << Do not grieve yourselves 
my children/' said Monipodio, ^' you are in a school where 
no pains will be spared for your instruction ; and, if you have 
^but courage and zeal, you will soon be consummate masters 
of your art." 

' While the general was speakings one of the sentinels came 
in to inform them that the police officer, who had the charge 
pf seizing upon vagabonds, was coming straight to the place 
of meeting. 

Scipio, I must own to you that I should not be sorry to see 
all your good friends arrested and hanged. 

{To be resumed.) 



HOT CROSS BUNS. 

The custom of crying these buns in London, and in many 
parts of England, on Good Friday, is thought to have bad its 
origin anterior to the solemn day of which this is kept in 
commemoration. But the Greeks were accustomed to pre- 
sent to the Gods a kind of consecrated bread, purchased at 
the gate of the temples. One species is said to have been 
cali^ by them boun, which Hesychius describes as a kind of 
cake with horns, and another ancient author describes its 
composition to be of fine flour and honey. Jeremiah notices 
this kind of ofiering, when speaking of the Jewish women 
iJBilling into idolatory in Egypt. Formerly a cake was much 
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in request on ihk day, oalled water^eakes^ competed of water 
and flour only, but to compensate for the want of flaTOHr, 
the tops of the cakes were smeared widi turmeric, which made 
them of a i]ll^ yoibw colour. These have given way to the 
-sweet eroM-^ng. 

ROYAL DISPUTATION. 

Kino James VL after an absence of fourteen years in Eng- 
land, resolved to visit his native country of Scotland. EKeing 
arrived in Edinburgh, he was willing, it seems, to shew his 
great dexterit}' and learning ; to which end be intended to 
have a philosophical disputation in the college of Edinburgh : 
but by bis great application to public affairs, could not ac- 
complish his design in that city : wherefore he commanded 
the professors of the said college to attend him at his castie 
of Stirling, on the 29th of July following, for that purpose^ 
whither James, with the flower of his nolsiiity, and many of 
the most learned men, both of Scotland and England reu 
paired, and, in the royal chapel, the disputation began about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. The subjects to be contro- 
verted were those which were thought would be most agree- 
able and entertaining to the King and the illustrious aasem^ 
biy. 

The first thesis was, that sheriffs, and other inferior ma' 
gistrates, ought not to be hereditary. 

This was opposed by a variety of arguments brought by 
the opponent, wherewith the king was so well pleased, that 
after divers reasons given by him in support thereof, and 
hearing the respondent's answers, he turned to the Marquis 
of Hamilton, who stood behind his chair, (at that time here« 
ditary sheriff of Clydesdale,) and said, " James, you see your 
cause is lost, and all that can be said for it clearly answered 
and refuted.*' 

The second thesis was, on the nature of local motion. 

The opposition to this was so very great, that the respon- 
dent produced numerous arguments from Aristotle in sup- 
port of his thesis ; which occasioned the King to say, " these 
men know the mind of Aristotle as well as he did himself 
when alive." 

The third thesis was concerning the origin of fountains 
or springs. 
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1rh« King was se well pteaded with this eontroyersy, that 
ikHhough three qu»rlera of an hoor, the time allotted for the 
disputatioDy were expired, he caused them to proceed, some*- 
times speaking for and against both respondent and oppo- 
nent, seldom tetting an argument on either side pass without 
proper remarks. 

The disputations being over, the King withdrew to sup- 
per; after which, he sent for the disputants, whose names 
were John Adamson, James Pairlie, Patrick Sand, Andrew 
Young, James Reid, and William King, before whom he 
learnedly discoursed on their several names: and said, these 
gentlemen, by their names, were destined for the acts they 
had in hand this day , and proceeded as followeth. 

" Adam was father of all, and Adam^s son had the first 
part of this act ; the defender is justly called Fairlie (won- 
der;) his thesis had some fair lies in it, and he sustained 
them very fairly, and with many fair lies given to the op- 
pugners. 

*^ And ^hy should not Mr. Sands be the first to enter 
the sands ? But now I clearly see, that all sands are not 
barren, for certainly he hath shewn a fertile wit. 

^' Mr. Yoang is very old in Aristotle ; Mr. Reid need not 
be rsd with blushing for his acting this day; Mr. King dis- 
puted very kingly^ and of a kingly purpose, concerning the 
royal supremacy of reason above anger, and all passions." 
Adding, '^ I am so well pleased with this day's exercise, that I 
will be godfather 4o the college of Edinburgh, and have it 
called the college of King James : for, after its founding, it 
stopped sundry years in my minority. After I came to know- 
ledge, I held my hand to it, and caused it to be established: 
and although I see many look upon it with an evil eye, yet I 
will have them know, that having given it my name, 1 have 
espoused its quarrel; and at a proper' time will give it a royal 
godbarn-gift, to enlarge its revenues." 

The KmgHbemg told, that there was one in company his 
Majesty had taken no notice of, namely, Henry Charteris, 
Principal of the College, who though a tnan of great learn- 
ing, yet, by his innate bashfulness, was rendered unfit to 
speak in such an august assembly. — James* answered, his 
name agrees well with his nature ; for charters contain much 
matter, yet say nothing; yet put great matters into men's 
mouths." 
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The Kii^ having signified^ that he wouM be pleased to 
4ee his remarks oa the professor's names versified^ it was ac- 
cordingly done as folk>ws i — 

As ^dam was the first man whence all begii^tig tak ; 
Saddam's son was president, and first man in this act. 
The thesis Fairlie did defend, which though they lies contain, 
Yet weTe/air-lies, and he the same right fair lie did maintain : 
The field first enter'd master Sands, and there he made me see, 
Hiat not all sand* are barren lands, but that some fertile be ; 
Then master Young, most sabtilie ike thesis did impugne. 
And k}^hed old in Aristotle, although his name was Young. 
To him succeeded master Reid, who, tho' Reid be his name. 
Needs neither for his dispute blush, nor of his speech think shame. 
Last entered master King the lists, and dispute like a king. 
How reason reigning like a Queen, should anger under bring. 
To their deserved praise have I thus play*d upon their names. 
And will their cpllege hence be called, the college of King James. 



CHARLES THE FIRST. 

The sheet which received the head of Charles I. after his de- 
capitation, is carefully preserved along with the communion 
plate in'the church of Ashbnmham, in Sussex ; the blood with 
which it has been almost entirely covered, now appears 
nearly black. The watch of the unfortunate monarch is also 
deposited with the linen, the movements of which are stiQ 
perfect. These relics came into the possession of Lord Ash* 
burnham, immediately after the death of the king. 



THE CHESS PLAYERS AND THEIR DUMB ASSISTANT. 

Omnibus hat preaserUes Hteras inspecturis notum faeu 
mus ^uod. — ^I am a bachelor^ and consequently deprived of 
a partner in ray evening entertainments. Two little dogs, 
it is true, keep me company, and as, by their coaxing and 
dancing about me, they occasionally remind me that I am 
not without friends, so my returning thanks for thanks, and 
caresses for caresses, is to them a proof that their master is 
not without feeling. But when an acquaintance dines with 
me, I cannot at the dessert, proudly exhibit three or four 
boys, and as many girls, to the great annoj^ance of my 
guests, whose knowing e^es would be, fastened upon the 
blooming face of a smart nursery-maid, and who would care 
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little about Master George, who goes to school ; Master 
James, who was breeched last Sunday ; Master Robert, who 
is a sad rogue, and drinks wine : nor about Miss Georgina, 
the boarding*school bird ; Sophia, with a cast in her eyes ; 
and Sukey, who will be called Susan, or else be sulky. These 
constituent parts of a married man's happiness were not al- 
lotted me by the wisdom of Providence, and I console myself 
with the selfish contemplation, that I fear no scoldings at 
home, no squallings to disturb my night cap ; and that no 
rib of mine presses too hard upon my heart : therefore I do 
not seek for amusement out of my own precincts, nor do I 
(like the poor man mentioned lately in some newspaper, 
who used to pass his evenings with *^ his neighbour's widow^') 
seek for happiness out of doors. This man, when he be- 
came a widower, was advised to marry her, in whose con- 
versation he seemed to find so much comfort : but he was no 
fool. " No, no;" said he, " for if she becomes my wife, 
where shall I pass my evenings ?" 

Running accidentally over this short, but excellent anec- 
dote, I thought I had in my album something analogous to 
it. I referred to the index, and found the following fact : — 
• There was at Paris, before the Revolution, a celebrated 
cctfee-house in the Palais Royal, particularly known to, and 
famous as the resort of, eminent chess-players. Few people, 
except adepts, in the scientific and patience-trying game, 
frequented the jAnce ; and yet it was generally well attended 
every evening from seven till ten or eleven o'clock, by, of 
course, unexceptionable and truly genteel company. A 
man, God bless him 1 an honest tradesman of the *' Rue St. 
Honors," used to repair there every evening without fail, 
drank his humble '^ Blavaroise," chewed his " pain mollet," 
and, with his elbows pressing the board, and his head resting 
upon his hands, " sat," for three whole hours, " like Pa- 
tience," watching closely and " smiling at" the successive 
moves of the chess-men. This he had done constantly for 
several years, and though he never said one single word, 
never gave a sign of applause or disapprobation, and never 
interfered with the noble combatants ; yet he seemed to take 
a great deal of interest in the mighty strife. 

One particular evening, he took his seat by a couple of 
deeply engaged players; and, imperturbably silent, had 
been spying the scientific evolutions of the pawns at the front 
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g[ the army — the square, deiiberate» and hfi»?y motions of 
the castles or rooks — ^the.nvayward and crabrlike strides of 
the knights — ^the cross-Ways and independent processions: of 
the bishops, and so forth, when a dispute arose between the 
learned antagonists. It was a delicate point about the right 
of a movo. After a warm* contest, the gentlemen. turiMl 
round to the dumb spectator, and begged most earnestly 
that he would condescend to give his opinion as an impartial 
umpire, both declaring at the same time, that they would 
gladly submit to his decision. My good man began' instantly 
to look sheepidi, to sit uneasy, to rub his fordaead. " ComOt 
coiiie, you must decide ; do not keep us in suspense ; what 
do you think of the case ? — *^ Upon roy word, gentlemen," 
answered he in a rottd and submissive tone of voioe» " I 
really know not what to say ; for, in: truth, I do not undeiw 
stand an iota <^ the game." <^ What !" both the playera 
exclaimed, ^' you do not understand the game ? And in the 
name of Palamedes, who invented it under the walls.of Uion^ 
what d^non of imbecility brings you here every DJgfai^ to 
look at a game which you. do not understand ?" — ^Why, gen* 
tlemen, you behave rather unceremoniously with me, and 
that is not right. Am I obliged to settle your disputes? I 
never interrupted you — ^never offered an opinion— neves 
uttered, a word. Why do you put yourselves in suclv a pas* 
Mon ? I declare to you that I know no more of (^easrplayi|ig 
than of Ilion or Palamedes. But if you will be dlvil and 
quiet* I have no objection to telt you wbgr I choose to pass 
my evenings here^ and kill tiide in. looking at the^.chess-boanl» 
which is a mere blank to me." «< Wett," then, eagsrljr 
asked the more conlposed inquisilc««i, <^what can bo tl^ 
cause l*^'' Ah 1" answered the tribesman, wrin^^ his bands 
said gnashing his teeth, ^^ / have a wife a/t hsxme*^ 

DRINKING CUPS. 

EvRRY reader of poetry has heard of Lord Byron's cele- 
brated goblet, at Newstead abbey, formed of a human skull ; 
on which the fine verses beginning, '* Start not, nor deem MJt 
epitit fledi'* are inscribed. It is mounted in silvec* some- 
what after the fashion of the wine cups formed of the shell of 
the ostrich, and in depth and capaciousness would probacy 
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rival the great and blessed Bear of the Baron Bradwardinef 
should that memento of ancient Scottish hospitality be yet 
upon the face of the earth, A superabundance of gratuitous 
horror has been expended on the circumstance of Lord By- 
ron's having converted the head-piece of one of his ances- 
tors, into a stoup to hold his wine. But this fancy of the 
Right Honourable poet, like many of his poetical fancies, is 
by no means an original one. Mandeville tells us of the old 
Guebres, who exposed the dead bodies of their parents to the 
fowls of the air, reserving only the skulls, of which, says he; 
" the 9on maketh a cuppe and therefrom drynkethe he with 
gretdevocion.^^ The Italian poet Marino, to, whom our own 
Milton owes many of the splendid situations in Paradise Lost^ 
makes the conclave of devils in his Pandemonium quaff wine 
from the pericranium of Minerva, and we have also a similar 
allusion in a Runic Ode, preserved by Wormius; where 
Lodbrog, disdaining life, and thinking of the joys of immor- 
tality, which he was about to share in the hall of Odin, ex- 
claims, 

** Bihemus cerevisian 
Ex concavis cruniorum craterihus»** 

In Mkldleton's << RF^A," the Duke takes out a bowl of a 
mniilar description, when the Lord Governor ejaeulates, *^ A 
Skull, my LordP^ and bis Graee replies— 

" Call it a soger's cup. 

• « « « « 

** Our Duchess I know wilt pledge ns, though the cup. 
Was once her father* s head^ which as a trophy 
We^ll keep tia death." 

The same singular appropriation of dead men's sconces is 
referred to, on one or two occasions, by Massinger, and from 
the following quotation from a speech of Torrenti, in Dek- 
lier's ** Wonder of a Kingdom,^ we may presume that Lord 
Byn^ was. not the first perton who mounted human skulb in 
silver : 

" Would I had here ten thousand soldiers' heads, 
Their skulls set all in silver to drink healths. 
To his c<miu8ioii first invented war." 

Thus it seems that the noble poet is not always original, 
even in his absurdities. 
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KENILWORTH. 

We know not if our readers will thank us for stating that 
the celebrated author has fallen into a genealogical error, in 
stating that the Earl of Leicester married Amy^ (Amicia,) 
daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart, which the following extract 
from the " Union of Honour y'^ by James Yorke, 1640, very 
clearly contradicts : " He married two wives ; the first was 
Anney daughter and heire of Sir John Robsart, Knight, who 
died without issue : the second. Lattice, daughter of Sir 
Francis Knolles, Treasurer of her Majesty's Household, and 
Knight of the Garter, by whom hee had a sonne, named 
Robert, Baron o^ Denbigh, who died young," P. 189. The 
author has also committed an error of less magnitude in the 
murder of the Countess ; in mis-dating it. The royal visit 
to Kenil worth castle did not take place till 1575, whereas, 
soon after the accession of Elizabeth ; the Earl, being pro- 
posed as a husband for Mary, Queen of Scotland, conducted 
his wife, (Anne Robsart) to the house of one of his domes- 
tics at Cumnor ; where she is said to have been strangled, 
and afterwards thrown down a high stair-case. A detail of 
these barbarous cruelties is to be found in a curious book, 
entitled *' Leicester'' s Common Weaith,^^ where Sir Richard 
Varney is described as the perpetrator. 

After this tragical event, Leicester, having despatched the 
Earl of Shejffield by poison, married his widow ; whose life 
he subsequently attempted in the same manner. Her con- 
stitution, however, naturally strong, so far overcame its ef- 
fects, ^^ that she escaped with the loss of her hair and nails." 
His third wife was Lettice, daughter to Sir Francis KnoUes, 
and widow of Walter, Earl of ^ex. 



AN OLD APPLE WOMAN'S STORY ABOUT APSLEY HOUSE, 
THE HOTEL OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OFWELUNGTON. 

What mighty causes spring from trivial things— Pope. 

Wh£ N.London did not extend so far as Knightsbridge, 
George the First, one morning ride, met an old soldier who 
had served under him at the battle of Dettingen ; the King 
accosted him, and found that he made his living by selling 
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apples in a small but. ^' What can f do for you ?" said the, 
King. ^^ Please your Majesty to give me a grant of the bit 
of ground my hut stands on, and I shall be happy. ^' Be 
happy r' said the King, and ordered him his request. Years 
rolled ouy the apple-man died, and led a son, who from dint 
of industry, became a respectable attorney. The then Chan- 
cellor gave a lease of the ground to a nobleman, as the 
apple^tall had fallen to the ground, where the old apple man 
and woman laid also, and it was conceived the ground had 
fallen to the crown. A stately mansion was soon raised, 
when the young lawyer put in his claims ; a small sum was 
offered as a compromise and refused ; finally, the sum of 
four hundred and fifly pounds per annum ground rent was 
settled upon, which the descendants of the old apple man and 
woman to this day enjoy. 



CALENDAR OF NATURE. 
■ (Mesufned/rom page 343.^ 

JUNE. 

And after her came jolly June, Array'd 

All in green leaves, as he a player were ; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as play'd. 

That by his plough-irons mote right well appeare, 

Upon a crab he rode, that him did bare. 

With crooked crawling steps an uncouth pase, 
' And backward yode, as bargemen wont to jGare 

Bending their force contrary to their face ; 
Lake that ungracious crew which fains demurest grace. 

Spekser. 

Spenser is not so happy as usual in his description of this 
month, but has wasted bis stanza on the sign of the Zodiac. 
Tlie allusion at the end is supposed to be aimed at the Pu- 
ritans, who were then just beginning to poison all our natural 
enjoyments; but it seems obviously to point to the descrip- 
tion of the hypocritical pretenders to prophecy in Dante, 
whose faces looked behind instead of before them. 

The name of June, and indeed that of May, gave rise to 
various etymologies ; but the most probable one derives it 
from Juno, in honour of whom a festival was celebrated at 
the beginning of the month. 
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It is now complete summer. 

Summer is yeomen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo ; 

Growetli seed. 

And bloweth mead. 
And springeth the weed new. 

Thus sings the oldest English song extant, in a measure 
which is its own music. The temperature of the air, how- 
ever, is still mild, and in our climate, sometimes too chilly ; 
but when the season is fine, this is perhaps the most delight- 
ful month of the year. The hopes of Spring are realized, 
yet the enjoyment is but commenced : we have all summer 
before us ; the cuckoo's two notes are now at what may be 
called their ripest, — deep and loud ; so is the hum of the 
bee ; little clouds lie in lumps of silver about the sky, and 
sometimes fall to complete the growth of the herbage ; yet 
we may now lie down on -the gvass or the flowering brinks t6 
read or write ; the grasshoppers click about us in the warm- 
ing verdure ; and the fields and hedges are in full blossom 
with the clover, the still more exquisite bean, the pea, the 
blue and yellow nightshade, the fox-glove, the mallow, white 
briony, wild honeysuckle, and Ae flower of the hip or wild 
rose, which blushes through all the gradations of delicate red 
and white. The leaves of the hip, especially the young ones, 
are as beautiful as those of any garden rose. Towards 
evening, the bat and the owl venture forth, flitting through 
the glimmering quiet; and at night, the moon looks silveriest, 
the sky at once darkest and clearest ; and when the night- 
ingale as well as the other birds have done singing, you may 
hear the undried brooks of the spring running and panting 
through their leafy channels. " It ceased," says the poet, 
speaking of a sound of heavenly voices aboutaship, — 

It ceased $ yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth s quiet 4nne. 

Coleridge. 

There is a greater nccession of flowers in this month than 
in any other. In addition to those of the last, the garden 
sparkles with marygolds, golden-rod, larkspur, suo-flovrers, 
amaranths, (which Milton intermingles with sun-beams £1^ 
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bis Bi^el's hitir) lopms, caraatiiyns, Chtneee pinks, holj4iock8, 
hidieg sHpper, annual stocks, campanulas or little bells, mar* 
Ugons, periwinkles^ wall«-flower, snap-dragon, orchis, nastup« 
tium, apocyDum, chrysantfaemum, cornflower, gladiolus, and 
convolvulas. The reader who is fond of poetry, and of the 
Greek fables, and does not happen to be acquainted with 
Professor Martyn's notes upon Virgil, should here be in* 
Ibrmed, that the species of red lily, called the martagon or 
tin*k's cap, has been proved by that writer, at least to our 
satisfticlion, Xo be the real ancient hyacinth, into which the 
youth of that name was turned by Apollo. The hyacinth, 
commonly so called, has nothing to shew for its being the 
lincient one, which should be of a blood colour, and- was said 
to be inscribed with the Greek exclamation of sorrow, AT, AI. 
Now we were struck with the sort of literal black marks with 
-whith the turk^s-cap is speckled, and on reading the Profes- 
sor*8 notes, and turning to the flower again, we could {Mainly 
flee, that with some allowance quite pardonable in a super- 
stition, the marks might now and then fall tdgether, so as to 
indicate those characters. It is a most beautiful, glowing 
flower ; and shoots gracefully forth in a vase or glass from 
among white lilies and the double narcissus. 

Nyy yajtivSe, XaXsi tol (tu ypot}uit.oLrXy x«i it^jeov Aj i(fMA>. 
AaftjSave crojj weraXoKn. HhS^"^ 

Now tell your story, hyacinth; And shew - Wv^li; 
^i Ai the more amidst your sanguine woe. ^*^'.> 

The rural business of this month is made up of two em^ 
ployments, as beautiful tq look at as they are useful, — sheep- 
shearing and hay-making. Something lik6 a holiday is still 
made of the former^ and in the south'-west of England, the 
custom we believe is still kept up of throwing flowers into 
the streams, an evident relic of paganism ; but altogether, 
the holiday is but a gleam of the same merry period in the 
cheap and rural time of our ancestors. Poverty, discontent, 
the progress of a gloomy fanaticism, and a mechanical and 
mercenary spirit that cannot see beyond what is falsely called 
matter-of-fact, (for things, with respest to our perception, 
are just as little or as*much as we can make of them) have 
rendered many peojple unable to get pleasure, others too 
sullen for it, others too superstitious, and others ridiculously 
aidiamed of setting about what is graceful and happy ! O^ise 
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and unconscious heads, that are ashamed, not of themselves, 
but of all the best things in the world ! O successful and 
world'knowing-heads, that after they have used their com- 
tnon-'places and ignorant passions to no real purpose, piously 
or hopelessly called it a vile world and a vale of tears, having 
done their utmost, no doubt, to make it so ! The sweetest 
sensation perhaps which even they can get, if they would 
confess it, is when they '^ snatch a fearful joy" now and then, 
and get out of the clutches of town and its passions; — but 
*^ business must be attended to," reasonable or unreasonable, 
already possessing or wanting more ; so must suspicion, 
scandal, envy, jealousy, self-love, worldliness, and other- 
worldliness of all sorts. The treat is great, but let us get 
back to our poison ^ the happiness is delightful, but then we 
must go and enable ourselves to complain of the want of it I 
The advice is good, nay even pleasant, but then who made 
the adviser think himself wiser than we! — But, my good 
friends, he may not think himself very wise after all. Well, 
but still he thinks himself wiser than we — wiser than toe! — 
And so this we^ in all the shapes of its selfishness, ruins the 
world. 

But the world is not ruined ; for is there not hope, and 
perseverance, and returning imagination ? And are not the 
smallest things that persevere, stronger than the largest which 
are fretted away t And is not June now before us, waitings 
like a sparkling mistress to bless and encourage the lover that 
journeys to see her ? 

Our ancestors took advantage, as it were, of every natural 
holiday, to keep it long and gladly. Rural plays, or as Shak- 
speare calls them, Whitsun patrols, succeeded, afler a little 
interval, the games of May ; and now in June, a feast exclu- 
sively rural and popular took place at the time of sheep- 
shearing. See the Winter's Tale, and Drayton's Pastorals, 
eclogue 9, and his Polyolbion, song 14, where he tells how 

The shepherd's king 
Whose flock hath chanced that year the earliest lamb to bring. 
In his gay baldric sits at his low grassy board. 
With flawns, curds, clouted cream, and country dfdnties stored ; 
* And whilst the bag-pipe plays, each lusty jocund swain 
Quaffs sillabubs in cans, to all upon the plain, 
And to their country girls, whose nosegays they do wear. 
Some roundelays do sing ; the rest, the burthen bear. 

The white fleeces of the sheep on these occasions, the 
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brown hue of the shearers, the blue of the sky, the running 
silver of the waters, the green of the grass, the various co- 
lours of tlie flowers, and the straw-hatted damsels that wear 
them, make up a delightful picture to the imagipation. 

Haymaking is more toilsome, and is performed in modern 
times by less happy labourers, who chiefly come over from 
Ireland for that purpose. But they have at least fine weather 
and a secure pay. The ladies may practise haymaking on a 
small scale upon lawns and paddocks; and if they are not 
afraid of giving their fair skins a still finer tinge of die sunny^ 
nothing makes them look better. Allan Ramsay makes hvi 
lover become enamoured of the Lass of Patie's Mill, while 
helping to make hay :— ^ 

A tedding of the bay 
Bareheaded on the green, 
LoFe 'mid her locks did play, 
And wanton'd in her e'en. 

Nothing is more lovely than a female head uncovered out of 
doors. It looks nymph-like, and a part of the fertile land^ 
scape. 

As to a seat against a hay-cock, on the side farthest from 
the sun, with the odour of the new mown grass'perfuming all 
the air, and a sense of slumberous beauty breathing from the 
warm sky above and the green earth below, — it is a luxury 
which has still survived for the lover of the fields ; and we 
accordingly nestle to it in our fancy, and with half-shut eyes 
rest from our own pleasant work. 

(To be resumed.) 

SELF-DEVOTION. 

A NOBLE trait of steady attaohinent and generous self-devo- 
tion was displayed by Servius Terentius, a friend of Deci- 
mus Brutus, one of tlie party who killed Julius Caesar. — 
When Marc Anthony, at the head of a numerous army, had 
rendered himself formidable to the state, Brutus was declared 
a public enemy by that same senate who had recently extolled 
him to the skies, as a glorious tyrannicide. He was soon 
abandoned by his troops, and, with a slender escort, was en- 
deavouring by flight to escape beyond the reach of Marc 
Anthony, who had sent a party of horsemen in pursuit of 
Vol. II.] p [No. XL 
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hm^ Qui, his speed being suqiiiased by that of his pursoent,: 
he had the mortification to learn that they were rapidly ap* 
proaching him ; and, to elude their pursuit, he sought shelter 
in the obscurity of some dark recess, accompanied by his 
faithful firiedd Terentius. — The horsemen arrive; they 
burst ia upon the fugitives ; when Terentius taking advan- 
tage of the darkness, presents himself to them as Brutus — 
bopii^, by 4iat pious artifke, to save Brutus's life at the ex- 
pense of his own. The leader of the party, however, hap- 
pening to recognize him, spared his life, and contented him- 
self with killing Biruius.^ 



GENEROSITY. 

A TRAIT of generosity, of a different kind, is recorded of Fa* 
bins Mazimus, the celebrated general, who in the second Pu- 
nic war, saved Rome from destruction, by judiciously ma- 
noeuvring with Hannibal, instead of suffering him to join battle, 
fab.ius had agreed with Hannibal on an exchange of prison- 
ers, with a proviso, that in case of a greater number being 
released on either side, a pecuniary ransom should be paid 
for the supernumeraries, at a certain stipulated rate. — The 
number of the Roman prisoners proving to be the greater, 
Fabius wrote to the senate, to make provision for the pay- 
ment of the ransom. But that assembly, after long and re- 
peated debates on the subject, showing little disposition to 
fulfil the agreement because concluded without their sanction ; ^ 
Fabius felt indignant at such shameful tergiversation in a 
business in which he considered his own personal honour to 
lie at stake as well as that of the republic. He therefore dis- 
patched his son to Rome, with orders to sell his estate ; paid 
to Hannibal the produce of the sale, and redeemed the pub- 
lic faith at his own private expetise. 

It m^y, in this transaction. Hie curious to notice the value 
set on men and land at the period in question, viz. about two 
hundred and fifteen years before the birth of Christ. Ac- 
cording to Livy (2^, 24), the number of prisoners to be 
ransomed was two hundred and forty-seven ; the price two 
pounds and a half of silver per head : and the estate, accord- 
ing to Valerius, consisted of only seven Jugera^ which (if 
I calculate right) was somewhat less than four English acres 

* The receiyed opinion is, that Brutus died on l^is own sword. — Ed. 
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«Bd alttif ; whence we may conclude that an English acre, 
even of poor infertile land (for sach that of Fabius is de- 
seribed) was, at that time, worth at least one hundred and 
thirty^ix pounds of silver -.—this, however, on the supposi- 
tion that the estate alone produced the whole sum required — 
^ tad, which neither Valerius nor Livy has directly asserted. 



BRITISH nSHERIES. 

Wx are yet imperfectly acquainted with the natural bis* 
tory of the herring. Its winter habitation has generally been 
supposed within the arctic circle, under the vast iGletds of ice 
vfhich float on the northern ocean, where it fattens on the 
swarms of shrimps and other marine insects, which are said 
to be most abundant in those seas. On the return of the 
sun from the southern tropic towards the equator, the multi- 
tudinous host issues forth in numbers that exceed the power 
of imagination. Separating about Iceland into two grand 
divisions, the one proceeds to the westward, filling in its pro* 
gress, every bay and creek on the coast of America, from 
Uie straits of Bellisle to Cape Hatteras ; the other, proceed- 
ing easterly, in a number of distinct columns of ^ve or sax 
mUes in length, and three or four in breadth, till they reach 
the Shetland islands, which they generally do about the end 
of April, is there subdivided into a number of smaller co- 
lumns, some of which taking the eastern coast of Great Bri- 
tain, fill every creek and inlet in succession from the Orkneys 
down to the British channel; and others branching off to the 
westward, surroucid the coast of the Hebrides, and pene- 
trate into the numerous firths and lochs on the west^n shores 
of Scotland. Another shoal, pursuing the route to Ireland, 
separates on the north of tliat island into two divisions, one 
of which passing, down the Irish channel, surrounds the Isle 
of Man ; the other pours its vast multitudes into the bays 
and inlets of the western coast of Ireland. The whole of this 
grand armyf which the word herring emphatically expresses, 
, disappears (m the arrival of the severed divisions on the 
southern coasts of England and Ireland, about the end of 
October, to which period, from its first appearance in April, 
it invites the attack of a variety of enemies, besides the fish^ 
ermen, in every point of its route. In their own element the 
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herrings furnish food for the whale^ the shark, the grampus^ 
the cod, and almost all the larger kind of fishes ; and they are 
followed in the air by flocks of gulls, gannets, and other nuhi 
rine birds, which continually hover about them, and announcd 
their approach to the expectant fisherman. 

To keep up this abundant supply, and to provide against 
all the drains which were intended to be made upon it, nature 
has bestowed on the herring a corresponding fecundity, the 
spawn of each female comprehending from thirty to forty 
thousand eggs. Whether these eggs are deposited in the soh 
and oozy banks of the deep sea, abounding with marine 
worms and insects, and affording food for winter's c<Misump- 
tion, or whether they lie within the arctic circle amidst unre* 
mitting frost, and six months perpetual darkness, is yet a 
doubtful point ; but the former will probably be considered 
as the less objectionable conjecture. 

The esculent fish, next of importance to the herring, in » 
national point of view, is the cod-fish, which is also con- 
sidered among the number of those which migrate from the 
north, in a southerly direction, to nearly the same degree of 
latitude as the herring. But there is reason to believe that 
its constant residence is on the rough and 'stony banks of 
the deep sea, and that it is rarely found beyond the arctie 
circle, and there only sparingly, and in the summer months. 
On the great bank of Newfoundland, on the coasts of Ice- 
land, Norway, Shetland, and the Orkney islands, on the 
Well-bank, the Dogger-bank, the Broad Forties, on the 
nortl^ern, western, and southern coasts of Ireland, the cod i& 
most abundant, and of tl^e best quality : in some or other of 
these situations, the fisheries may be carried on with certaio 
success and to great advantage, from November to Afidsnm- 
mer. On the western coasts of Scotland and Ireland all the 
different species of the cod genus, usually known under th^ 
name of white fish, are plentifully dispersed. Every bank is, 
in fact, an inexhaustible fishery; for with fewer eneniies 
than the herring to pray upon it, the cod is at least a hun- 
. dred times more productive. The fecundity of this fidi, 
indeed^ so far exceeds credibility, that had it not been ascer* 
tained by actual experiment, and on the best possible autho- 
rity, it would have been considered as fabulous to assrgn U> 
the femal^ cod, from three to four millions of eggs. 

Not only the hake,sometimes known by the name of Poor 
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John, but more commonly by that of stock-iSsh and tbe ling, 
are to be reckoned among the valuable products of the British 
fisheries, especially as articles of foreign consumption, but we 
may also include the haddock^ which is another species of 
cod, as equally important for the supply of the home market. 
Haddocks assemble in vast shoals during the winter months 
in every part of the northern ocean, and bend their course 
generally to the southward, proceeding beyond the limits of 
the cod and the herring ; but it is remarked that they neither 
enter the Baltic nor the Mediterranean. The two dark spots* 
a little behind its head are supposed to have gained the had- 
dock, in days of superstition, the credit of being the fish 
which St. Peter caught with the tribute money in its mouthy 
in proof of which the impression of the Saint^s finger and 
thumb has been entailed on the whole race of haddocks ever 
«nce. Unfortunately, however, for the tradition, the had- 
dock is not a Mediterranean fish, nor can we suppose it to 
have belonged to the lake of Tiberias. The truth is, the Ita- 
lians consider a very diiSTerent fish as that which was sanctified 
by the Apostle, and which, after him, they honour with the 
name // Jumtorey a name that we have converted inta 
Johnny Dory^ with the same happy ingenuity that has twisted 
the gtrasohy or turnsol, into a Jerusalem artichoke. 

Several other kinds of M^iite fish, as turbot, plaice, sole, 
and whitings, are plentifully dispersed over various parts of 
the British seas, so as to afford an ample supply for the home 
market, the wh(^e year round, without the smallest danger 
of that supply being exhausted or diminished. 

The mackarel fishery in the English Channel continues 
about four months in the year, commencing in April or May. 
This too, is a fish of passage ; but contrary to the course of 
the herring, is supposed to visit the British seas in large 
fdioals from the southward. The mackarel is chiefly caught 
for immediate consumption, but is sometimes pickled for win- 
ter use. Its fecundity is very greats each female depositing 
at least half a million of eggs. 

The pilchard, like the herring, of which it is a species, is 
a fish of passage. It makes its appearance in vast shoals, 
on the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, and in the neigh- 
i>ourhood of the Scilly islands from July to September. 
About the time that the pilchards are expected on the coast^ 
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a number of meti called huera, post themselves ob 4be fae^hto 
to look out for their approach, which is indicated by a cbaoge 
in the colour c^ the water. The boats in the mean white, 
with their nets prepared, are held in readiness to push foith 
in the direction pointed out to them by the huers. On the 
coast of Cornwall alone, fitly or dxty thousand hogsheads of 
this fish are annually salted for home consumption. 

But of all others, the salmon may, perhaps, be consid^^ 
as the king of fishes; and no part of Europe is more bounti- 
fully supplied with it than the coasts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. At certain seasons, of the year, whole shoals of this 
ndble fish approach to the mouths of rivers, which thej as- 
cend to considerable distances, surmounting ev^y obstacle 
in order to find a safe and convenient spot to deposit their 
spawn. From January to September they are in high sear 
son, but in some part or other of the coast are fit for use 
every month in the year. The salmon fishery is of great 
value, whether for home consumption or exportation. Pro- 
digious quantities are consumed fresh in the London market, 
and in almost all the sea-port towns in England, Scotland, 
,Wales, and Ireland ; but a far greater quantity is salted, 
dried, or pickled in vinegar. The lochs and friths of Soot- 
land and Ireland are visited by salmon in such copiout 
shoak that more thap a thousand fish have sometimes been 
taken at a single draught. The two most productive 
fisheries are that of the Tweed, near Berwick, and of the 
Bann near Colerain ; at the latter of which, Mr. Young says 
1450 salmon have be^n taken at one drag of a single net. 
The salmon also frequents the coast of Norway and Iceland 
in the summer months in prodigious quantities. Hooker 
describes the salmon fishery in the river Lax Elbe on the 
latter island, where women as well as men, took wjth th^ 
hands, in a few hours, 2200 salmon. 

The banks of the North sea, and the rocky coasts of the 
Orkneys, and the eastern shores of Britain, afford in abun- 
dance, two articles of luxury for the London market, ^ough 
but sparingly drawn from those sources— >we allude to the 
turbot and lobster. For a supply, however, of the former 
we have always had recourse to the Dutch, to whom we paid 
about 80,000/. a year ; and for about a million of the latter 
taken on the coast of Norway, the Danes drew from us about 
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i 5,000/. a year. For eeh we gave the Dutch about 6000/^ 
a year. These fisheries are calculated to give employment 
lo not less than 10,000 seamen. 

Even the oyster fishery supplies the tmarket of thie me- 
tropolis with an article of nutritions food for 6ight months in 
the year ; and if cultivated with the same care in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chichestier, Portsmouth, Southampton, I^y- 
mouth, the coasts of Wales, and among the Hebrides, as 
it is at Colchester, Milton, Feversham, &c. there isiidla 
town in Great Britain, which might not be as abundaritljr 
supplied with oysters as the London market. 

THE UPAS, OR POISON TREE. 

This tree, which is one of the largest in the forests of Javtt, 
is called by the natives Antshar, It belongs to the 2l8t 
dass of Linnseus. The stem rises cylindrical, perpendicular, 
tad completely naked to the height of axty, seventy, or 
«i^y feet : that part of it nearest the ground, in one ofihd 
largest trees, measured upwards of tea feet in the diametelTy 
and at the part where the stem becomes r^^larly round, 
about three feet ; after it has arrived at the above-mefa- 
liooed heights, it sends off a few stout branches, which spreaidh. 
ing .horizontally with several irregular curves, divide into 
Mnailer branches, forming a kind of crown. 

The leaves are alternate, oblong, heartmhaped, with a 
waving margin, their upper surface smooth, the lower radier 
jtNigh and reticulate. The male and female flowers are pro- 
duced on the same branch, at no great distance from each 
other, the seed is an ovate nut with one shell. 

The bark is whitish, slightly bursting longitudinally, it is 
in old trees nearly an inch thick near the ground, and being 
wounded yields plentifully the poisonous juice, which is 
frothy, of a yellowish colour, rel^mbling milk in consistence, 
its surface becoming brown on exposure to air. 

The Antskat is ^und only in die largest forests, in a fer- 
tile, not very elevated soil : it is on all sides surrounded by 
shrubs and plants, and young trees were observed sponta- 
neously growing from seeds which had fallen from the parent 
-tree. It may be approached and ascended like other com- 
mon treesi for nothing is to be apprehended^ except when it 
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ia felled, or largely wounded^ by which a large portion of its 
juice is disengaged, th^ effluvia of which mixing with the at- 
mosphere, produces heat and itching in the eyes, and some- 
times cutaneous eruptions. 

The poisonous juice is procured by puncturing the true 
bark, which in a large tree will yield a tea-cupful in a very 
short time. The Javanese prepare this by mixing it with 
various spices, but this process does not appear to increase 
its poisonous property, for the simple unprepared juice will 
produce mortal efiects in the same time. 

From the result of many experiments, it appeared that 
dogs punctured with darts envenomed with the juice of the 
Antshar died between twelve and thirty minutes after the in- 
sertion of the poison. 

Birds were killed between five and eight minutes, fn an 
eitperiment made upon a buffiilo, he survived the insertion 
of the poison two hours and ten minutes. 

Fortunately, no opportunity has lately offered to enable 
us to speak of its effects upon the human frame; for though 
the Javanese possess poisoned cresses and other weapons, it 
does not appear that they are used in war, as the wounds 
lately inflicted on our soldiers in Java were cured without 
difficulty. Analogy ,'however, will leave us in no doubt of its 
mortal effects; we have also the testimony of Rumphius, a. 
letqpectable Dutch author, who tells us, that the inhabitants 
of Merepe used poisoned darts in their attack upon Araboyna 
in 1650, he says, '^ the poison of these darts touching the 
warm blood is instantly carried through the whole body, so 
that it may be felt in all the veins, causing an excessive burn*- 
ing, and violent burning of the head, which is followed by 
fainting and death. 

BRITISH HEROISM. 

In Staffordshire is the mast of a vessel erected in the field, 
adjacent to CorbynVhall, in the parish of King's Swinfords 
near Dudley ; and on a brass plate, at the bottom of it, is 
placed the following inscription : 

'< Mizen Mast of the Three Sisters^ Merchant VeeseU 
Luke Crosby^ Master. 

^^ Reader I you here behold a Mast, marked with the ho- 
nourable scars of brave resistance, made by my Commander 
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yrith six guns and eight men, against a French frigate of 20 
guns, and 140 men, who, after a battle of almost three hours, 
retreated with disgrace. — ^I stand her^ a monument to the 
memory of the man who thus gloriously vindicated the ho- 
nour of his country, and preserved the property of his em- 
ployers." 

During the engagement the colours of the little vessel were 
shot down; when, supposing she had struck, the French gave 
a loud shout, exclaiming, " they have struck ! they have 
struck !" On which Crosby snatched up the flag, and waving 
it over his head, said, " No, but we hav'n't : at 'em again, 
my brave lads I" After a very well-directed fire, which did 
great execution among the French, the Three Sisters ran 
close under the ribs of the frigate, and escaped with little in- 
jury. 

I believe there are few more striking instances, if one, of 
ft'itish intrepidity, or of French cowardice, upon record ; the 
disgrace of the latter would, on this occasion, have been com- 
pleted, but the small size of our little vessel precluded her 
from making the frigate a prisoner, which she certainly would 
have done, had she not sailed away fairly beaten off. 



ADAGES, SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED BY OLIVER CROM« 
WELL. 

Cunning and deception help through one half of life, and 
d^eption and cunning through the other. 

He who suddenly alters his conduct towards you, has 
either cheated you, or is willing to cheat you. 

Never trust him whom thou hast once injured. If thou 
wilt not be deceived by an enemy, never trust a friend. 

Govern by fear. 

When thou canst not revenge thyself, he silent, and dis- 
fiemble. 

The multitude is like a madman, it must be kept within the 
length of its chain. 

Who has courage Seldom lacks success; but all who suc- 
ceed, have not courage. 

Fortune has singled out many who know it not. 

Subjects are like iron, which, unworked, falls to rust. 

A prince easily forgets the greatest service, but never the 
slightest injury. 
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He who through force of arms has raised himself to be 
ruler, musl never lay them by. 

It is sometimes prudent not to resent an injury, but one 
ought never to forget it. 

He that lightens the burdens of an enslaved people, betrays 
his folly. 

Fortunate is that man who has many friends ; but more 
fortunate he that does not want them. 

Injuries must be done at once ; benefits conferred by de- 
grees. 

Love begins at home. 



STORY OF MARINO FALIERI, 

DOGE OF VENICE. 

The circumstances related in the following narrative, (from 
Sismondi's History of the Italian Republics,) aresaidtohave 
furnished the Materisds of Lord Byron's new tragedy. Ma- 
rino Falieri, Doge of Venice, elected in 1354, a man of 
seventy^ix years of age, was married to a young and beau- 
tiful woman, of whom he was extravagantly jealous. His 
suspicions were particularly excited by Michael Steno, one 
of the chiefs of the forty, or the Criminal Tribunal, whose 
attentions were, however, directed, not to the wife of the 
Doge, but one of tlie ladies of her household. At a public 
festival, on the last day of the Carnival, Falieri having ob- 
served some indecorum in the manners of this woman and 
Steno towards each other, ordered the latter to leave the 
assembly. Irritated by this command, Steno, following the 
first impulse of indignation, inscribed upon the ducal throne, 
in an adjoining apartment, two lines, reflecting upon 
the honour of the Doge, and the fidelity of his wife. To 
a man of Falieri's jealous disposition, this was an insult 
of a most deadly nature. He recognised Steno as its au- 
thor, and making his complaint to the Avogadors, denoun- 
ced the offender before them. He expected the council of 
Ten to avenge his injury with exemplary severity ; but the 
Avogadors, instead of appealing to that tribunal, referred 
the cause to the forty themselves, of whom Steno was presi- 
dent. The impulse of resentment, the excitement of a festi- 
val, the licence authorized by a mask, which the culprit wore 
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tt the time, all these circumstances were considered as exte- 
nuations of his fault, and Steno was only condemned to a 
month's imprisonment. The Doge, more irritated by this 
iodnlgence than by the origitial affront, extended his hatred 
luid desire of vengeance, not only to the forty, who had so 
slightly chastised the ofi^nder,but to all the order of nobility, 
iwk) Imd evinced so little interest in his cause. There always 
pHsvailed amongst the people of Venice a secret feeling of 
enmity towards that nobility, which had deprived the nation 
of its rights, and gained exclusive possession of the sovereign* 
ty. This animosity was redoubled by the insolence of some 
young patricians. They availed themselves of the impunity 
afforded them by powerful friends, to dishonour the families 
of the citizens, by the seduction of their wives and daughters, 
«nd to insult the father^ and husbands whom they had thul 
injured. Israel Bertuccio, a plebeian, the Chief of the 
Arsenal, had received an affront of this nature. He carried 
to the Doge his complaints against a gentleman of the house 
ofBarbaro. Falieri, with many expressions of unavailing 
<;ompassion, assured him that he never would obtain justice. 
** Have not I too," said he, " received a similar insult, and has 
not the pretended punishment of the offender only added to 
my dishonour, and that of the ducal coronet ?" These juiidi* 
cal accusations were soon succeeded by projects of vengeance. 
Bertuccio introduced the principal malcontents to the Doge, 
they held meetings for many successive nights in his presence, 
and in the ducal palace, and fifteen plebians pledged them* 
selves, with Falieri, to overthrow the government The con« 
spirato^ agreed that each of them should gain over forty 
friends, and hold them in readiness for action the night of 
the 15th April 1355. But in order to ensure secrecy, it was 
resolved only to tell their associates that their assistance was 
required, to surprise and punish, by order of the govern^ 
ment, the young noblemen, whose profligacy had excited the 
indignation of the people. The alarm-bell of St. Mark's^ 
which could only be rung by order of the Doge, was to be 
the signal for action. 

The conspirators, however. Were to admit no associates, 
but citizens distinguished by their hatred of the nobility, in 
order to secure the preservation of the secret which was thus 
partially confided to them. At the moment when the alarms 
bell sounded, they were to spread a rumour, that the Genoese 
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fleet was before the city ; to direct their course from every 

Suarter simultaneously towards St. Mark's Place, to make 
lemselves masters of its avenues, and to massacre aU the 
patricians as they should arrive to the assistance of the senate. 
AU the preparations were completed, and the secret of th^ 
conspiracy had been faithfully kept till the evening before 
its execution, when a furrier, named Bertrand, who had been 
chosen as one of the leaders to conduct his forty associates, 
learned some details respecting the conduct required of him, 
which did not seem to accord with the supposed orders of the 
government. He immediately disclosed to Nicholas Lioni, 
one of the Council of Ten, the conspiracy in which he bad 
been thus unconciously involved. Neither the one nor the 
other suspected the Doge to be at the head of the enterprise, 
and both instantly repaired to his presence to make the dis- 
closure. Falieri had neither the resolution nor the presence 
of mind necessary to avoid betraying himself; he alternately 
expressed his doubts of the circumstances disclosed to him, 
and declared himself fully acquainted with them, and pre- 
pared for the result. This inconsistency excited the 8uspi« 
cions of Lioni ; he quitted the Doge, to consult the Council 
of Ten, and laid before them the list of conspirators, with 
which Bertrand had furnished him. All we're arrested in 
in their houses by order of council. Guards were posted in 
the city, at all the belfries, and at the Tower of St. Mark, 
to prevent the alarm being sounded. Many of the conspi- 
rators were put to the torture, and from their confessions it 
appeared that the Dc^e was himself at the head of the asso- 
ciation. 

The tranquility of the city was ensured, the criminals were 
seized, and the Doge himself was guarded in his palace ; but 
the Council of Ten did not consider itself as fully authorised 
by the constitution to sit in judgment on the chief of the re- 
l^ublic. Twenty gentlemen of the highest rank were sum- 
moned to partake its deliberations on this important occasion. 
This was the origin of the powerfnl and permant^nt body 
called the GiurUa or Zonta, The Doge was brought before 
tl^ Council of Ten, and the Giunta. He was confronted 
with the principal criminals who were afterwards sent to exe- 
cution. He confessed the part he had taken in the conspi- 
racy, and on the second day of the proceeding was cc»- 
demned to death. He was beheaded the 17 th AprU, 1355> 
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upon the grand staircase of the ducal palace, in the same place 
where the Doges, on assuming their functions, took the oath 
of fidelity to the republic* During the execution of his sen- 
sence, the doors were kept shut, but immediately after, a 
member of the Council of Ten appeared on the balcony, 
holding in his hand a bloody sword, and exclaiming, '* Jus- 
tice has been performed upon a great criminal." At the 
same moment, the gates of the palace were thrown open, 
and the multitude, rushing impetuously forward, beheld Fa- 
iieri weltering in his blood. Spirit of the Magazines. 



OLIVER CROMWELL'S LAST INTERVIEW WITH HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

Although disappointed of reviewing the new edition of 
Mr. Henry Neele's Poems, we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of transcribing from them their chief beauty in the 
following scene of " Oliver CromweWs last interview toith 
his Daughter {Mrs. Claypole) immediately previous to 
her deaths for which we anticipate our readers' entire con- 
currence in the warmest praises of its excellence. 

" SCENE— -4 5«<fcAam^r. 

Crom. How fare you, daughter I 

Mrs. C Even as a bird, my father. 
Long chained to one dull prison, feels at length 
Link by lif^k severing, and the hour at hand 
When it shall spread its sweet wings unconfined. 
And mingle with the blue and boundless heaven. 

Crom. Nay, talk not thus, Maria, talk not thus ! 
I must not lose thee, for, when thou art gone, 
There is a void in this distracted bosom 
Too wide for worlds to fill. 
My heart is broken, and thy constant love. 
Like fresh green moss upon a fallen column, 
Has long fc^en all that holds the perishing fragments 
In its sof^ touch together. 

Mrs. C, Is't come to this ? 
And hangs thy happiness upon a thread 
So frail as this poor life ? Will all thy honours, 
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Thy. conquests, dignities, BTail thee nothiiig? 
Thine are the throne, the sceptr e ■ " ■ ■ 

Crom, Baubles, baubles 1 
Would that ni}rfoul had neW been lured by such i 
Oh I that I could return into the womb, 
Add be the nothing that I was, or live 
My days of happy boyhood o'er again— ^ 
My innocent boyhood, when I slept soft deeps 
Unbroken, nnembittered, and shed tears, 
Not like these lavy drops, that furrow up 
The cheeks they course, but the heart's gentlest waters. 
Lightening the fount they flowed from : 
Or, better still, that I could drop at once 

Into the silent grave ^But, tho' I've prayed 

For death, he will not come and kindly add 

The body's ruin to the wreck within. 

Alas ! my soul is like a weapon, which 

Heaven's lightnings have destroy'd, yet left unscathed 

Its scabbard of vile clay. 

3/r*. C. Oh ! listen to me. 
Dear father, listen. 

Crom, Speak, speak on, my child. 

Mrs, C* My hour is nigh — 
Oh ! do not nurse the treacherous hope that fear 
Or woman's weakness prompts the thought ; I feel, 
I know, that 1 am dying ; and yon taper, 
Now glimmering in its socket, will not waste 
So soon as I — ^yet ere my spirit parts, 
4 I've somewhat for thy ear. 

Crom, Oh ! give it utterance ; 
And never wretch tortured with want or pain 
Hung o'er the sounds that promised wealth and ease, 
As I will listen to thee I 

Mrs. C. Draw nearer — nearer yet — lend me thy hand. 
Look down on me, sweet heaven, and strengthen me. 
So that my dying breath may dry the tears 
A country sheds, and give to pristine lustre 
A father's tarnish'd fame ! 

Crom. What mean'st thou, child? 
Thy words are dark and vague, yet shake my soul 
Like distant thunder, ere we know the place 
On which the bolt will fall. 
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Mr9. C There was a man 
Who found one prostrate in the dost, and weltering 
In her own gore. The wounds were deep, not deadly ; 
He raisM her, stanch'd her wounds, and soailed upon her. 
She clung to hitn, and blessed htm. Then he smiled 
Again, and she was eloquent in prsJse 
And liberal in reward — and then he clasp'd her. 
And stabbed her to the heart ! 

Cfom, Most horrible! 
Lives there a wretch like this ! My spies shall find hfan ; 
ril scour the country round, ere he shall 'scape 
The hands of justice. 

Mrs C Ah I the man I mean 
Is seated high above his fellow meii, 
Too high for justice— Thousands at his nod 
Tremble, and tens of thousands, who now curse hkti 
In secret, hide their hatred in their hearts 
Like a sheathed dagger, and they dare not strike. 

Cr<ym. Oh! heaven! 
Why knew I this no sooner ! 

Mn. C. I fearM the tale 
Would but offend you. 

Cram, Offend me ! Lives the wretch 
Where the sun shines, and the wind blows> Fll find bim. 
Sits he upon a throne as high as Andes> 
The vengeance of this arm shall reach him. Say 
But where and who he is. 

Mrs. C He stands there. 
His name is — Cromwell. 

Crom, Heaven and earth ! do I hear right I 
A murderer ! I, a treacherous murderer I 
Girl, tell me what thou mean'st : who isH that I 
Have slaughtered as thou say'st % 

Mra.C. 'Twas Liberty! 
'Twas Honour, Justice, Virtue^'twas thy Country ! 
Did'st thou not find her bleeding from the wounds 
Which traitors planted ? Didst thou not seem to soothe her. 
And live but in her favour ? Smile upon her. 

Fanning, till she was in thy grasp ? and tlie n 

I dare not paint the rest. Ask thy own heart 
To finish the foul likeness. 

Crom, Oh ! spare me, spare me I 
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Mr9. C, Not till thy actions show a soul resolved 
That injuries foul as these shall last no longer. 

Crom. Oh ! thou hast probed my heart, 
And from its secret chambers where they lurked 
Tom forth my inmost thoughts, and held them up 
Naked and bleeding to my frighted gaze — 
What would'st thou have me do ? 

Mrs. C. Descend King Charles's throne — 
Tear off the pilfer'd diadem from thy brow. 
Restore the people's ravish'd rights and leave 
The tainted atmosphere of courts to breathe 
In penitence and peace. 

Crom. To live a wretch. 
Whom all who do not hate will scorn — ^to waste 
Beneath the withering scowl of cold contempt — 
To be like the majestic eagle shorn 
Of all its plumes, chained to the earth, a mark 
For every paltry beak to peck against — 
To have my country's sorrows charged on me. 
And if she prospers, tho' her beggars share 
Her glory and her honours, I shall be 
A foul anomaly, a thing to point at, 
And, negro-like, grow black beneath the sun 
That brightens all beside. Perish the thought ! 
'Twere better, happier far, to stoop beneath 
The headsman's axe, or fall upon the sword 
Which my own right hand draws. 

Mrs. C. Well, I am passing, but if my dying breath 
Be not accounted lighter than the wind 
Which passeth by unheeded — if thy soul 
Be not less valued than those empty toys 
The sceptre, and the purple, and the throne. 
This vain world's vainest baubles, let my spirit. 
Now trembling on the threshold of eternity. 
Become the messenger to heaven, to publish 
Thy faith and thy repentance. If these eyes 
Are closed in death ere thy resolve is made. 
The hour is past — God's hour of grace is past. 
Like an offended angel, to return 
No more, unless in memory's eye to shake 
A torch of quenchless ire. 

Crom. Oh! stay, sweet saint. 
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One moment cheek thy heaven-ward flight. 

( Walks towards the front of the Stage.) 
If it must be — ^yet 'tis a perilous trial, 
The labours of long years — the hopes of youth 
The crown of age to be resigned at once — 
AU, all — the pangs which tear the soul away 
From it's clay tabernacle were a cup 
Less charged with bitterness — ^But hence vain thoughts ! 
Avaunt, ye busy fiends I whose envious gripe 
Would pluck me from the heaven ye dare not hope for. 
Daughter, I am resolved I 

( Turns round and sees his daughter dead.) 
Ha I my child ! 

Gone, gone— it cannot be — look up. to me ! 
Maria! dear Maria, speak to me 
But one, one word. I'll give up all — I'll give 
A thousand worlds to hear thee speak once more. 
Or press thy gentle fingers on ray heart 
In token that thou hear'st me — Ah I no pressure — 
Cold — ^lifeless — and on her dead cheek that look 
Which her grieved spirit parted with — ^that look 
Of beautiful reproach — more terrible 
Than Gorgon hideouspess. Oh I God of heaven, 
Thou art avenged, and I am lost for ever ! — 

( Throws himself on the bed. The scene closes?^) 



THE SPECTRE BRIDE. 

Th£ castle of Henswolf, at the close of the year 1665, was 
the resort of fashion and gaiety. The baron of that name 
was the most powerful nobleman in Germany, and equally 
celebrated for the patriotic achievements of his sons, and the 
beauty of his only daughter. The estate of Hemswolf, which 
was situated in the centre of the Black Forest, had been given 
to one of his ancestors by the gratitude of the nation, and 
descended with other hereditary possessions to the family of 
the present owner. It was a castellated, gothic mansion, 
built according to the fashion of the times, in the grandest 
style of architecture, and consisted principally of dark wind- 
ing corridors, and vaulted tapestry rooms, magnificent in- 
deed in their size, but ill-suited to private comfort, from the 
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very circumstance of t^eir dreary magfnitude. A dark grove 
of pine and mountain-ash encompassed the castle on every 
side, and threw an aspect of gloom around the scene; M^di 

was seldom enlivened by the cheering sunshine of heaven. 

* * * * ♦ * « 

The castle bells rung out a merry peal at the approach of 
a winter twilight; and the warder was stationed widi his re- 
tinue on the battlements, to announce the arrival of the com- 
pftny who were invited to share the amusements that reigned 
widiia the walls. The Lady Clotilda, the bardn^s only 
daughter, had but just attained her seventeenth year« and 
a brilliant assembly was invited to celebrate the birth-day. 
The large vaulted apartments were thrown open for the re- 
ception of the numerous guests, and the gaieties of the even- 
ing had scarce^ commenced, when the clock fh>m the dun- 
geon tower wm heard to strike with unusual sdemnity, and 
on the instant a tail strai^gw, arrayed in s, deep suit of Mack, 
made his appearance in' th^ ball-room. He bowed courte- 
ously on every side, but was received by all with the strictest 
reserve. No one knew who he was or whence he came^ but 
it was evident from his appeiarance, that he was a nobleman 
of the first rank, and though his introduction was accepted 
with distrust, he was treated by all with respect. He ad- 
dressed himself particularly to the daughter of the baron, and 
was so intdligent in his remarks, so lively in his sallies, and 
so fascinating in his address, that he quickly interested the 
feelings of his young and sensitive auditor. In fine, afler 
some hesitation on the part of the host, who, with the rest of 
the company, was unable to approach the stranger with in- 
difference, he was requested to remain a few days kt the cas- 
tle, an invitation which was cheerfully accepted. 

The dead of night drew on, and when all had retired to 
rest, the dull heavy bell was heard swinging to and fro in the 
grey tower, Uioug^h there was scarcely a breath to move the 
forest trees. Many of the guests, when they met the next 
morning at the breakfast table, averred that there had been 
dounds as of the most heavenly music, while all persisted in 
affirming that they had heard awful noises, proceeding as it 
seemed, from the apartment -which the stranger at that time 
occupied. He soon, however, made his appearance at the 
-breakfast circle, and when the circumstances of the preceding 
night were alluded to, a. dark smile of unutterable meaiung 
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played round his saturnine features, and relapsed into an ex- 
pression of the deepest melancholy. He addressed his con- 
versation principally to Clotilda, and when he talked of the 
different climes he had visited, of the sunny regions of Italy, 
where the very air breathes the fragrance of flowers, and the 
summer breeze sighs over a land of sweets; when he spoke 
to her of those delicious countries, where the smile of the day 
sinks into the softer beauty of the night, and the lov^iness 
of heaven is never for an instant obscured, he drew tears of 
regret from the bosom of his fair auditor, and for the first 
time she regretted that she was yet at home. 

Days rolled on, and every moment increased the fervc^ of 
the inexplicable sentiments with which the stranger had in- 
spired her. He never discoursed of love, but he looked it 
in his language, in his manner, in the insinuating tones of 
liis voice, and in the slumbering soilness of his smile, and 
when he found that he had succeeded in insphring her with 
favourable sentiments towards him, a sneer of the most dia- 
bolical meaning spoke for an instant, and died again on his 
dark featured countenance. When he met her in the com- 
pany of her parents, he was at once respectful and submis- 
sive, and it was only when alone with her, in her rambles 
through the dark recesses of the forest, that he assumed the 
guise of the more impassioned admirer. 

As he was sitting one evening with the Baron in the wain- 
Bcotted apartment of the library, the conversation happened 
to turn upon supernatural agency. The stranger remained 
reserved and mysterious during the discussion, but when the 
Baron in a jocular manner denied . the existence of spirits, 
and satirically invoked their appearance, his eyes glowed 
With unearthly lustre, and his form seemed to dilate to mcnre 
than its natural dimensions. When the conversation had 
ceased, a fearful pause of a few seconds occurred, and a cho- 
rus of celestial harmony was beard pealing through the dark 
forest glade. All were entranced with delight, but the stran- 
ger was disturbed and gloomy ; he looked at his noble host 
with compassion, and something like a tear swam in his dark 
eye. After the lapse of a few seconds, the music died gently 
in the distance, and all was hushed as before. The Baron 
soon after quitted the apartment, and was followed almost 
immediately by the stranger. He had not been long ab- 
fent, when an awful noise, as of a person in the agonies of 
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death, was heard, and the Baron was discovered stretched 
dead along the corridors. His countenance was convulsed 
with pain, and the gripe of a human hand was visible on his 
blackened throat. The alarm was instantly given, the castle 
searched in every direction, but the stranger was seen no 
more. The body of the Baron, in the meantime, was quietly 
committed to the earth, and the remembrance of the dread- 
ful transaction, recalled but as a thing that once was. 

After the departure of the stranger, who had indeed fasci;^ 
nated her very senses, the spirits of the gentle Clotilda evi- 
dently declined. She loved to walk early and late in the 
walks that he had once frequented, to recall his last words; 
to dwell on his honied smile ; and wander to the spot where 
she had once discoursed with him of love. She avoided all 
society, and never seemed to be happy but when left alone 
in the solitude of her chamber. It was then that she gave 
vent to her affliction in tears ; and the love that the pride of 
maiden modesty concealed in public, burst forth in the hours 
of privacy. So beauteous, yet so resigned was the fair 
mourner, that she seemed already an angel freed from the 
trammels of the world, and prepared to take her flight to 
heaven. 

As she was one summer evening rambling to the seques*- 
tered spot that had been selected as her favourite residence, 
a slow step advanced towards her. She turned round, and 
to her infinite surprise discovered the stranger. He stepped 
gaily to her side, and commenced an animated conversation. 
'' You left me,'' exclaimed the delighted girl ; ** and I thought 
all happiness was fled from me for ever; but you returp, and 
.shall we not again be happy f — ** Happy," replied the 
stranger, with a scornful burst of derision, " Can I ever be 
happy again— can the — ^but excuse this agitation, my love, 
and impute it to the pleasure I experience at our meeting. 
Oh ! I have many things to tell you ; aye 1 and many kind 
words to receive ; is it not so, sweet one ? Come, tell me 
truly, have you been happy in my absence? No! I see in 
that sunken eye, in that pallid cheek, that the poor wanderer 
has at least gained some slight interest in the heart of his be- 
loved. I have roamed to other climes, I have seen other 
nations; I have met with other females, beautiful and accom- 
plisliedy but I have met with but one angel, and she is here 
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before ma Accept this simple offering of my affecii^on^ 
deariist,^' continued the stranger, {ducking a heath-4*08e from 
lift stem ; '< it is beautiful as the wild flowers that deck thy 
hair, and sweet as b the love I bear thee." ** It is sweet, in-* 
deed," refdied Clotilda, *' but its sweetness must wither ere 
night closes arouncL It is beautiful, but its beauty is shorts 
lived, as the love evinced by man. Let not this, then, be the 
type of thy attachment. ; bring me the delicate evergreen*^ 
the sweet flower that blosgoms throughout the year ; and I 
will say, as I wreathe it in my hair, ' The violets have bloom'* 
ed and died — the roses have flourished and decayed; but the 
evergreen is still young, and so is the love of my wanderer* 
Friend of my heart ! — ^you will not — cannot desert me. I 
live but in you; you are my hopes, my thoughts, my exist- 
ence itself; and if I lose you, I lose my all — ^I was but a soli- 
tary wild flower in the wilderness of nature, until you trans.* 
planted me to a more genial soil ; and can you now break 
the fond heart you first taught to glow with passion ?" — 
" Speak not thus," returned the stranger, " it rends my very 
soul to hear you ;-r-leave me — forget me— avoid me for ever 
r-or your eternal ruin must ensue. I am a thing abandoned 
of God and man — and did you but see the sear^ heart that 
scarcely beats within this moving mass of deformity, you 
would flee me, as you would an adder in your path. Here 
is my heart, love, feel how cold it is; . there is no pulse that 
betrays its emotion ; for all is chilled and dead as the friends 
I once knew." — " You are unhappy, love, and your poor 
Clotilda shall stay to succour you. Think not I can abandon 
thee in thy misfortunes. No ! I will wander with thee through 
the wide world, and be thy servant, thy slave, if thou wilt 
have it so. I will shield thee from the night winds, that they 
blow not too roughly on thy unprotected head. I will de- 
fend thee from the tempest that howls around ; and though 
the cold world may devote thy name to scorn — though frienda 
may fall off, and associates wither in the grave, there shall 
be one fond heart who shall love thee better in thy misfor- 
tune, and cherish thee, bless thee still." She ceased, and her 
blue eye swam in tears, as she turned it glistening with affec* 
tion towards the stranger. He averted his head from her 
gaze, and a scornful sneer of the darkest, the deadliest malice 
passed over his fine countenance. In an instant, the expres- 
sion subsided ; his fixed glassy eye resumed its unearthly 
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chillness, and he turned once agaiii to hb companion. ** It 
w the hour of sunset," he exclaimed; " the soft, tiie beaute- 
ous hour, when the hearts of lovers are happy, and. nature 
smiles in* unison with their feelings ; but to me it will smile no 
longer — ere the morrow dawns I shall be far, very far, from 
the home of my beloved ; from the scenes where my heart is 
eni^rined, as in a sepulchre. But must I leave thee, sweetest 
flower of the wilderness, to be the sport of the whirlwind, the 
prey of the mountain blast ?" — ** No, we will not part," re- 
plicKl the impassioned girl ; ^' where thou ffvest, will I go; 
thy home shall be my horns; and thy god shall he my god" 
— " Swear it," resumed the stranger, wildly grasping her by 
the hand ; swear to the fearful oath I shall dictate." He then 
desired her to kneel, and holding his right hand in a menac- 
ing attitude towards heaven, and throwing back his dark 
raven locks, exclaimed with the ghastly smile of an incarnate 
fiend, ^' May the curses of an offended God, if such indeed 
there be," he continued, in a strain of the bitterest irony, 
'* haunt thee, cling to thee for ever — ^in the tempest and in 
the calm, in the day and in the night, in sickness and in sor- 
row, in life and in death, shouldst thou swerve from the pro- 
mise thou hast here made to be mine. May the dark spipts 
of the damned howl in thine ears the accursed chorus of 
fiends — may despiair rack thy bosom with the quenchless 
flames of hell ! May thy soul be as the lazar-house of cor- 
ruption, where the ghost of departed pleasure sits enshrined, 
as in a grave : where the hundred-headed worm never dies — 
where the fire is never extinguished. May a spirit of evil 
lord it over thy brow, and proclaim, as thou passest by, 
< This is thb abandoned of God and man;' may fbarfui 
spectres haunt thee in the night season; may thy dearest 
friends drop day by day into liie grave, and curse thee with 
their dying breath ; may all that is most horrible in human 
nature, more solemn than language can frame, or lips can 
utter, may this, and more than this, be thy eternal portion, 
shouldst thou violate the oath that thou bast taken." He 
oeased-^^ardly knowing what she did, ik^e terrified girl ac- 
ceded to the awful adjuration, and promised eternal fidelity 
to him who was henceforth to be her lord. ** Spirits of the 
damned, I thank thee for thine assistance," shouted the stran- 
ger; ^' I have wooed my fair bride bravely. She is mine — 
mine for ever — Aye, body and soul, both mine ; mine in life. 
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my] mine in de^« What in teiBtrs, my sweet one, 'ere yet 
thq honey-moon is pa^t ? Why ! indeed thou hast cause for 
weeping : but when next we meet, we shall meet to sign the 
nuptial bond." He then imprinted a cold salute on the cheek 
of his young bride, and softening dowa the unutterable hor-. 
rors.of his. countenance, requested her to meet him at eight 
o'clock on the ensuing evening, in the chapel adjoining to the 
castle of Hemswolf. She turned round to him with a burn- 
ing sigh, as if to implore protection ^eom himself, but the 
stranger was gone. 

On entering the castle, she was observed to be impressed 
with a. sense of the deepest melancholy. Her relations vainly 
endeavoured to ascertain the cause of her uneasiness ; but 
the tremendous oath she had sworn completely paralyzed her 
faculties, and she was fearful of betraying herself by even the 
slightest intonation of her voice, or the least variable expres- 
sion of her countenance. When the evening was concluded, 
the family retired to rest; but Clotilda, who was unable- to- 
take repose, from the restlessness of her disposition requested 
permission to remain alone in the library that adjoined her 
apartment. 

AH was now deep midnight ; every domestic had long 
since retired to rest, and the only sound that could be distin- 
guished was the suUen howl of the ban^^og as he bayed the 
waning-moon. Clotilda remained in the library in an atti- 
tude of deep meditation. The lamp that burnt on the table, 
where she sat, was dying away, and the lower end of the 
apartment was already more than half obscured. The clock 
from the northern angle* of the castle tolled out the : hour of 
twelve, and the sound echoed dismally in the solemn stillness 
of the night. Suddenly the oaken door at the farther end of 
the room was gently lifted on its latch, and a bloodless figure, 
apparelled in the habiliments of the grave^ advanced slowly 
up the apartment. No sound heralded its approach, as it 
moved with noiseless steps to the table where the lady was 
stationed. She did not at first perceive it, till she felt a 
death-cold hand fast grasped in her own, and heard a solemn 
voice whisper in her ear* '* CJotilda.'' She looked up, a 
dark figure was standing beside her; she endeavoured to 
scream, but her voice was unequal to the exertion ; her eye 
was fixed, as if by magic, on the form, which slowly removed 
the garb that concealed its countenance, and disclosed the 
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livid eyes, and skeleton shape of-— her father. It seemed to 
gaze on her with pity and regret, and mournfully exclaimed 
-^^' Clotilda, the dresses and the servants are ready, the 
church bell has tolled, and the priest iff at the altar, but where 
is the affianced bride. There is room for her in the grave, 
and to-morrow shall she be with me«" — ** To-m#rrow?" faul- 
tered out the distracted girl ; " the spirits of hell shall have 
registered it, and to-morrow must the bond be cancelled." 
The figure ceased — slowly retired, and wa& soon lost in the 
obscurity of distance. 

The morning-— evening — arrived; and already as the 
hall dock struck eight, Clotilda wieis on her road to the cha- 
pel. It was a dark, gloomy night, thick masses of dun clouda 
sailed across the firmament, and the roar of the winter wind 
echoed awftilly through the i<H'est trees. She reached the 
appointed place; a figure was in waiting for her — it advanced 
— and discovered the features of the stranger. " Why ! 
this is well, my sweet bride," he exclaimed, with a sneer ; 
*' and well will I repay thy fondness. Follow me." They 
proceeded together in silence through the winding avenues 
of the chapel, until they reached the adjoining cemetery. 
Here they paused for an instant; and the stranger, in a soAened 
ton<d, said, ^' but one hour more, and the struggle will be 
over. And yet this heart of incarnate malice can feel, when 
it devotes so young> so pure a spirit to the grave. But it 
must — it must be," he proceeded, as the memory of her 
past love rushed on her mind ; " for ^e fiend whom I obey 
has 80 willed it. Poor girl, I am leading thee indeed to our 
nuptials; but the priest will be death, thy parents the 
mouldering skeletons that rot in heaps around ; and the wit- 
nesses of our union, the lazy worms that revel on the carious 
bones of the dead. Come, my young bride, the priest is 
impatient for his victim." As they proceeded, a dim blue 
light moved swiftly before them, and displayed at the ex* 
tremity of the church-yard the portals of a vault. It was 
open, and they entered it in silence. The hollow wind came 
rushing through the gloomy abode of the dead; and on 
every side were piled the mouldering remnants of coffins, 
which dropped piece by piece ppon the damp earth. Every 
step they took was on a dead body ; and the bleached bones 
vattled horribly beneath their feet. In the centre of the vault 
rose a heap of unburied skeletons, whereon was seated a 
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figure too fiwful even for the darkest ima^nfttion to con* 
ceive. As they approached it, the hollow vault rung with 
a hellish peal of laughter; and every mouldering corpse 
seemed endued with unearthly life. The stranger paused^ 
and as he grasped his victim in his hand, one sigh burst from 
his heart—- one tear glistened in his eye. It was but for an 
instant; the figure frowned awfully at his vacillation, and 
waved his gaunt hand. 

The stranger advanced ; he made certain mystic circles in 
the air, uttered unearthly words, and paused in excess of 
terror. On a sudden he raised his voice, and wildly ex- 
claimed — *^ Spouse of the spirit of darkness, a few moments 
are yet thine; that thou may'st know to whom thou hast 
consigned thyself. I am the undying spirit of the wretdi 
who curst his Saviour on the cross. He looked at me in the 
dosing hour of his existence, and that look hath not yet passed 
away, for I am curst above all on earth. I am eternally 
condemned to hell ! and must cater for my master^s taste 
'till the world is parched as is a scroll, and the heavens and 
the earth have passed away. I am he of whom thou may'st 
have read, and of whose feats thou may'st have heard. A 
million souls has my master condemned me to ensnare, and 
then my penance is accomplished, and I may know the re-* 
pose of the grave. Thou art the thousandth soul that I have 
damned. I saw thee in thine hour of purity, and I marked 
thee at once for my own. Thy father did I murder for his 
temerity, and permitted to warn thee of thy fate; and thy- 
self have I beguiled for thy simplicity. Ha ! the spell works 
bravely, and thou shall soon see, my sweet one, to whom 
thou hast linked thine undying fortunes, for as long as the 
seasons shall move on their course of nature — as long as the 
lightning shall flash, and the thunders roll, thy penance shall 
be eternal. Look below ! and see to what thou art destined. 
She looked, the vault split in a thousand different directions ; 
the earth yawned asunder ; and the roar of mighty waters 
was heard. A living ocean of molten fire glowed in the abyss 
beneath her, and blending with the shrieks of the damned, 
and the triumphant shouts of the fiends, rendered horror 
more horrible than imagination. Ten million of souls were 
writhing in the fiery flames, and as the boiling billows dashed 
them against the blackened rocks of adamant, they cursed 
with the blasphemies of despair; and each curse echoed in 
Vol. II.] q [No. XI. 
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thunder across, the wave. The stranger nislii^d (ow^rdmhw 
victim, For an instant he held her OT^rt th^ burping mat},, 
lodged fondly in her face, and wept as he were a ch^d^ 
Tbk was but the impulse of a moment ;^ ag^in be grmp^A 
her in his arms, dashed her from him with fuipy ;. and lift km- 
last parting' gkinoe was cast in kindness on bis face, shoided! 
aloud, ^* notnune isi the crime,. b«it tb^ religioB thai tboni 
professest; for is it not said that there is. a fire of et^«i|^/ 
prepared for the souls of the wicked ; and h^ tbQu not in- 
curred its torments ?'' She,. poor girl, heard npt,, heeded not 
the shouts of the blasphemer. Her delicate form, bowdedi 
from rock to rock, over billow, and over foam ; as sbetf^U,. 
the ocean lashed itself as it were in triumph to rec^ti^ b^r 
aoul, and as she sunk deep in the burning marl, ten thousand 
voices reverberated from the bottomless abyss, " Spirit oiP 
evil ! here indeed is an eternity of torments prepared for 
thee ; for here the worm never dies, and the fir^ is never 
quenched." 



FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DU3 KELI KHAN, 
CAPTMN OF A KETCH, TO ASEM HACCHEM^ 

PRINCIPAL SLAV^-DRIVER TO HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW QF TRIPOLI. 
(Resumed /rampage 2fi^.J 

Health and joy to the friend of my heart ! — ^May the angel 
of peace ever watch over thy dwelling, and the star of pros- 
perity shed its benignant lustre on all thy undertakings. 
Par other is the lot of thy captive friend: — his brightest 
hopes extend but to a lengthened period of weary captivity, 
and memory only adds to the measure of his griefs, by 
holding up a mirror which reflects, with redoubled charms^ 
the hours of past felicity ! In midnight slumbers ray soul 
holds sweet converse with .the tender objects of its affec- 
tions ; — it is then the exile is restored to his country ; — it is 
then the wide waste of waters that rolls. between us disap- 
pears, and I clasp to my bosom the companion of my youth ! 
I awake, and find that it is but a vision of the night: — ^the 
sigh will rise, the tear of dejection will steal adown my 
cheek; I fly to my pen, and strive to forget myself and my 
sorrows in conversing with my friend. 

In such a situation, my good Asem, it cannot be expected 
th^ I should be able so wholly to abstract myself from my 
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ofm feelings m to give Uiee a full and systematic account ef' 
tbetsiiigiilBr. people antong whom my disastrous lot has been 
cast; I can only find le^ure from my own indvridual son 
r6w8 to entertain thee> occasionally with some of the mo^ 
pcominent featcrpes of their character, and, now and thenr, it 
sectary picture of theh*^ most preposterous eocentricilicMr: 

i have before observed that among the distinguishing 
characteristics of the people of this logocracy is their' invin^ 
cibie love- of talidng, and that I could compare the nation to 
nothing but a mighty windmill. — ^Thou art, doubtless, at a 
4088 to conceive how this mill is supplied with pri^t,; or, in 
other wordiv how it is posmbte to i\jrnish subjects to supply 
the perpetual motion of so many tongues. 

The genius of the nation appears in its highest lustre in 
this piarticular, in' the discovery, or mther the application, of 
a subject which > seems to supply an inexhausdfole mine of 
words ; it is nothing more, my friend, than politics, a 
word, which I declare to thee has perplexed me almost as 
much as the redoabtaM&one of ec^namyi. On consulting a 
dictionary of this language^ I found it denoted the science of 
government,: and the celiitions, situations, acid dispositions, of 
states and empires.— Good, thought I, for a people who 
boast of govermtig themselves, there could not be a more 
important subject of investigation ; I,^ therefore, listened s(t> 
ttotively, expeotingto hear,.fi^om'^< the most enligfhtened peo« 
l^e^under the sun," (for sothey modestly term themselve»,)^ 
sublime dispytaAions on the science of legti^tioi>, and pte* 
oeptsiof political wisdom thati would not have disgraced our 
great prophet and. legislator himself; but, alas, Asem I 
how continually are my expectations disappointed; how 
dignified a meaning! does this word (bear in'tl^ dictionary,-^ 
how despicable its ccnnnaon application ! ' I find: it extending 
to every contemptible discussion of local animosity,, and 
every petty alt^M»tion of insignificant individuals; it em* 
braces alike all mannerof concerns, from the orgamtzatioin 
of a divan, the election of a bashaw, or the levying of an 
army, to the appointm^tof a constable, the personal dis^ 
potes of two miserable siang'whangei^ the cleaning of the 
streets, or the economy of a dirt^art. A couple of politi- 
cians will quarrel, with the -most vociferous pertinacity, 
about the diaracl^r: <^ a. bum4>ailiff, whom nobody cares 

* I tmdcrttand thiswtw absolutely affirmed in Congress* 
Q2 
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for» or the deportment of a (ittle great man, whooi tiobodjr 
knows; — and this is called talking poliiies/ nay, it is but a 
few days since that I was annoyed by a debate between two 
of my fellow-lodgers, who were magnanimously employed 
in condemning a luckless wight to in&my because he chose 
to wear a red ooaiy and to entertain certain erroneous o|m- 
nions some thirty years ago. Shocked at their illiberal and 
vindictive spirit, I rebuked them for thus indulging in slan- 
der and uncharitableness about the colour of a coat, which 
had, doubtless, for many years been worn oat^ or the belief 
in errors which, in all probability, had been long since 
atoned for and abandoned ; but they justified themselves by 
alleging that they were only engaged in poUties, and ex- 
erting that liberty of speech and freedom of discussion 
which was the glory and safeguard of their national inde- 
pendence. " O Mahomet f" thought I, what a country 
must that be which builds its political safety on ruined cha- 
racters and the persecution of individuals !" 

Into what transports of surprise and incredulity am I 
continually betrayed, as the character of this eccentnc people 
gradually developes itself to my observations: every new 
research increases the perplexities in which I am involved, 
and I am more than ever at a loss where to place them in 
the scale of my estimation. It is thus the philosopher, in 
pursuing truth through the labyrinth of doubt, error, and 
misrepresentation, frequently finds himself bewildered in the 
mazes of contradictory experience, and almost wishes be 
could quietly retrace his wandering steps, stdal back into the 
path of honest ignorance, and jog on once more in con- 
tented indifference. 

How fertile in these contradictions is this extensive logo- 
cracy ! Men of different nations, manners, and languages, 
live in this country in the most perfect harmony, and no- 
thing is more ccmamon than to see individuals, whose re- 
spective governments are at variance, taking each other by 
Uie hand and exchanging the oflbes of friendship. Nay, 
even on the subject of religion, which, as it afiects our dear- 
est interests, our earliest opinions and prejudices, some 
warmth and heart-burnings might be excused, which even 
in our enlightened country is so fruitful in difference be- 
tween mail and man, — even religion occasions no diasentioa 
among these people, and it has even been discovered by 
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one of their sages that believing iti one God or twenty 
^ods ** neither breaks a man's leg nor picks his pocketV' 
The idolatrous Persian may here bow down before his ever'^ 
lasting fire, and prostrate himself before the glowing east. — 
Hie Chinese may adore his Fo' or his Josh; the Egyptian 
his Stork, — and the mussulman practise' unmolested the di- 
vine preceptit of our immortal prophet. Nay, even the for- 
-lorn abandoned atheist, who lies down at night without 
committing himself to the protection of heaven, and rises in 
the morning without returning thanks for his safety ; who 
has no deity but his own will, whose soul, like the sandy 
desert, is> barren of every flower of hope, to throw a solitary 
4>loom over the dead level of sterility and soften the widb 
extent of desolation ;—^whpse darkened views extend not 
beyond the horizon that bounds his cheerless existence ; to 
whom no blissful perspective opens beyond the grave;-— 
even he is suffered to indulge in his desperate opinions with^ 
out exciting one other emotion than pity or contempt.* 
But this mild and tolerating spirit reaches not beyond the 
pale of religion ; once differ in politics ^ in mere theories, 
Tisions, and chimeras, the growth of inter'est, of folly, or 
madness — and deadly warfore ensues; every eye flashes 
Are, every tongue is loaded with reproach, and every heart 
is filled with gall and bitterness. 

At this period several unjustifiable and serious injuries, 
on the part of the btlrbarians of the British islands, have 
given Sk new impulse to the tongue and the pen, and occa- 

♦ The toleration which exists with regard to every denomination of 
^religion in the United States is worthy of imitation by us and every 
nation in Europe. In that country, whatever differences there may 
be upon the subject of politics, we certainly hear of no disputes coil<- 
cerning religion. Every man follows his own road to heaven, wher 
tfier it is by the way of purgatory, by the means of grace, the new 
li^t, or without any light at all ; ail are equally eligible to the highest 
offices ; iiot the least disqualification attaches to any man on account 
of his religion; we, therefore, never hear of plots and conspiracieef in 
that country to overturn the government, for the purpose of having a 
president of the true faith. The minds of the people are never dis- 
turbed by such visions; <^ in short, as to temporal matters, religion 
ig only a secondary con^eration with thera ; and, as long as they are 
allowed to follow the dictates of thdr own conscience, and to enjoy 
equal rights and immunities one with another, they look only to the 
preservation of that form of government, and that system of things^ 
which protects them in the enjoyment of those .privileges, and defends 
Itatt from foreign usorpatioa." 
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m&aed a terrible wordy ^ver. Do iiot ^umose, tny firmady 
thflkt I mean :to condemn any proper afld digaified «x|iret- 
jHOQ of resentment for injuries; on the contrary, I 1ot« to 
nee a word before a blow : for " in the fulness of the faeut 
tbe tongue moveth." But my long experience has convinced 
jne, that people who talk the most s^ut taking 4»tM^taQii 
Sot affronts generally content themselves with talking instead 
of revenging the insult; like the .street-women of jiis coiNb- 
^try, who, after & prodigious scolding, qaietly sit dewn and 
jbn themselves cool as fast as possible. But t« return > — ^the 
rage for talking has now, in consertuenee of the aggresskms 
I alluded to, increased to a degree far beyond «tiat I have 
observed heretofore. In the gardens of his highciess oC Tri- 
poli are fifleen thousand bee-hives, Ibree hundred peaoooks, 
and a prodigious number of parrpts and baboons'; — and yat^ 
I declare io thee, Asem, that their bussing, and equaMiaf, 
and chattering, is nothing, compared to Uie wild uproar and 
^ar of words now raging within the bosom of this laigiity 
and distracted logocracy. Polkios pervade every city, 
every village, every temple, every porter-house ; . the uni- 
versal question is <* what is the news?'' This is a kind «]f 
challenge to political debate ; and,as no two men think eaou 
actly alike, it is ten to one but, before they finish, all the 
polite phrases in the language ai« esbauated^ by way ef 
giving fire and energy to aij^mmen^ Whai renders this 
piking fever more alarming js, thai the peopie appear in 
ib^ unhappy state of a patient wiiose palate nause^es the 
medicine best calculated for the cure of his disease, and 
seem anxious to continue in the full enjoyment of. their 
diattering epidemic* They alarm each other by direful re- 
ports and fearful apprehensions, like I have seen a knot of 
old wives in this country, entertaining themselves with 
stories of ghosts and goblins, until their imaginations were 
in a most agonizing panic. Every day begets come new 
tale big with agitation, and the busy goddess Rumour, (to 
speak in the poetic language of the Christians^') is con- 
stantly in motion ; she mounts her rattling stage-waggon^ 
and gallops about the country freighted with a lowl of 
" hints," " informations," " extracts of letters from respec- 
table gentlemen," " observations of respectable correspon- 
dents," and ^^ unquestionable authorities," which her high 
priests, the slang-whangers, retail to their sapient foUowera^ 
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^Cb «ill the si^emnity and all the atHhentkity of orkeles. 
^fht& it IB, the unfortuiuite slang^whangers are sofnetknes at 
» loss for food to sopply thki 'tiffiatiable appetite for intelli- 
gience, and are «ot unfrequently redaeed to the necessity of 
lilatitii^furing diishes (Suited to the taste of the times, to be 
served up, at morning and evening repasts, to thm disci- 
ptes, 

' When the hungry pc^tician is thus full charged with ithf 
f^tMtii information^ he sallies forth to give due exercise to 
Ifis tong«e^ land tell aU he knows to every body he meets. 
Now it is a tliou^aud to (Me that every person be meets is 
fM> as.^K^ise as hhfuelf) chacged with the same articles of io- 
^rmaci{A>, atid possessed lef the stame violet inclination ^ 
g^e it vent ; for in thb country every man adepts some 
ffturtiouf^r ^n^.'whanger as the standard of iiis judgment, 
ftud re«ds every thing he writes, if he rejskds nothii^ else, 
'Wkveh <is, doubtletss, the k^easdn wky the people of this logq- 
«raoy afe so marvdlously enUpkteneeL So> away they tilt 
flit each ether wiidi their borrowed iahces, advancing to the 
Ctomisal; with the opinions and speculations of their respec- 
U^ ^lang^whangersi, whidi, in aH probabitityi, are diametri- 
catty opposite ; here, then> arises 9s fair ^n opportunity for 
(a battle of wdrdis s» heaH could wish ; and thou mayest rely 
v^p&k it, Asem> they do not let U pass unimproved. They 
itm»^ime9 begin with argument, but^ in process of time, as 
tike tongue begins to wax wanton, other auxiliaries become 
necessary : -^ recrimination commences, reproach foUowe 
dose at his heels; — from political abuse they proceed to 
^parsona^^ and thus often is a friendship of years trampled 
down by this contemptible enemy — this gigantic dwarf of 
^OiATiQ^i the mongrel issue of grovelling ambition and as- 
piring ignorance ! 

%ere would be but little harm, indeed, in all this if it 
ended merely in a broken head, for this might soon be 
healed^ a«d the scar« if any remained, might serve as a 
warning ever after against the indulgence of political intem- 
perance: — at the worst, die loss of such heads as these 
would be a gain to the nation. — jBut the evil extends far 
deeper; it threatens to impair all social intercourse, and 
even to sever the sacred union of family and kindred. The 
convivial table is disturbed, the cheerful fire-side is invaded, 
the smile of social hilarjty is chased away — the bond of so- 
Q4 
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cial love is broken, bj the everlasting intrusion of this fiend 
of contention, who lurk? in the sparkling bowl, croiiclies by 
the fire^de, growls in the friendly circle, infests every avenue 
to pleasure, and like the scowling incubus, sits on the bosom 
of society, pressing down and smothering every throe und 
pulsation of liberal philanthropy.* 

But thou wilt, perhaps, ask, *' What can these people 
dispute about 1 One would suppose that, being ah free and 
equal, they would harmonize as brothers; children of the 
same parent, and equal heirs of the same inheritance." This 
theory is most exquisite, my good friend, but in practice it 
turns out to be the very dream of a madman. Equality^ 
Asem, is one of the most consummate scoundrels that ever 
crept from the brain of a political. juggler; a fellow whe 
thrusts his hand into the pocket of honest industry or en- 
terprising talents, and squanders their hard-earned profits on 
profligate idleness or indolent stupidity. There will always 
be an inequality among mankind, so long as a portion of it 
is enlightened and industrious, and the rest idle and igno* 
rant ; the one will acquire a Wger share of wealth, and its 
attendant comforts, refinements, and luxuries of life, and the 
influence and power which those will always possess who 
have the greatest ability of administering to the necessities 
of their fellow creatures.t These advantages will inevitably 
excite envy, and envy as inevitably begets ill-will ; — hence 
arises that eternal warfare Which the lower orders of society 
are waging against those who have raised themselves by 
their own merits, or have been raised by the merits of tfaeur 
ancestors, above the common level. In a nation possessed 

* All sensible men, in America, deplore the excess of party z^ 
and animosity, engendered by political discussion j the press, whick 
is, for the greater part, in the hands of European trutors and lactioQS 
demagogues, tends greatly to keep alive the heart-bunungs and jea- 
lousies which originated with the revolution, and have never been al- 
lowed to subside. French intrigues and British haughtiness have alao 
served to increase the flame, which may, one day or other, be fband 
no easy matter to quench. 

f I think, by this time, there must be very few who can venture to 
talk of equality and other levelling nonsense. The Americans, who 
approach as near as it is possible, in the present system of the world, 
to such a state, are yet very remote from it ; and the French, who 
certainly adopted the levelling system in its fidlest sense, are beoonae 
the most abject slaves on earth, not excepting even those nations who 
at present groan under the iron hand^ as well ati the iron crown^ qf 
their despotic tyrant. 
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of quick feelings and impetuous passions, this hostility might 
engender deadly broils and bloody commotions; but here 
it merely vents itself in high-sounding wonls, which lead to 
continual breaches of .decorum; or in the insiduous assassi* , 
nation of character, and a restless propensity among the 
base to blacken every reputation which is fairer than their 
own. 

I cannot help smiling sometimes to see the solicitude with 
which the people of America (so called from the country 
having been first dbcovered by Christopher Columbus,)* 
battle about them when any election takes place; as if they 
had the least concern in the matter, or were to be benefitted 
by an exchange of bashaws: — they really seem ignorant, 
that none but the bashaws' and their dependants are at aU 
interested in the event, and that the people at large will not 
find their situation altered in the least. I formerly gave 
thee an account of an election, which took place under my 
eye. The result has been, that the people, as some of the 
slang-whangers say, have obtained a glorious triumph, which 
however, is flatly denied by the opposite slang-whangers, 
who insist that their party is composed of the true sovereign 
people, and that the others are all Jacobins, Frenchmen, and 
Irish rebels. I ought to apprize thee, that the last is a term 
of great reproach here, which perhaps thou would'st not 
otherwise imagine, considering that it is not many years 
since this very people were engaged in a revolution, the 
failure of which would have subjected them to the same ig- 
nominious epithet, and a participation in which is now the 
highest recommendation to public confidence. By Mahomet, 
but it cannot be denied that the consistency of this people, 
like every thing else appertaining to them, is on a prestigious 
yreat scale / To return, however, to the event of the elec- 
tion. — The people triumphed, — and much good has it done 
them. I, for my part, expected to see wonderful changes, 
and most magical metamorphoses. I expected to see the 
people all rich; that they would S)e all gentlemen bashaws, 
riding in their coaches, and faring sumptuously every day ; 
emancipated from toil, and revelling in luxurious ease. Wilt 
thou credit me, Asem, when I declare to thee, that every 
tiling remains exactly in the same state as it was before the 

* That which should have honoured the memoiy of Columbus was 
bestowed on Americus Vespucius. 
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Iftst iron) J campaign ? except a few noisy retainers who have 
crept into otice, and a few noisy patriots on the other side 
"^o have been kicked out, there is not the least difference. 
The labourer still toils for his daily support ; the beggar still 
Kves on the charity of those who have any charity to bestow, 
and the only solid satisfaction the multitude have reaped is^ 
that they have got a new governor, (or bashaw,) whom they 
will praise, idolize, and exalt for awhile, and afterwards, not- 
withstanding the sterling merits he really possesses, in com- 
pliance with immemorial custom, they will abuse, calumniate, 
and trample under foot.* 

Such, my dear Asem, is the way in which the wise people 
of " the most enlightened country under the sun," are amused 
mth straws, and puffed up with mighty conceits : like a cer- 
tain fish I have seen here, which, having his belly tickled for 
a short time, will swell and puff himself up to twice his usual 
size, and become a mere bladder of wind and vanity. 

The blessing of a true mussulman light on thee, good 
Asem : — ever while thou livest, be true to thy prophet, and 
rejoice, that though the boasting political thatterers of this 
logocracy cast upon thy countrymen the ignominous epithet 
of slaves, yet thou livest in a country where the people, in- 
stead of being at the mercy of a tyrant with a million of 
heads f have nothing lo do but submit to the will of a ba^aw 
of only three tails. Ever thine, 

MUSTAPHA. 

(To be Resumed.) 

* Mr. Maddison succeeded Mr. Jefferson in the Presidency. One 
of the misfortunes of a statesman's life is, that he never can enjoy the 
- nnqnalified approbation of the public ; for there will alwajrs exist a 
contrariety of sentiment and difference of opinion among people, as 
to tiie abilities of their rulers. A man, in pnUic life, may possess 
what is called popularity, which apparently carries with it the ap- 
proving voice of the whole ; but that is far from bemg the case; and 
it has frequently happened that the most popular character has been 
compelled to drink the bitter cup of humiliation to the very dregs. 
This is too often occasioned by a factious spirit of opposition on one 
part, and a capricious, desire of novelty on the other. His enemies 
endeavour to deprive him of his authority, for the purpose of getting 
into power themselves; and his friends, satiated with the contempla- 
tk>n of his virtues, real or imaginary, or perhaps tired of their subser- 
vience, are i^nxious to set up a new idol in his place. Thus it is, that 
between friends and enemies, the man in public life, after enjoying 
years of popularity and applause, often retires from his post with 
" less favour and reputation than brought him into it." 
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CLITOPHON AND LEUCIPPE. 

(Resumed from page 236.J 

A« soon as he had left Leucippe, after revolving various plans 
in his mind, he went to the governor of the prison, and en- 
deavoured to bribe him to take me off by poison, but was 
unsuccessful in his attempt, his predecessor having been 
punished with death fbr being discovered in a like offence; 
i>ut he prevailed upon him to admit into the prison, a crea- 
ture of his, disguised as a felon, whom he instructed to en^ 
deavour to converse with me, and casually to make mention 
of Leucippe^s name, and to say, that she was mui*dered by 
Melite's command. He did this, thinking that if I should be 
acquitted, I should no longer seek after Leucippe, knowing 
that she was dead — ai\d have no wish to have any farthei: 
connexion with Melite, considering her as Leucippe's mur* 
deress, and taking these circumstances into consideration, he 
imagined that I should immediately leave the town. 

The man therefore came to the prison according to his in- 
structions, and after having in vain endeavoufed to draw me 
into conversation, seeing me absorbed in grief, began a 
feigned account to another prisoner, of an acquaintance of his 
having received a hundred pieces of gold from Melite, Ther- 
Sander's wife, to kill a girl of the name of Leucippe, and 
that he had done the deed. He contrived to say this in my 
bearing, in order to fix my attention. This attempt succeed- 
ed, for starting at the names, I raised my head, and asked 
what Melite that was he mentioned ? He replied, that she was 
a principal inhabitant of the city, and had commissioned him 
to do this through jealousy. I was thunderstruck at 'this ter- 
rible consummation of my misfortunes, and for awhile sat in 
Mute despair, and silent apathy — a torrent of tears at length 
relieved my surcharged heart, but restored me to the full 
consciousness of the extent of my calamity. In the midst of 
my lamentations, Clinia entered, and when I informed him 
of Leucippe's tragic end, " Take courage," said he, " You 
know not yet the truth pf this account. How often has she, 
as it were miraculously, been restored to life ! do not let de- 
spair cloud your facolties, but prepareyourself for to-morrow, 
when your trial comes on." For my own part, I had deter- 
mined not to survive Leucippe, since without her, life Was no 
longer of any value to me. 
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The next day, I was brought to the Forum, where I found 
that Thersander had prepared no less than ten advocates to 
plead his cause, and Meiite an equal number. After they 
had finished on both sides, I rose up, and requested permis- 
sion to speak, which being granted, ^^ Both Melite's aod 
Thersander's counsellors," said I, ^^ have spoken very little 
to the purpose. I will now explain to you tlie matter with 
truth and perspicuity. I loved a Byzantian damsel, named 
Leucippe. When we were in Egypt, she was seized by pi- 
rates, and I had every reason to believe that she was dead. I 
afterwards met with Meiite, with whom, having contracted a 
mutual friendship, I came hither, where I found Leucippe a 
slave to Sosthenes, Melite's steward. Meiite, when she dis- 
covered that I had found my former mistress^ that I might 
not again turn my attention to her, determined upon her 
destruction; to which infamous proposition to my shame I 
confess, I agreed. And when Meiite had promised to make 
me master of her person and property, I hired a roan to put 
her to death, upon the promise of a reward of a hundred 
pieces of gold — this he did, and immediately fled the country. 
But love soon wreaked his vengeance on my perjured heart, 
for no sooner was she dead, than my affection returned with 
tenfold ardour, fruitless alas! then, and unavailing. My 
only motive for self-accusation, is, that I may receive tliat 
death I so justly merit, and join though in another world, my 
still dear, much injured Leucippe.'' With this unexpected 
confession, all, but chiefly Meiite, were astonished. Ther- 
sander's advocates exulted with joy, and Melite's inquired 
of her the truth of my declaration. Her manner was so evi- 
dently confused, that suspicion attached itself to her on all 
sides. In the midst of the tumult this naturally excited, 
Ciinia rushed forward and entreated to be heard* "Do 
not," he exclaimed, with eyes suffused with tears, " do not 
rashly condemn this unfortunate youth." After many argur 
ments used in my favour, " do you think," he concluded, 
*/ that if he had really killed Leucippe, he would wish to die 
with her? who ever heard of hatred so joined with love? But 
supposing this to be the case, let him bring forward the per^ 
petrator of this horrid deed, and the maiden's corse; — ^if this 
is not done, what proof have you of his guilt? Let Sosthe- 
nes, let her maids be produced — let the former explain how 
she came into his possession — the latter, the manner of her 
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disappearance : until this, I again and again entreat you to 
consider bis words as the ebullitions of insanity^ rather than 
the confessions of reason." Clinia's words rendered the mat- 
ter again doubtful. Tbersander's friends cried out that the 
murderer should be taken away, since by his own confes- 
sion he was guilty, which was dictated by Divine Provi- 
dence. Melite produced her maids, and called upon Ther- 
sander to bring forward Sosthenes. But he, afraid, lest bjr 
his deposition the truth should be discovered, sent oJOfan ex- 
press immediatefy to Sosthenes, and bade him fly the country 
before those who were sent to apprehend him arrived. Sos- 
thenes was then with Leucippe, endeavouring to soothe and 
pacify her. Thersander's express rushed in and told him 
his critical situation. Upon the receipt of this intelligence, 
alarmed at the threatened danger, he mounted a horse and 
rode off to Smyrna, but in his haste forgot to lock the doors 
of Leucippe's prison. 

During this time, Thersander was employed in making a 
plausible tale before the judge, the effect of which, was, that 
I was ordered to be piit to the torture, to discover whether 
Melite was privy to Leucippe's murder or not. They had just 
stripped me, and were preparing the fire and wheel, the 
multitude standing round in breathless expectation, and Gli- 
nia weeping, when the priest of Diana, crowned with laurel, 
entered the Forum, which was an indication that foreigners 
were coming to pay their adorations at the shrine of the god- 
dess. It was necessary to stop the punishment until these 
rites were finished, so that I was for the present released. 
It was Leucippe's father, Sostratus, who had given me this 
timely respite — who came ostensibly to render thanks to 
Diana for her assistance to them in a battle against the 
Thracians. But he had another reason, which was, that the 
goddess had appeared to him in a dream, and told him that 
be would find his daughter and nephew at Ephesus. 

To return to Leucippe : when she saw the doors open, 
she determined to seize upon the advantage thus offered her, 
and making her escape, took sanctuary in the temple of 
Diana. In the mean time, I had been freed from the tor^ 
turer's hands, and the spectators were round me commise- 
rating my misfortunes, when Sostratus came up. He imme- 
diately recognized me, and exclaimed, *^ By heaven ! 'tk 
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Clitophon^ !— Say , where is Leucippe ?" Unable to answer, 
I fixed my weeping ejen on the ground. When some of 
the bystanders told him what had happened, he groaned^ and 
immediately after seizing upon nie» would have sacrificed me 
-to his fury, but for the intervention of Ciinia, who endea- 
voured to appease his anger* " Was it for tins !" the agon^ 
ized father exclaimed, ^* Oh, cruel goddess ! that thoo hast 
brought me hither ? Is this the promised meeting with my 
dau^ter, which thy dream foretold ! Alas 1 ahts ! her mur- 
derer only blasts my sight !" ** How V^ said Ciinia, when he 
mentioned the dream ; " fear not— the goddess is never 
false. Trust me, Leucippe, wherever she is, is safe." 

Scarcely had he spoken the words, when a servant of the 
temple hastily entered to inform the priest that a young fe- 
male, a foreigner, had claimed the protection of the goddess. 
Elated at this apparent fulfilment of his propheey, Ciinia 
turned to the servant, and asked him if she was beautiful ! 
He replied, " that he had never seen any one so beautiful, 
except Diana." '< Her namet" I exclaimed, trembling with 
hope iand apprehension. Leucippe, was the answer. *^ Grod*- 
dess, I thank thee !" I exclaimed. Thus saying, I rushed to 
the Temple, followed by Sostratus and CHnia: love lent 
me wings, and a few short moments brought me to the sacred 
spot. . Leucippe stood in the porch. I took one short, one 
extatic gaze, and in the next moment was locked in her 
-embrace. 

(To be Hemmed,) 



MEMOIR OF EDWARD LORD HERBERT, OF CHERBURY. 

(Resumed from page 276.J 

I was no sooner perfectly recovered of this long sickness, 
but the Earl of Oxford and myself resolved to raise two re- 
giments for the service of the Venetians ; while we were-mak* 
ing ready for this journey, the King having an occasion to send 
an Ambassador into France, required Sir George Villiers to 
present him with the names of the fittest men for that employ- 
ment that he knew; whereupon eighteen names, among 
which mine was, being written in a paper^ were presented to 
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him : the Kin^ presebdy chose me, yet so as he desired first to 
ha^e the apprdbation of his Privy Counsel, who confirming 
his Majesty's choice, sent a messenger to my house among 
gardens, near the old exchange, requiring me to come pre* 
sently to them ; myself little knowing then the honor in>^ 
tended me, askt the messenger whether I had done any fault, 
that the Lords sent for me so suddainly ? wishing him to t^H 
the Lords that I was going to dinner, and would afterwards 
attend them. I had scarce dined when another messenger 
was sent, this made me hasten to Whitehall, where I was no 
sooner come, but the Lords saluted me by the name of Lord 
Ambassador of France ; I told their Lordships thereupon, 
that I was glad it was no worse, and that I doubted, that by 
their speedy sending for me, some complaint^ though false^ 
might be made against me. 

My first commission was to renew the oath of alliance be- 
twixt the two crowns, for which purpose I was extraordinary 
Ambassador, which being done, I was to reside there as ordi- 
nary. I iKkd received now about six or seven hundred pounds, 
towards the charges of my journey, and locked it in certain 
cofiers in my house, when the night following, about one of 
the clock, I could hear divers men speak and knock at the 
door, in that part of the house where none did lie but myself^, 
my wife, and her attendants, my servants being lodged in 
another house not far off; as soon as I heard the noise, I sus^ 
pected presently they came to rob me of my money, how- 
soever I thought fit to rise, and go to the window to know 
who they were ; the first word I heard was. Barest thou come 
down, Welchman ? which I no sooner heard, but taking fa 
sword in one hand, and a little target in the other, I did in 
my shirt run down the stairs, open the doors suddainly, and 
charged ten or twelve of them with that fury that they ran 
away, some throwing away their halberts, others hurting 
their fellows to make them go faster in a narrow way they 
w^re to pass ; in which disordered manner I drove them to 
the middle of the street by the Exchange, where finding my 
bare feet hurt by the stones I trod on, I thought fit to return 
home, and leave them to their flight. My servants, hearing 
the noise, by this time were got up, and demanded whether I 
would have them pursue those rogues that fled away ; but I 
answering that I thought they were out of their reach, we re- 
turned home together. 
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While I was preparing royaelf for mj joomeyy it happened 
that I passing through the Inner Temple one day^ anid en- 
countering Sir Robert Yaughan in this countrey> some harsh 
words past betwixt us, which occasioned hinr at the persua" 
sion of others, whom I will not nominate, to send me a chal- 
lenge ; this was brought me at my house in Blackfryars, by 
Captain Charles Price, upon a Sunday about one of the clock 
in the afternoon ; when I had read it, I told Charles Pnce 
that I did ordinarily bestow tliis day in devotion, neyei^ 
theless that I would meet Sir Robert Vaughan presently, 
and gave him thereupon the length of my sword, demanding 
whether he brought any second with him ; to which Charles 
Price replying that he would be in the 6eld with him, I told 
my brother Sir Henry Herbert then present thereof, who 
readily offering himself to be my second, nothing was wanting 
now but the place to be agreed upon betwixt us, which was 
not far from the water side, near Chelsea. 

My brother and I taking boat presently, came to the place, 
where after we had staid about two hours in vain, I desired 
my brother to go to Sir Robert Vaughsn's lodging, and tell 
him that I now attended his coming a great while, and that I 
desired him to come away speedily ; hereupon my brother 
went, and ailer a while returning back again, he told m ) 
they were not ready yet ; I attended then about an hour and 
a^ half longer, but as he did not come yet, 1 sent my brother 
a second time to call him away, and to tell him I catch cold, 
nevertheless that I would stay there 'till sunset ; my brother 
yet could not bring him along, but returned himself to the 
place, where we stayed together 'till half an hour after sunset, 
and then returned home. 

The next day the * Earl of Worcester by the King's com- 
mand, forbad me to receive any message or letter from Sir 
Robert Vaughan, and advertised me withall, that the King 
had given him charge to end the business betwixt us, for which 
purpose he desired me to come before him the next day abq^it 
two of the clock ; at which time, after the Earl had told me, 
that being now made Ambassador, and a public person, I 
ought not to entertain private quarrels ; af^er which without 
much ado, he ended the business betwixt Sir Robert Vaughan 

t Edward Somerset Earl of Worcester, Lord Privy Seal and Knight 
of the Garter. 
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hnA myself: It was thought by some, that this would make 
me lose my place, I being under so great an obligation to 
the King for my employment in France ; but Sir George 
Villiers, afterwards Duke of Buckingham, told me he would 
warrant me for this one time, but I must do so no more. 

I was now almost ready for my journey, and had received 
already as choice a company of gentlemen for my attend- 
ants, as I think ever followed an Ambassador ; when some 
<»f my private friends told me, that I was not to trust so much 
to my pay iVom the exchequer, but that it was necessary for 
me to take letters t>f credit with me, for as much money as I 
could well procure. Informing myself hereupon who had 
furnished the last Ambassador, I was told Monsieur Savage, 
a Frenchman; coming to his house, I demanded whether he 
would help me with moneys in France, as he had done the 
last Ambassador; he said, he did not know me, but would 
inform himself better who I was ; departing thus from him, 
I went to Sigr. Burlamacchi, a man of great credit in those 
times, and demanded of him the same ; his answer was, that 
he knew me to be a man of honor, and I had kept my "word 
with every body; whereupon also going to his study, gave 
me a letter of credit*to one Monsieur de Langherac in Paris, 
for 2000/. sterling : I then demanded what security he ex-^ 
pected for his money ! he said, he would have nothing but my 
promise ; I told him he had put a great obligation upon me, 
and that I would strive to acquit myself of it the best I could. 

Having now a good sum of money in my coffers, and this 
tetter of credit, I made ready for my journey ; the day I 
went out of London, I remember was the same in which 
Queen Ann was carried to burial, which was a sad spectacle 
to all that had occasion to honor her. My first night's jour- 
ney was to Gravesend, where being at supper in my inn. 
Monsieur Savage formerly mentioned came to me, and told 
me, that whereas 1 had spoken to him for a letter of credit, 
he had made one which he thought would be to my content- 
nlent ; I demanded to whom it was directed ; he said to 
Monsieur Tallemant and Rambouillet in Paris ; I asked then 
what they were worth? he said above one hundred thousand 
pounds sterling ; I demanded for how much this letter of 
credit was? he said for as much as I should have need of: I 
asked what security he required ? he said nothing but my 
word, which he had heard was inviolable. 
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From Graveeeiid, Jby euaf j&wneiys, I went to DchrcK, 
where I took sbipfnng) with ^ train of an hundred and odd 
persons, aiid arrived shortly after at Calais, where I retnedf 
ber my cheer was twice as good as at Dover, and n^ 
reckoning half as cheap ; from whence I went to Bonlogut, 
Monstrevile, Abbevil^, Amiens^ and in two days thence to 
St. Dennis, near Paris, where I was Euet with )a great tfaki 
of coaches, that were sent to receive me> as a)so kj tbeJilaa- 
ter of the Ceremonies, and Monsieur M^non my feyov 
•fi^iolar, with Monsieur Disancour, who then kept an «€•- 
demy, and brought with him a brave company of .gesdemeD 
<o(i great horses, 4o attend me into town. 

b was« now somewhat late when I enliered Parili> upon a 
Saturday night; I was. but newly settled in my lo^iog^ 
.when a Secretary of the Spanish Ambassador there^ iM ne 
that bis Lord desired to have the first audience fronliine, and 
.therefore requested he might see me the nett i«M»rnti^^ I 
^replyed it was a day I gave wholly to devotion, atod therefeite 
totreated him to stay 'till some more convenient time. Tie 
Secretary reply ed, that his master did hM it no less boljr^ 
liowbeit that his respect to me was such, that he would prdfer 
,tbe desire he had to serve me before all other cooaideffetaoas ; 
howsoever I put him off 'tiU Monday following. 

Not long after I took a house in Fauxboucg St. Germaioi 
Rue Tournon, which cost me 200/. sterUiig yearly ; kaviiQ^ 
fumisbed the house richly, and lodged all my train^ I |>r»- 
pared for a journey to Tours and Touraine^ where the 
French Court then was : being come hither In extream hot 
weather^ I demanded audience of the King and Queen, which 
being granted, I did assure the King of the great affeclioti 
the King my master bore him, not only out jof the ancient 
.aUiance betwixt the two crowns, but because Henry tie 
Fourth and the King my master had stipulated with eacii 
other, that whensoever any one of them died, the survivor 
should take care of the other's child : I assured him further, 
that no ciiarge was so much imposed upon me by my in- 
structions, as that I should do good offices betwixt both king- 
doms : and tlierefore that it were a great fault in me, if I 
behaved myself otherwise than with all respect to his Mih 
jesty : This being done, I presented to the King a letter of 
credence from the King my roaster : The King aasured me 
of a reciprocal affection to the King my master, and of my 
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•fiaMcmlar wrelcDme l# ha, eouit» His wordg were-ne v^r nrnn j, 
^as being ao extream « gtutterery that he iirauld BometHiieB 
liold his tongue •oat of his mouth a good while before h^ 
«oiild apeak bo nmch as •one word; he Imd beiides a doubie 
«MRr of laetb, and was observed aeldoin or neiver to spit or 
Mow his noae, orito eweat much, though 4ie were '^fery laibo- 
fiHMM, and .almost indefatigable in his ejoeroines of hanting 
and hawking, to wlfeieh be was «iioch addieted : Neither did 
it hinder him, although he was burst m his body, as we call 
k»4or herniosus ; for be was aoted in ^Jtose sports, although 
o€tBB times on foet, to tiue not only bis eourtiers, Jbnt c^en 
ins Jackies, being oqnally inaensiUayAS wna thought, either 
of heat or cold : His understanding «nd natural parts w«re 
as igood aa could be lexpecfted, inxnie that . was brought up iA 
ao much ignosanoe, wduch was m purpose so done that he 
flugfat he the longer governed ; bowbeit ;he acquired in time 
m goaat knowledge an a&irs^ as eon versing for the most pait 
wffeh wme and active peraons. fie was no^ to have twi» 
qualities incident ±9 all who were ignorantly brought up, aa9- 
picion and disnarolation; for as ignorant people walk ab 
wmch m the dark, they canaotbe exempt from fear of 
jinmUiag ; and as they are likewise deprived of, or defr* 
juent in those true principles, by which tiny shoukl goverki 
fittth puUic and private aotions, in a wise, solid, and demon- 
atratinre way, they strive conunotdy to supply these impel** 
feetions with oov^evt acts, which though it may be aometimels 
excuaafaie in necessitouB persons, and be indeed fre^pent 
among those who negotiate in small matters, yet irandem* 
liable in princes, who proceeding upon foundations of reason 
and strength, ought not to submk themselves to sudi poor 
helps X Howbeit 1 must observe^ that neither his fears did take 
away his courage, when there was occasion to use it, nor hb 
dissimuktion extend itsdf to the doing of private mischiefs to 
his subjects, either of one or the other religion. His favorite 
was one Monsieur De Luynes, who in his nobe^ge gained 
much upon the King, by making hawkes fly at all litde birdb 
in his gardens, and by making some of those little binis 
again catch butterflies; and had the King used htm for no 
other purpose, he might have been tolerated ; but as, when 
the King came to a riper age, the government of poblick 
affiiirs was drawn chiefly from hii counseils, not a few errors 
were committed* 
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The Qdeen-motlier, princes, and nobles of that kingdom 
repined that his advices to the King should be so prevalent, 
which also at last caused a civil war in that kingdom. How 
unfit this man was for the credit he had with the King may 
be argued by this; that when there was question made 
about some business in Bghemia, he demanded whether it 
waa an inland country, or lay upon the sea? and thus much 
for the present of the King and his favorite. 

After my audience with the King, I had another from the 
Queen, being sister to the King of Spain ; I had little to say 
<unto her, but some complements on the King my master's 
pairt, but such complements as her sex and quality were ca» 
pable of. This queen was exceedingly fair, like those of 
(the- house of Austria, and together of so mild and good a 
condition, she was never noted to have done ill offices to any, 
but to have mediated as much as was possible for her, in satis* 
faction of those who had any suit to the King, as far as their 
cause would bear. She had now been married divers years 
without liaving any children, though so ripe for them, that 
nothing seemed to be wanting on her part. I remember 
her the more particularly, that she shewed publickly at my 
Audiences that favor to me, as not oiily my servants but di* 
ters others took notice of it. Afler this my first audience, I 
went to see Mousieur de Luynes, and the principal Minis* 
iers of State, as also the Princes and Princesses, and ladies 
then in the court, and particularly the Princess of Conti, 
from whom I carried the scarf formerly mentioned ; and 
this is as much as I shall declare in this place, concerning 
tny negotiation with the King and state ; my purpose being, 
if God sends me life, to set them forth apart, as having the 
copies of all my di&patches in a great trunk in my house in 
London; and considering that in the time of my stay there, 
there were divers civil wars in that country, and that the 
Prince, now King, passed with my Lord of Buckingham and 
others through France into Spain ; and the business of the 
Elector Palatine in Boliemia, and the battle of Prague, and 
divera other memorable accidents, both of state and war, 
happened during thie time of my imployment; I conceive a 
narration of them may be worth the seeing to them who have 
it not from a better hand ; 1 shall only therefore relate here, 
as they come into my menipry, certain little p^tssages, which 
may serve in some part to declare the history of my life. 

(To be concluded in our nest.J 
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THE LOUNGER'S PIC NIC. 

** Dulce est desipere in loco." — HoR. 
" Tis sweet to trifle now and then." 



No.V, 



SHERIDAN ON OATH. 

In the trial of the £arl of Thanet, Mr. Fergusson, and 
others, for an attempt to rescue O'Connor, at Maidstone' 
Assizes, in 1799, the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
appeared as a witness for the defendants. The following are 
extracts from the examination of this distinguished indi^. 
. yiflual. 

Mr. Erskine, Do you know Mr, Fergusson ? 

Mr. Sheridan, Perfectly. 

Q. If he had been upon the table, flourishing and waving 
a stick in the manner that has been described, in his bar 
dress, must you not have seen it ? 

A. Yes ; it must have been a remarkable thing indeed, 
ht a counsel in his bar dress to have a stick flourishing in his 
band ; he had a roll of paper in his hand. 

Q, Does that enable you to swear that Mr. Fergusson was 
not in that situation ? 

A* Certainly. 

Q. Do you think if he had taken such a part in the riot, 
in the presence of the judges, that you must have observ- 
ed it? 

A^ I must have observed it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Law, (afterwards Lord Ellen- 
borough.) 

Q. You have said you saw Lord Thanet going towards 
the judges, as if he was going to complain ; did you hear 
him make any complaint to the judges? 

A, I did not hear him, certainly. 
. Q. I will ask you, whether you do or do not believe that 
Lord Thanet and Mr. Fergusson meant to favour O'Connor's 
escape, upon your oath. 

A, Am I to give an answer to a question which amounts 
merely to an opinion ? 

Q. I ask, as an inference from their conduct, as it fell 
under your observation, whether you think Lord Thanet or 
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Mr. Fergusson, or either of them, meant to favour Mr. 
O'Connor's escape^ upon your solemn oath ? 

A. Upon my solemn oath, I saw them do nothing that 
could be at all auxiliary to an escape. 

Q. That is not an answer to my question. 

A, I do not wish to be understood to blink any question ; 
and if I had been standing there, and been asked whether I 
should have pushed or stood aside, I should have had no ob- 
jection to answer that question. 

Q. My question is, whether from what you saw of the 
conduct of Lord Thanet and Mr; Fergusson, they did not 
mean to favour the escape of CTConnor, tipon your solemn 
oath? 

A. The learned counsel need not remind me that I am 
upon my oath : I know as well as the learned counsel does, 
that I am upon my oath ; and I will say, that I saw nothing 
that could be auxiliary to an escape. 

Q. Afler what has passed, I am warranted in^ retiiinding 
the honourable gentleman that he is upon his oath. My 
question is, whether from the conduct of Lord Thanet or 
Mr. Fergusson, or either of them, as it fell under your ob- 
servation, you believe that either of them meant to favour 
O'Connor's escape? 

A, I desire to know how far I am obliged- to answer that 
question? 1 certainly will answer it in this way, that from 
what they did, being a mere observer of what passed, I 
i^uld not think myself justified in s&ying that either of 
them did. Am I to say whether I think they would have 
been glad if he had escaped? That h what you are pressing 
me for. 

Q. No man can misunderstand me ; I ask, whether from 
the conduct of Lord Thanet or Mr. Fergusson, or either of 
them, as it fell mider your observation, you believe, upon 
your oath, that they meant to favour the escape of O'Con- 
nor? 

A, I repeat it again, that from what either of them did, I 
dhould have no right to concftide that they were persons a»i 
sisting the escape of O'Connor. 

Q. Task you again, whether you believe from the conduct 
of Lord Thanet or Mr. Fergusson, or either of them, upon 
your oath, that they did not mean to favour the escape of 
O'Connor ? 
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• Af \ baye Hoawerodi it already . 

. L(vr4 Kenyom* If you Gb> oot answer it, to be flnwe i«e 
must draw the natural inference. 

Mr. Sheridan, I have no doubt that they wifhed he might 
0«Qf4>e; huti ft>oi« aliy thing I saw them do,, I have no right 
to conclude that they did. 

Mr, Law, I will'have an answer; I ask you again,^ iiriie- 
ther from their conduct, as it fell under your observation, 
you do not believe they meant to favour the escape of 
O'Connor. 

A, If the learned gentleman thinks he can entrap me, he 
will find himself mistaken* 

Mr. Ersktne, h is he^rdly a legal question. 

Lard Kenyan, I think it is not an illegal question. 

Mr, Law, I will repeat the question — whether from their 
conduct^ as it fell under your observation, you do not be- 
lieve they meant to favour the escape of O'Connor ? 

A. My belief is, that they wished him to escape ; but, 
from any thing I saw of their conduct upon that occasion, I 
am not justified in saying so. 

Q. I will ask you, whether it was not previously intended 
that he should escape, if possible? 

A, Certainly the contrary. 

Q. Noi^had you any intimation that it was intended to be 
attempted ? 

A. Certainly the contrary. There was a loose rumour of 
anpther warrant, and that it was mewai that h» should: be 
arrested again, which was afterwards contradicted. Then 
the question was mooted, whether the writ could be issued 
before he was dismissed from custody. Certainly there was 
no idea of a rescue. There was no friend of Mr. O'Con- 
nor's, I believe, but saw with regret any attempt on his part 
to leave the court. 

Re-examined by Mr, Erakine, You were asked by Mr. 
Law, whether you believed that the defendants wished or 
meant to favour the escape of Mr. O'Connor, I aak jou, 
after what you have sworn, whether you believe these gen- 
tlemen did any act to rescue Mr. O'Connor ? 

A, Certainly not; and I have stated upon my oath, that 
every man in the narrow gateway endeavoured to stop him ; 
I remarked it particularly; because, there being a common 
feeling among Englishmen, and.he being acquitted, I thought 
they might form a plan- to let him escape; 
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Q. You have stated that you saw no one act done or com- 
mitted by any one of the defendants, indicative of an in* 
tention to aid Mr. O'Connor's escape. 

A. Certainly. 

Q. I ask yoa, whether you believe they did take any 
part in rescuing Mr. O'Connor ? 

A. Certainly not. 

NECESSFrV. 

Dr. De la Cour, of Cork, having one day to reprove a 
counsel, rather unlearned in the law, told him he was a 
cou nselior of necessity. '^ Necessity I"— -exclaimed the brief- 
less barrister, " what do you mean by that ?" " Why^" re- 
plied the doctor, " you know necessity has no law " 

IRISH EVIDENCE. 

At a late assize in Limerick, a boy was brought forward 
as a witness for the prosecution in a case of murder. He 
appeared so young and so ignorant, that ihe Judge, (Soli^ 
citor General Bushe,) thought it necessary to examine him 
as to his qualifications for a witness, when the following dia- 
logue took place : — 

Q. Do you know, my lad,* the nature of an oath? 

A. An oath! no. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you do not know what an 
oath is? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any thing of the consequence of telling a lie? 

A. No. 

Q, No ! What religion are you of? 

A. A Catholic. 

Q. Do you never go to mass ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you never see your priest? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did he nev^r speak to you ? 

A. O Yes. 

Q. What did he say to you ? 

A. I met him on the mountain one day, and he bid me 
hold bis horse, and b o - to me. 

Judge. Go down : you are not fit to be sworn. 

{To he Resumed.) 
From the Preee of Oxberry Sf Co. 8, Wkiie Httrf Ymrd. 
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HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH. 
(Resumed from page 21 3y^ 
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THB CARDINAL. 




9 Vs qui justificatis ixupium pro muoeribus, et J ustitiatn justi auftrds 
tb CO. Isaiah $• 



Hk is disposiDg of his indulgencies to a rich offender, who 
brings with him a chest of money. Death snatches off the 
cardinars hat. 



MEMOIR OF EDWARD LORD HERBERT, OF CHERBURY. 

(Resumed from page '6h2.) 



Coming back from Tours to Paris, I gave the best order 
1 could concerning the expences of my house, family, and 
stable, that I might settle all things as near as was possible 
in a certain course, allowing according to the maiHie;^ of 
France, so many pounds of beef, mutton, veal, and pork, 
«nd so much also in turkeys, capoa^^: pheasants, partridges, 
Vol. II.] R [No, XU. 
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and all other fowls, as also pies and tarts after the Frendi 
manner, and after all this, a dozen dishes of sweet-meats 
every meal constantly : The ordering of these things was the 
heavier to me, that my wife flatly r^Aised to come over into 
France, as being now entered into a dropsie, which ahK> bad 
kept her without children for many years : I was constrained 
therefore to make use of a steward who was understanding 
and diligent, but no very honest man ; My chief secretary 
was William Boswell, now the King's agent in the Low- 
Countreys : My Secretary for the French tongue was one. 
Monsieur Ozier, who afterwards was the King's agent in 
France. The gentleman of my horse was Monsieur de Meny, 
who afterwards commanded a thousand horse ^n the wars of 
Germany, and proved a very gallant gentleman : Mr. Crofts 
was one. of my principal gentlemen, and afterwards made 
the King's cup^Searer ; and Thomas Caage that excellent 
wit, the King's carver : Edmund Taverner, whom I made my 
under Seeret&ry, was afterwards chief Secretary to the 
Lord Cbamberktin; and obe Mr. Smith, Secretary to the 
Earl of Nof tbumbeHand ; I nominate these, and could many 
more, tha^<$ll^i^ to very good fortunes afterwards, because 
I may verifie that which I said befbre, concerning the gentle- 
men that attended me* : 

When I came to Paris, the English and French were in 
very iU intelligence with each other, insomuch that one 
Buckly conning tlien to me, said he was assaulted and hurt 
upon Pontneuf, only because he was an Englishman : Ne- 
vertheless after I had been in Paris about a month, all the 
English were so welcome thither, that no^other nation was so 
acceptable amongst them, insomuch that my gentlemen hav- 
ing a quarrel with some debauched French, who in their 
drunkenness quarrelled with them, divers principall gentle- 
men of that nation offered themselves te assist my people 
with their swords. 

ft happened one day that my cozen Oliver Herbert and 
George Kadney, being gentlemen who attended me, and 
Henry Whittingham my butler, had a quarrel with some 
Frendi, upon I know not what frivolous occasion : it hap^ 
pened my cooen Oliver Herbert had for his opposite a fen- 
cer, belonging to the Prince of Cond^, who was dangerously 
hurt by faLii in divers places ; but as the house or hostel of 
the Pvince of Cond^ was not far off, and himself well-beknred 
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ID Uioie quarters, the French in great muliitude» arisiiigi 
droTe away the three above mentioned into my house, pur<» 
suing them within the gates; I perceiving this at a window^ 
ran out with my sword, whidi the peo{rfe no sooner saw, but 
they fled again as fast as ever they entered ; howsoever the 
Prince of Cond^ his fencer was in that danger, of his life^ 
that Oliver Herbert was forced to fly France, which that he 
might do the better, I paid the said fencer 200 crowns, or 00 
pounds sterling, for his hurt and cures. 

Th^ plague now being hot in Paris, I desired the Duke of 
Montmorency to lend me the Castle of Merlou, where I lived 
in the time of his most noble father, which he willingly 
granted. Removing thither, I enjoyed that sweet place aqid ' 
countrey, wherein I found not a few that welcomed me out 
of their ancient acquaintance. 

On the one side of me was the Baron de Montaterre of the 
reformed religion, and Monsieur de Bouteville on the other* 
who, though young at that time, proved afterwards to be 
that brave cavalier which all France did so much celebrate : 
In both their castles likewise were ladies of much beauty and 
discretion, and particularly a sister of Bouteville, thought 
to be one of the chief perfections of the time, whose comr 
pany yielded some divertisement, when my public occasions 
did suffer it. 

Winter being now come, I returned to my house in Paris, 
and prepared for renewing the oath of allegiance betwixt the 
two crowns, for which as I said formerly I had an extraor« 
dinary commission ; nevertheless the King put off the busi- 
ness to as long a time as he well could. In the mean while 
Prince Hepry of Nassau, brother to Prince Maurice, coming 
to Paris, was met and much welcomed by me, as being 
obliged to him, no less than to his brother in the tiOw-Coun- 
treys. This Prince and all his train were feasted by me at 
Paris with an hundred dishes, costing as I remember^ in all 
100/. 

The French King at last resolving upon a day for peri<Hrm-i 
ing the ceremony, betwixt the two crowns above mentioned, 
myself and all my train put ourselves into that sumptuous 
^uipage that I remember it cost me one way or another 
above 1000/. And truly the magnificence of it was sui^h, as 
a little French book was presently printed thereof: This 
being done, I resided here in the quality of an ordinary Ami 
iMUMador. . r 2 
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' . And now I shall mention some particular passages doH-^ 
ceraing myself, without entering yet any way into the whole 
fVame and context of my negotiation, reserving them, as I 
said before, to a particular treatise ; I spent my time much 
in the visits of the Princes, Counsell of State, and great Per- 
sons of the French kingdom, who did ever punctually requite 
my visits: The like I did also to the chief Ambassadors 
there, among whom, the Venetian, Low-Countrey, Savoy, 
and the united Princes in Germany Ambassadors did bear 
me that respect, that they usually met in ray house, to advise 
together concerning the great affairs of that time : For as 
the Spaniard then was iso potent that he seemed to affect 
an universal monarchy, all the above mentioned Ambassadors 
did in one common interest strive to oppose him : All our 
endeavours yet could not hinder, but that he both publickly 
prevailed in his attempts abroad, and privately did corrupt 
divers of the principal Ministers of State in this kingdom. I 
came to discover this by many ways, but by none more ef- 
fectually than by the means of an Italian, who returned over 
by letters of exchange the moneys the Spanish Ambassador 
received for his occasions in France ; for I perceived that 
when the said Italian was to receive any extraordinary great 
sum for the Spanish ambassador's use, the whole face of af- 
fairs was presently changed, insomuch that neither my rea- 
sons, nor the Ambassadors above-mentioned how valid soever 
could prevail ; though yet afterwards we found means toge- 
ther to reduce affairs to their former train; until some other 
new great sum coming to the Spanish Ambassador's hand, 
and from thence to the aforesaid Ministers of State, altered 
all. Howbeit divers visits past betwixt the Spanish Ambas- 
sador and myself, in one of which he told me that though our 
interests were divers, yet we might continue friendship in our 
particular persons ; for said he, it can be no occasion of of- 
fence betwixt us, that each of us strive the best he can to serve 
the king his master : I disliked not his reasons, though yet I 
could not omit to tell him that 1 would maintain the dignity 
of the King my master the best I could ; and this I said be- 
cause the Spanish Ambassador had taken place of the English 
in the time of Henry the Fourth in this fashion, they both 
meeting in an anti-chamber to the Secretary of State, the 
Spanish Ambassador leaning to the wall in that posture that 
he took the hand of the English Ambassador, said publickly, 
I hold this place in the right of the King my master, which 
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amttll punctilio being not resented by onr Ambassador at 
that tilue, gave the Spaniard occasion to bragg that he had 
taken the hand from our Ambassador. This made me more 
watchfull to regain the honor which the Spaniard pretended 
to.have gotten herein, so that though the Ambassador in his 
visits often repeated the words above-mentioned, being in 
Spanish, Que cada uno haga lo que pudiere por su amo ; let 
every man do the best he can for his master ; I attended the 
occasion to right my master ; it happened one day that both 
of us going to the French King for our several affairs, the 
Spanish Ambassador between Paris and Estampes, being 
upon his way before m^ in his coach, with a train of about 
sixteen or eighteen persons on horseback, 1 following him in 
my coach with about ten or twelve horse, found that either 
I must go the Spanish pace, which is slow, or if I hasted to 
pass him, that I must hazard the suffering of some affront like 
Mjato that our former Ambassador receive ; proposing'here- 
gpon to my gentlemen the whole business, I told them that J* 
meant to redeem the honor of the King my master some way 
or other, demanding, further whether tjiey would assist me? 
which they ptomising, I bid the coachman drive on ; the 
Spanish Ambassador seeing me approach, and imagining 
what my intention was, sent a gentleman to me, to tell me 
he desired to salute me, which I accepting, the gentleman 
returipidd to- the Ambassador, who alighting from his coach 
attended me in the middle of the highways which being per^ 
ceived by me I alighted also, when some extravagant • com- 
plinnepts having past between us, the Spanish Ambassar 
4or took his leave of me, went to a dry ditch not far off, 
.i^rith the intent no doubt to hold the upper hand of me 
while I past by in my coach, which being observed by 
me I left my coach, and getting upon a spare horse I had 
there, rode into the said dry ditch, and telling him aloud, that 
I knew well why he stood there, bid him afterwards get to his 
eoaQh, fori must ride that way: the Spanish Ambassador 
who understood me well, went to his coach grumbling and 
discontented, though yet neither he nor his train did any 
more than jook one upon another in a confused manner ; my 
coach this while passing by the Ambassador on the same side 
J was, I shortly after left my horse and got into it : It hap- 
pened this while, that one of my poach horses having lost a 
»hoe, I thought fit to stay at a smith's forge, about a quarter 
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of a mile before ; this shoe could not be put on so soon, bat 
that the Spanish Ambassador overtook us, and might indeed 
have past us, but that he thought I would give him another 
affi*ont ; attending therefore the smithes leisure, he stayed in 
the highway to our no little admiration, untill my horse was 
shoed ; we continued our journey to Estampes, the Spanish 
Ambassador following us still at a good distance. 

I should scarce have mentioned this passage, but that the 
Spaniards do so much stand upon their pundonores ; for 
confirming whereof I have thought fit to remember the anr 
swer a Spanish Ambassador made to Philip the Second King 
of Spain, who finding fault with him for neglecting a business 
of great importance in Italy, because he could not agree 
with the French Ambassador about some such pundonore as 
this, said to him, Como a dexado una Cosa di importanda 
per una ceremonia ! How have you left a business of impor- 
tance for a ceremony ! The Ambassador boldly replied to 
his master, Como por una ceremonia ? Vuessa Majesta 
misma no es sino una ceremonia : How, for a ceremony ? 
Your Majesty's self is but a ceremony. 

Howsoever the Spanish Ambassador taking no notice 
publickly of the advantage I had of him herein, dissembled 
it as I heard until he could find s6me fit occasion to resent 
this passage, which yet he never did to this day. 

Among the visits I rendered to the grandees of France, 
-one 6f the principal- 1 niade w^ to that brave General the 
l>cike of Lesdigueres, who was now grown very old and 
-deaf ; his firet words to me were. Monsieur you must do roe 
the honor to speak high, for I am deaf; my answer to him 
was, You was bom to command, and not to obey ; it is 
enough if others have ears to hear you: This compliment 
took him much, and indeed I have a manuscript of bis mill* 
tary precepts and observations, which I value at a great 
price. 

I shall relate now some things concerning myself, wUch 
though they may seem scarce credible, yet before God are 
true : I had been now in France about a year and an half 
when my Taylour, Andrew Henly of Basil, who now Mvesln 
Blackfryars, demanded of me half a yard of satin to make 
me a suit more than I was accustomed to give, of whidi I 
required a reason, saying, I was not fatter now than when I 
came to France; he answered, it was true, but you •■% 
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laHer ; whereunto when I woaMgive no credit, he brought hii 
^d measures, and made it appear that they did net reach to 
their just places ; I told him I knew not how this happened, 
but howsoever he should hare half a yai'd mote^ and that 
when I came to England I would clear the doubt> fbr a little 
before my departure thence, I remember Willkinv Earl of 
Pembrook and myself did meaTsure heights togetfa^ at the 
request of the Countess of Bedford, and he was then higlier 
than I by about the breadth of my little finger ; at my return 
therefore into England I measured ag£n with the same Ebrl, 
and to both our great wonders found myself taller than he by 
the breadth of a little finger ; which growth of mine I could 
attribute to no other cause but to my quartan ague formerly 
tnentioned, which when it quitted me, lefl me in a more per«- 
feet health than I formerly enjoyed, and indeed disposed me 
to some follies which I afterwards repented, and do still re* 
pent of; but as my wife refused to come over, and my temp* 
tAtiontf were great, I hope the faults I committed are the 
more pardonable; howsoever I can truly say, that whether 
in France or England, I never used my pleasures intem* 
fjeifiitely, and much less did accompany them with that dis- 
simulation «nd falsehood which is oommonly found in men 
addicted to love women : To conclude this passage, which I 
unwillingly mention, I must protest - again ^fore God, that 
I never delighted in that or any other sin, and that if I trans- 
gressed sometimes in this kind, it was to avoid a greater 
IIH for certainly if I had been provided with a lawful re- 
medy, I should have fallen into no extravagancy: I couki 
extenuate my fault by* telling circumstances which would 
have operated, I doubt not, upon the chastest of mankind, 
tMit I forbear, those things being not fit to be spoken of; for 
though the philosophers hjftve accounted this act to <be in- * 
tor honesta factu, where neither injury nor violence was of- 
fered, yet they ever reckoned it among the turpia dk;tu ; 
I shall therefore only tell some other things alike strange of 
myself; ' 

J weighed myself in ballances often with men lower than 
myself by the head, and in their bodies slenderer, and yet 
was found lighter than they, as Sir John Davers, Knight, and 
Richard Grifltths now living can witness, with both whom f 
have been weighed ; I had also, and have stilla pulse on the 
crowD of my head ; it is well known to those that wait in my 

r4 
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chamber, that the ehirtSy waMtcoats, and other garmenbi I 
wear next my body are sweet» beyond what either easily can 
be. believed, or hath been observed in any one else, which 
sweetness abo was found to be in my breath above others* 
before I used to take tobacco, which towards my latter time I 
was forced to take against certain rheumes and catarres that 
trouble vfe, which yet did not taint my breath for any long 
time ; I scarce ever felt cold in my life, though yet so sub- 
ject to catarres, that I think no man ever was more obnoxious 
to it ; all which I do in a familiar way mention to my poste- 
rity, though otherwise they might be thought scarce worth 
the writing. 

The effect of my being sent into France by the King my 
master, being to hold all gopd intelligence betwixt both 
crowns, my employment was both noble and pleasing, and 
my pains not great, France having no design at that time 
upon England, and King James being that pacifick Prince 
all the world knew. And thus besides the times I spent in 
treaties and. negotiations, I had either with the Ministers of 
State in France, or foreign Ambassadors residing in Paris, 
I had spare time not only for my book but for visits to divers 
grandees, for little more ends than obtaining some intelli- 
gence of the affairs of that kingdom and civil conversation, 
for which their free, generous, and cheerful company was no 
little motive ; persons of all quality being so addicted to have 
qautual entertainment with each other, that in. calme wea- 
ther one might find all the noble and good company in P^ris 
of botl) sexes, either in the garden of the Tuilleries or in the 
Park of Bois de Vincennes, they thinking it almost an inci- 
vility to refuse their presence and free discourse to any one 
who were capable of coming to those places, either under 
the recommendation of good parts, or but so much as hand* 
some cloths and a good equipage ; when foul weather was, 
they spent their time in visits at each others houses, where 
they interchanged civil discourses, or heard musick, or fell to 
dancing, using according to the manner of that countrey all 
the reasonable liberties they could with their honor ; while 
their manner was either in the garden of the Tuilleries or 
elsewhere, if any one discoursing with a lady did see some 
other of good fashion approach to her, he would leave her 
and go to some other lady, he who conversed with her at that 
time quitting her also and going to some other, that so ad- 
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dresses img^ht be made equal aad free to alt without scruple 
on any part, neither was exception made or quarrel begun 
upon these terms. 

It happened one day that I being ready to return from the 
Tuilleries, about eight of the clock in the summer, with inten- 
tion to write a dispatch to the King about some intelligence 
I had receiyed there, the Queen attended with her principal 
ladies, without so much as one cavalier, did enter the garden ; 
I stayed on one side of an Alley Uiere to do my reverence 
to her and the rest, and so return to my house, when the 
Queen, perceiving me, staid awhile as if she expected I should 
aUend her, but as I stirred not more than to give her that 
great respect I owed her, the Princess of Conti who was next 
called me to her, and said I must go along with her, but I 
excusing myself upon occasion of a present Dispatch which I 
was to make unto his Majesty, the Dutchess of Antador who 
followed her came to me, and said I must not refuse her, 
whereupon leading her by her aims according to the manner 
x>f that Countrey, the Princess of Conti offended that I had 
denied her that civility, which I had yielded to another,* took 
me off, after she had demanded the consent of the Dutchess, 
but the Queen then also staying, I left the Princess, and with 
•all due humility, went to the Queen and led her by the arms, 
walking thus to a place in the garden where some Orange 
vTrees grew, and here discoursing with her Majesty bare- 
headed, some small shot fellon both our heads; the occasion 
whereof was this, the King being in the garden and shooting 
at a bird in the air, which he did with much perfection, the 
descent of his shot fell just upon us; the Queen was ihuch 
'Startled herewith, when I coming nearer to her, demanded 
whethei^she had received any harm ; to which she answering 
no, and therewith taking two or three small pellets from her 
.hair, it was thought 6t to send a gardinef to the King, to tell 
him that her Majesty was there, and that he should shoot no 
more that way, which was no sooner heard among the no- 
bles that attended him, but many of them leaving him came 
.to the Queen and ladies, among whom was * Monsieur le 
Grand, who finding the Queen still discoursing with me, stole 
behind her, and letting fall gently some comfits he had in 
his pocket upon the Queen's hair, gave her occasion to ap- 

* Roger Due de Bellegarde; grand Escuyer. 
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fsr^bemd that some shot had fallen on her again ; tornint; 
lereupon to Monsieur le Grand, I said that I marvdied thai 
80 old a courtier as he was could find no means to entertain 
ladies but by making them afmid ; bnl the Quera shcMtly 
after returning to her lodgnig» I took my leave of her and 
came home : all which passage I have thought fit to set 
down, the accident above^nentioned bang so strange, that 
It can hardly be paralleied. 

It fell out one day that the Prince of Cond^ coming to 
my house, some speech happened concerning the King my 
master, in whom though he acknowledged much learning, 
knowledge, clemency, and divers other vertues, yet be sa^l 
he had heard that the King was much given to cursing; I 
4mswered that it was out of his gentleness; but the Pnnee 
demanded how cursii^ could be a gentleness? I replied yea, 
for though he could punish men himself, ^et he 1^ them to 
God to punish ; which defence of the King my master w«s 
afterwards much celebrated in the Fr^ach court. 

* Monsieur de Luines continuing still the King's favorite, 
advised him to war against his subjects of the reformed relir 
gion in France; saying he would neither be a great Prince 
• as long as he suffered so puissant a party to remam within 
Ins dominions, nor could justly stile himself the most Chria^ 
tian King, as long as he permitted such hereticks to be in 
-that great number tliey were, or to hold those strong places 
which by public edict were assigned to them, and therefore 
that be should extirpate them as the Spaniards had done the 
Moors, whd are all betnished into other countreys, as we may 
find in their histories : This coonsell though approved by the 
young King was yet disliked by other grave and wise peiv- 
sons about him, and particularly by the Chancellor SiUeij 
and the President Jannin, who thought it better to have a 
peace which had two religions, than a war that had none. 
Howbeit the design of Luines was applauded, not only by 
the Jesuit party in France, but by some princes and other 
martial persons, insomuch that the * Duke of Guise coming 
to see me one day, said that they should never be happy in 
France, 'till those *of the religion weie rooted out; I an- 
swered that I wondered to hear him say so ; and the Doke 

• Cliailes Albert Due of Luynes. 
t Chsrlfis ion of Heavy Doke of Guise, wbo was kOM at Bkns. 
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demandiDir yfby^J reidied- thai whensoe^ver those pf the jreli^ 
g^ioo w^re put down,. the turn pf.th& great pemons* and go* 
vernom.of provitieesof that kingdom w<Niid be next; weA 
Ibat though the present King vmre ra good prinee, 3^tt ttot 
their succesB^ramftir he other wise^ and that men didnotknow 
how soon princes might prove, tycants. when they had nothii^ 
Xo- fear; ' whioh li^fiech oif mine wam^ faieAy time those of the 
reiigioa;Wer» no sooner, reduced ii^othat weak conditipniia 
jvlttch now they are,, but the goxremors of provinces were 
brought lower, and curbed much in their power and autho« 
rtty, and the Duke of Guise first of them all, so that I doubt 
not but my words were Vf^eU-remembered.^ Howsoever ^the 
iwar now went on with much fervor, neither voujd I disv^Mte 
tt^ although using according to ithOc instructions! had from 
the King my Boaster many arguments for.that purpose^ i I 
was told oflen that if the reformation in France had been like 
that in England, where they observed we retained the hieraiu 
chy together with decent rights%and corenumies in > the churchy 
Hft also holidays in the memory i^isaints, musick in churohei^ 
and divers other testimonies, both of glorify ii^ God and 
giving honor and reward to learaingv they <$ould much better 
have tolerated it ; but such a rash and violent reformation 
as thehra was, ought by no means to be approved ; wher»- 
unto 1 answered, that though the causes of departing. from 
^Ghitfehof Rome were taught and delivered by manysober 
and modest persons, yet thai the reformation:- in great > part 
was acted by. the common people, whereas ours b^an at the 
prtnoe of state, and therefore was : mere- moderatei; which 
reason I found did not displease them ; I added farther, than, 
that tlie reformed religion in France would easily enough 
admit an hierarchy, if they had sufficient means among tb^ 
lo maintain it, and that if their churches were as <fatr asdiose 
vrftnch the Roman Catholicks had, they. would use the wore 
decent sorts of rights and eefiemonie8,>aAd.together like weU 
ef organs and quires of. singers, rather than make* a breach 
or schism on that occasion ; asfor hotidi^s I, doubted not but 
the {Mrineipal persons, and ministen Of their religion would 
approve it much l^etter than the common people, who bieing 
labourers and .artizen» for the most part^ Imd the advantages 
for many more days than the R4>man Catholicks for getting 
their living; howsoever that, those of the religion had been 
good cautions to make the Roman Catholick Priests if not 
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better, yet at least more wary in their lives and actions ; it 
being evident that since the reformation began among those 
of the religion, the Roman Catholicks had divers ways re- 
formed themselves, and abated not only much of their power 
they usurped over Laics, but were more pious and continent 
than formerly. Lastly that those of the religion acknow- 
ledged solely the King^s authority in governmlsnt of aO af- 
faire, whereas the other side held the regal power, not oiily 
inferior in divere points^ but subordinate to the paxial, no- 
thing of which yet served to divert Monsieur de Luines, or 
the King from their resolutions. 

The King having now assembled an army, and made 
some progress against those of the religion, I had instruction 
sent me from the King my master to mediate a peace, and 
if I could not prevail Uierein, to use some such words as may 
both argue his Majesty's care of them of the religion ; and 
together to let the*Prench King know, that be would not per- 
mit their total ruin and extirpation. The King was now 
going to lay siege to St. Jean d'Angely, when myself was 
newly recovered of a fever at Paris, in which, besides the 
help of many able physitians, I had the comfort of divers vi- 
sits from many principal grandees of France, and particu- 
larly the Princess of Conti, who would set by my bedside two 
or three hours, and with cheerful discourse entertain me, 
though yet I was brought so low, that I could scarce return 
any. thing by way of answer but thanks; the command yet 
which I received from the King my master quickened me, 
insomuch that by slow degrees I went into my coach toge- 
ther with my train towards St. Jean d'Angely ; being arriv- 
ed within a small distance of that place, J found by dingers 
circumstances that the eflect of my negotiation had been dis- 
covered from England, and that I was not welcome thither : 
howbeit having obtained an audience from the King, I ex- 
posed what I had' in charge to say to him, to which yet I 
received no other answer but that I should go to Monsieur 
de Luines, by whom I should know his Majesty's intention. 
Repairing thus to him I did find outwardly good reception, 
though yet I did not know how cunningly he proceeded to 
betray and frustrate my endeavours for those of the religion ; 
for hiding a gentlemen called Monsieur Arnaud behind the 
hangings in his chamber, who was then of the religion, but 
had promised a revolt to the King's side ; this gentleman, as 
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he himself confessed afterwards to the Earl of Carlisle, had 
in charge to relate unto those of the religion, how little help 
tliey might expect from me, when he should tell them the an- 
swers which Monsieur de Luines made me ; sitting thus in a 
diair before Monsieur de Luines, he demanded the effect of 
my business: I answered that the King my master com- 
manded me to mediate a peace betwix% his Majesty and his 
subjects of the religion, and that I desired to do it in all those 
fair and equal terms which might stand with the honor of 
France and the good intelligence betwixt the two kingdoms; 
to which he returned this rude answer only, What hath the 
King your master to do with our actions ? Why doth he 
meddle with our affairs ? My reply was, that the King my 
noaster ought not to give an account of the reason which in- 
duced him hereunto, and for me it was enough to obey him ; 
howbeit if he did ^sk me in more gentle terms, I should do 
the best I could to give him satisfaction ; to which though he 
answered no more than the word bien, or well, I pursuing 
my instruction said. That the King my master according to 
the mutual stipulation betwixt Henry the Fourth and him- 
self, that the survivor of either of them shoukl procure the 
-tranquillity and peace of the other^s estate, had sent this 
message, and that he had not only testified this his pious in- 
clination heretofore in the late civil Wars of France, but 
was desirous on this occasion also to show how much he stood 
affected to the good of the kingdom ; besides he hoped that 
when peace was established here, that the French King might 
be the more easily disposed to assist the Palatine, who was 
an ancient friend and allie of the French crown. His reply 
to this was. We will have none of jour advices ; whereupon 
I said^ that I took those words for an answer, and was sorry 
only that they did not understand sufficiently the affection 
and good-will of the King my master ; and since they re- 
jected it upon those terms, I bad in charge to tell him. That 
we knew very well what we had to do. Luines seeming of- 
fended herewith, said. Nous ne vous craignons pas, or we 
are not afraid of you ; I replied hereupon. That if you had 
said you had not loved us, I should have believed you, but 
should have returned you another answer; in the mean 
while that I had no more to say than what I told him former- 
ly, which was that we knew what we had to do. This 
though somewhat less than was in my instructions, so an- 
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gered hioij that in much pe^on he saidy Par .Dieu si .voiit« 
n'eties Monsieur TAipbassadeur, je vous traitterous d'un' 
autre sorte; by Cod if you were not Monsieur Ambassad^^ 
1 would use yQu after another fashion. My ansnrer was» 
That as I was aa Ambassador^ so I was also a genUemmiy 
and therewithal layipg my hand upon the hilt of my swofd, 
told him, there W93 4^t which should make Urn ap aDiw^r^ 
and so arose fron^ niy chair ; to which Monsieur de Xuines 
made no reply, but arising likewise from his chaiir offered 
civilly to accompany me to the door ; but I telling hiqi thi^re 
was no occasion for him to use ceremony, after so rude an 
entertainment, I departed from him ; from thence returniiig 
to my lodgings I spent three or four days afterwards in 
seeing the manner of the French discipline in making ap- 
proaches to tQwns ; at what time I remember, that going in 
my coach within reach of cannon, those in the town imagin- 
ing me to be an eneiny, made many shots against me, which 
so affrighted n^ coachinan that he durst drive no farther, 
whereupon alighting I bid him pi^it the horses out of danger; 
and notwithstanding many more shots^ made against me» 
went on foot to the trenches, where one^aton a Scotchman 
conducted me, shewed me their works, in which I found 
little differing from the, Low Countrey manner. . Having sa« 
tisfied myself in this manner, I thought fit to take my leave 
of the King being at Cognac^ the city of Si. Jean d'Angely 
being now surrendered unto him ; coming thus to a village 
not far from Cognac, about ten of the clock at night, I found 
all the lodgings possessed by souldiers, so that alig^ting^in 
the market-place, I sent my servants to the inns to. get some 
provision, who bringing me only six rye loaves, which I waa 
doubtfull whether I should bestow on myself and compa^y^ 
or on my horses, Monsieur de Fonts, a French nobleman o( 
the religion, attended with a brave train, hearing of my being 
there, offered me lodging in his castle near ac^oyning ; I 
told him it was a great courte»e at that time, yet 1 could not 
with my honor accept it, since I knew it would indanger him, 
my business to. those parts being in favour of those of the 
religion, and the. chief Ministers of State in France bein^ 
jealous of my holding intelligence with him ; howbeit if he 
would procure me lodging in the town, I sliould take it kindly : 
Whereupon sending his servants round about the town* he 
found at last in the house of one of his tenants a chamber. 
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I to which when he had conducted me, and t<^ether gotten 

I ^ some little accommodation for m jaelf and horses, I desired 

; bim to depart to his lodgings, he being^ then in a place^ which 

I bia enemies the King's souldiers had possessed : All which 

was not so silently carried but that the said nobleman WM 

accused afterwards at the French court upon suspicion of 

holding correspondence with me, whereof it was my fortune 

to clear him. 

Coining next day to Cc^nac, the Mareschall de St. Geran, 
my pobie frieod, privately met me, and said I was not in a 
place of surety there, as having offended Monsieur de Luines 
Mfhi^ was liie King's favorite, desiring me withall to advise 
vfaat I had to do: I told him I was in a place of surety 
wiM«8oever I had my sword by my side, and that I intended 
to demand audience of the King ; which also being obtained, 
I found not so cold a reception as I thought to meet with; 
insomuch that I parted with his Majesty to all outward ap* 
pearance in very good terms. 

(To be concluded in our next.). 



THE WATER LADY.— A LEGEND. 

There is a mystery in these sombre shades, 
A secret horror in this dark, deep flood : 
'T seems as if beings of another race 
Here lurk invisible, except what time 
Eve's dusky hour, and night's congenial gloom. 
Permit them show themselves in human guise^'^ 
Men say that fiiys, and elves, and water spirits, 
Affect such haunts — and this is surely one. 

On the banks of one of the fitreams falling into the Inn, are 
the remains of an old castle, not far from a narrow defile or 
glen, wh^e the waters, being hemmed in, rushed with im- 
petuoMty through fragments of rock impeding their course. 
Of these, the following legend is related : — The last pos- 
aesscH* of the castle, which had not been inhabited for several 
centuries, was Count Albert, a youthful nobleman, descended 
from an illustrious ancestry ; daring, enthusiastic, and ad- 
dicted to study ; but his studies were of such a nature that 
they incurred for him^ among his credulous dependants, the 
imputation of heading unhallowed intercourse with super- 
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natural beings. Independently, however,- of the censures 
his conduct occasioned in this respect, he was admired by all 
for possessing in an eminent degree, personal courage and 
prowess, qualities so necessary, aiid therefore «o highly prized 
in those ages. Yet even those who were most forward to 
commend his undauntedness could not forbear blaming the 
indiscretions of his curiosity, which led him to venture into 
scenes that would, by the fancied horror attached to them, 
have appalled the bravest of his followers. During the most 
stormy weather, when the spirits of the air were supposed to 
be wreaking their fury on the elements — in the depth of 
night, at what hour the departed were supposed to revisit 
the earth, and forms obscure and terrific to appear^ to the 
unfortunate traveller who should be bewildered on his way, 
^— even at such seasons would Albert venture into the re- 
cesses of the woods, enjoy the conflict of nature on the blast- 
ed heath, and explore the wildest sotitudes around his do- 
main. 

Such practices. occasioned much conjecture and rumour 
— ^and many prophesied, that some terrible visitation would 
overtake the man, who, if not actually leagued with the 
powers of darkness, delighted in all that was terrific and ap- 
palling; nor did the less scrupulous or the more imaginative 
hesitate to relate, with particular circumstance and detail, 
the dreadful mysteries he was reported, at such times, to have 
witnessed. 

In the defile, which, has been stated, was in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the castle, it was said that a fairy, or spirit, 
named by the peasantry the Water Lady, had been heard 
by night, singing within a cave hollowed in tlie rock, just 
above the most dangerous part of the current. 
' Albert was determined to ascertain the truth, and, if pos- 
sible, obtain an interview with the supernatural inhabitant of 
the Black Water Vault, Such a daring project excited the 
•horror of all who heard it; since many were the tales respect- 
ing persons having been enticed to listen to the strains of 
the spirit, and afterwards perishing in the foaming waters ; 
for she was said to delight in attracting the unwary, and the 
curious. But though the design of the young Count ap- 
peared so fraught with danger, and obstinate temerity, no- 
thing could induce him to abandon the enterprize ; neither 
the entreaties of his friends, nor those of Bertha, his betrothed 
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bride, whom he was shortly to conduct to the altar : it rather 
seemed as if all o!;>stacles and dissuasives did but irritate hLs 
anhallowed curiosity. One ev^ing, the third of the new 
moon, the Count, attended by two companions, whom he 
had prevailed upon to assist him in rowing liis boat, and 
steering it among the eddies of the torrent, departed for the 
scene of research : — ^They proceeded in silence, for Albert 
was buried in thought, the others were mute from appre- 
hension. No sooner did they approach the narrow pass 
where the foaming and congregated waters dash furiously 
through the contracted channel, than was heard the voice of 
one within the cavern. 

The music was so strangely sweet and fascinating, that, 
although struck with awe at the supernatural sounds, they 
were induced to advance. A form was soon dimly descried : 
it was that of a female arrayed in floating drapery, but her 
features they might not discern, as she wore a thick veil. 
They continued to approach the spot so as to be able to 
catch distinctly the. following words, which were chaunted 
in a tone of solemn adjuration. 

By the treasures of my cave, 
More than avarice could crave, 
More than Fortune yet e'er gave, 

I charge thee, youth, appear. 
Here 1 wait thy will and hest, 
Here with me thou'lt safely rest. 
Thou art he, my chosen guest ; — 

Then enter thou, nor fear. 
Mortal, now, in dead of night. 
Magic spell of friendly sprite. 
To favour thee, hath hound aright 

Aught that would thee harm. 
Hither, hasten, youthfol rover : 
In my secret, inmost hower. 
Thou shalt find a worthy dower 5— » 

Defy not, then, my charm. 

By this time tliey had arrived opposite to tlte cave : Al- 
bert motioned to his companions to stay the bark, and 
scarcely had they obeyed, when having leapt into the flood, 
he was soon descried by them climbing up the jutting crags 
below the cavern — he entered beneath its low*browed opea- 
ing, and disappeared. Gazing upon each other with looks 
of dread, and fearing to speak, lest there should be horror 
in the tones of their own voices, they retired to some dis^ 
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tanoe, waiting in fbe h&jpe that the adrentttrer might re»ap- 
pear: at length, they returned to the eastle, in the same si- 
lence of terror as they had hitherto observed. *^ Where 
waaiheir oompaniony the Count— 4iad -^he perished? — ^How 
had they lost him — what had they beheld f ^ These^and si-i. 
nilar questions were put to them by the terri6ed inmates : 
their replies were bnef, yague, incoherent, but all of dread^ 
lul import ; and no doubt remained as to the youth's having 
become the victim of his own temerity. 

The following morning when the &mily were assembled, 
and preparing to commence their matin repast, Lord Albert 
advanced into the hall, and took his wontod station at the 
table, with the usual salutatbns. All started as,if a spectre 
had stood bef<N*eUiem — ^yet, strange to say, no one dared to 
address him as to his absence, or his mysterious retum-^for 
he had apparently biit just quitted his diamber, clad in his 
wonted morning apparel: every one was as spell-bound, 
since no sooner did any attempt to question- the Count, than 
he felt the words die away upon his lips. There sat a woli<- 
drous paleness on his brow, yet was it not sad ; there was^ 
too, a more than common fire in the expresidon of his eye; 
he was thoughtfu^-^at times abstracted, but instantly roused 
himself, and essayed to animate the conversation. If the 
silence of the others was singular, that of Albert himself was 
equally so, for he took no notioB whatever of the occurrences 
of the preceding evening. No sooner had he quitted the 
hall, than ev^ry one began to inquire of his neighbour, if 
he knew when, or how the Count had returned — to wonder at 
their own fidlence on this topic, and impute it to some magic 
charm. Day ailer day did they continue to express to each 
other thehr astonishment, their surmises, their apprehensions ; 
but even his most familiar friends did not venture ever to 
speak a syllable to him on the subject of their curiosity : 
among other circumstances, which were whispered about, it 
had been remarked, that instead of the ring the Count used 
io wear, which was of great value and family antiquity, he 
now had one, of which the circlet itself, and not the orna- 
ment, was apparently cut out of a single piece of emerak), 
and, as some averred, who had taken the opportunity of exa^ 
Alining it, unperceived by its wearer, inscribed with mystic 
characters. 

In time, however, these circumstances ceased to be the 
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th^me of convefiation, and even appeared forgotten during 
the preparations for the approaching nuptials between the 
Count and the Lady Bertha ; and were never mentioned 
during the gaities attendant upon their solemnization. On 
the evening after the bridal day, while the Count was cou- 
rsing apart with one of hb guests, in the recess of an oriel 
window, the faint beam of the new moon fell upon his face 
•—he looked up aghast, as if struck by some sudden, dread- 
ful recollection, and, dashing his hand against his forehead, 
rushed wildly out of the apartment. Consternation seized 
all who witnessed this dreadful burst of dismay, of whiell 
ikODB could tell the cause. 

Retired from his guests, the Count was hastily pacing to 
and fro, in a long gallery leading to his private apartments, 
when Bertha broke in upon him. She did not notice his ex- 
treme disorder, being herself hardly less agitated ; but in- 
formed him, that on the preceding night, a figure, veiled in 
long flowing drapery, had lieen standing, at their chamber 
door, and the next morning a ring pick^ up by her atten** 
dants on the very spot where this mysterious appearance 
had been observed. She then gave the ring to her Lord-~it 
was that which he had formerly worn. ^^ Fatal, fktal night ( 
Listen Bertha !" exclaimed he, in a tone of anguish. ** Im- 
pelled by curiosity, I visited the cave of the * Water-Lady ;' 
it was on the third of the moon. She compelled me to an inr 
terchange of rings : from her it was that I received this fatal 
one, which you observe on my finger, and which I am bound 
by a solemn vow never to lay aside. I vowed also/'-— he 
shuddered as he spoke — ** to consent to receive' a visit from 
her on the third of the moon-^this I was obliged to do, or 
incur all the consequence of her wrath, while yet in her 
power : from that fatal period, I have been obliged to sub- 
mit to these intercourses with a strange being — the conse- 
quence of my unhallowed curiosity. Last night was due to 
her!" Bertha listened in horror — the Count looked on his 
finger, the circlet of emerald was gone; how he knew not, 
but he hoped that he was now released from his terrible vow, 
yet felt a strange presentiment of impending misfortune. 
Bertha, notwithstanding her own distress, endeavoured to 
cheer him, but became alarmed herself at the ashy paleness 
of his countenance : he tried to persuade her he was not so 
diiturbed as die imagined, and turned to a mirror, for th^ 
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purpose of geeing «iieth» his featairas wore^the deadly as- 
pect she fancied — but a cry of honor issued from his lips; 
the mirror had reflected his dress, but neither his hands nor 
his face. He felt that he was under the bann of that mys- 
terious being, with whom his fate was so strangely linked. 
A deadly chill darted through his heart; he rushed to his 
chamber, but no sooner had be laid his fingers upon the bolt 
of the door, than he felt them grasped by a cold icy hand. 
** Albert," cried a voice, '^ thou hast broken the compact so 
solemnly ratified between us. Last night was the third of 
the moon : know that spirits may not be trifled with.'' Ber- 
tha had followed her bridegroom : die had heurd the awful 
voice — she felt that some strange visitation was at hand, yet 
was not thereforedete^ed from entering the apartment. 

The next day, no traces of either Albert or Bertha could 
be discovered, they were never seen again; and all agreed 
that they had perished by the revenge of the ^' Water.Lady." 
The castle was deserted ; became a ruin — and the peasantry 
used ever afterwards to point out with dismay the fati^l ca- 
vern of the Black Water Vault, and to relate to the tr^r 
veller the legend of the Water-Lady. — London Magazine. . 



CALENDAR OF NATURE. 

(Resumed /rom page 309 >) 

JULY. 

Then came hot July, boilings like to fire, 
That all his garments he had cast away. 
Upon a lyon raging yet with ire 
He boldly rode, and made him to obey : 
(It was the beast that whildom did forray 
The Neouean forest, till the Amphitrionide 
Him slew, and with his hide did him array : 
Behind his backe a sithe, and by his side 
Under his belt he bore a sickle circling wide. 

Spenser* 



July is so called afler Julias GaBsar, who contrived to di- 
vide his names between months and dynasties, and among 
his better deeds, of ambition reformed the calendar. 

The heat is greatest in this month on account of its pre- 
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vioU6 duration. Tlie reason ^hy it is less so in August is, 
that the days are then much shorter, and the influence of the 
sun has been gradually diminishing. The farmer is still oc* 
cupied in getting the productions of the earth into his gar- 
nefrs ; but those who can avoid labour enjoy as much rest and 
shade as possible. There is a sense of heat and quiet all 
over nature. The birds are silent. The little brooks are 
dried up. The earth is chapped with parching. The sha- 
dows of the trees are particularly grateful, heavy, and stiH. 
The oaks, which are freshest because latest in leaf, form no- 
ble clumpy canopies, looking, as you He under them, of a 
strong and emulous green against the blue sky. The tra- 
veller delights to cut across the country through the fields 
and the leafy lanes, where nevertheless the flints sparkle with 
heat. The cattle get into the shade, or stand in the water. 
The active and air-cutting swallows, now beginning to as- 
semble for migration, seek their prey about thesliady places, 
where the insects, though of differently compounded natures, 
" fleshless and Woodless,"* seem to get for coolness, as they 
do at other times for warmth. The sound of insects is also 
the only audible thing now, increasing rather than lessening 
the sense of quiet by its gentle contrast. The bee now and 
tlien -sweeps across the ear with its gravest tone. The gnats 

Their murmuring small trunlpets soimden wide : — 

Spenser. 

and here and there the little musician of the grass touches 
"forth his tricksy note. 

The poetry of earth is nerer dead, 
When all the birds are faint with the hot Sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead : 
That is the grasshopper's. 

Keats. 

Besides some of the flowers oflast month, there are now 
candy- tufts, catchfly, columbines, egg-plant, French mary- 
golds, lavateras, London-pride, marvel of Peru, veronicas, 
tuberoses, which seem born of the white rose and. lily; s^nd 
«cariet^beans, which though we are apt to think little of them 
because they* furnish us with a good vegetable, are quick and 
beautiful growers, and in a few weeks will hang a walk or 
.trellis with an exuberant tapestry of scarlet and, green. 

* Anacreon on the Grasshopper. 
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The additional trees and thruba in flower are I»am|>lef 
battoDrwocMly iteasy dstuaea^ climbers^ and broom. Pimper* 
jiel^cockle^ and fumitory are now to be found in com-fielda, 
{he blue-bell in wastes or by road-sides; and the luxuriant 
hop is flowering. 

The fruits b^n to abound and are more noticed^ in pro- 
portion to the necessity for them occasioned by the sum- 
mer heat. The strawberries are in their greatest quantity 
and perfection ; and currants, gooseberries, and raspberries, 
hare a world of juice for us, prepared, as it were* in so many 
crowds of little bottles, in which the sunshine has turned the 
dews of April into wine. The strawberry lurks about under 
» beautiful leaf. Currants are also extremely beautiful. A 
handsome bunch looks like pearls at rubies, and an imitation 
of it would make a most graceful earrmg. We baye aeen 
it, when held lightly by fair fingers, present as lovely a drop, 
and {Hece of contrast, as any holding hand in a picture of 
Titian. 

Bulbous rooted flowers, that have almost done with their 
leaves, should now be taken up, and deposited in shaUow 
wooden boxes. Mignonette should be transplanted into small 
pots, carnations be well attended and supported, and auri- 
culas kept clean from dead leaves and weeds, and in dry 
weather frequently watered. 

It is now the weather for bathing, a refreshment too little 
taken in this country, either summer or winter. We say in 
winter, because with very little care in placing it near a cisr 
tern and having a leathern pipe for it, a bath may be easily 
filled once or twice a week with warm water; and it is a vul- 
gar error that the warm bath relaxes. An excess, either 
warm or cold, will relax ; and so will any other excess ; but 
the sole effect of the warm bath moderately taken is, that it 
throws off the bad humours of the body by opening and 
clearing the pores. As to summer bathing, a father may 
soon teach his children to swim, and thus perhaps might be 
the means of saving their lives some day or other, as well as 
health. Ladies also, though they cannot bathe in the open 
air as they do in some of the West Indian islands and other 
countries, by means of natural basins among the rocks, might 
oflener, we think, make a substitute for it at home in t^^ 
baths. The most beautiful aspects under which Venus baa 
been painted or sculptured, have been connected with ba- 
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thing ; and indeed there is perhaps no one thing that so 
equally contributes to the three graces of health, beauty, and 
good temper; — to health, in putting the body into its best 
state ;• to beauty, in clearii^ and tinting the dcin ; and to good 
temper, in rescuing the spirits from the irritability occasioned 
by those fonaidabfe personages ^< the nerves,*' which nothing 
else^lhi^s in so quick and entire a manner. See a lovely 
passage on the {subject of bathing in Sir Philip Sydney's Ar« 
cadia, where ** Philodea, blusbii^, and withall smiling, mak"* 
ing shamefastnesse pleasant, andpleasure shamefast, tender- 
ly moved her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground, until 
the touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of shrugging 
come over her body, like the twinkling of the fairest among 
the fixed «tar8."~P. 188, £d. 1638. 

{To be resumed.) 



THE LOUNGER'S PIC NIC. 

No. VI. 

** Dulce est desipere in loco.'*— Hor. 
*< Tb sweet to trifle now and then.'* 

CURIOUS BILL. 

The following bill was handed by a shoemaker to a Gen-^ 
tleman in the County of Kent, who without questioning the 
itemff,:paid the same :«— 

" Squire D ■ ■ - , Debtor to S. Wotton, Shoemaker : — 
Bee.2ii, ClogdupMiss, • . - 0«. lOdf. 

— * Mended up Miss, ... 02 

Jan. 3, Toe-capt Master, . - - 11 

-^ Turned up, clogd up, and mended \ , ^ 

the Maid, - - - . J * ® 

— Heel-tapt Master, ... 03 

— 7, Lined, bound up, and put a piece '> ^ ^ 

on Madam, • . . j 

— Stitching up Miss Kitty, -* 
-^ 12, Soling the Maid, ... 
-—- Tapping Madam, ... 

— . Putting a piece on Madam, 

Total, - - 9 1 
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NELL GWYNN. 

The early part of the life of Eleanor Gwynn is little 
known. Having a very pleasing voice, she used to go from 
tavern to tavern, to amuse different companies with songs 
after dinner; this procured her an engagement atDrury-lane, 
where King Charles first saw her. She had her influence 
over him, till not many hours before he died, for he begged 
the Duke of York '' to be mindful of poor Nell !" 

She resided at a spliendid house in St. James's square, the 
back room of which, on the ground floor, was (withiD me- 
mory) covered with looking-glasses ; over the chimney was 
a beautiful picture of herself; in another room was that of 
her sister. In this house she died, in the year 1691, and was 
pompously interred in the parish church of St. Martin's m the 
Fields ; Dr. Tennison the then vicar, and finally Archlnshop 
of Canterbury, preaching her funeral sermon. 

The sermon was afterwards brought forward at court by 
liOrd Jersey, to impede the doctor's preferment ; but Queen 
Mary having heard the objection, answered, " Well ! and . 
what then ? This I have heard before, and it is a proof that 
the unfortunate woman died a true penitent, who through 
the course of her life never let the wretched ask in vain." 

THE DIFFBRBNCE OF AN QATH. 

The oath used among the Highlanders in judicial proceed- 
ings under the feudal system, contained a most solemn de- 
nunciation of vengeance in case of perjury, and involved 
the wife and children, with the arable and the meadow land, 
of the party who took it, altogether in one abyss of destruc- 
tion. When it was administered, there was no book to be 
kissed, but the right hand. was held up while the oath was 
repeated. .The superior idea of sanctity which this impre- 
cation conveyed to those accustomed to it, may be judged 
fVom the expression of a Highlander, who at a trial at Car- 
lisle, had sworn positively in the English mode to a fact of 
consequence. His indifference during that solemnity having 
been observed by the opposite counsel, he was required to 
confirm his testimony, by taking the oath of his own country 
to the same. *' Na, na," said the mountaineer, ** ken ye 
not tbar is a hantle o'difference 'twiit blawing on a buke, and 
dommihg ane's ain saul f 
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A WOMAN TRIED A THIRD TIHB. 

The late Counsellor £ , Chairman of the Quarter 

sions for Dublin, was so remarkable for his lenity to fe- 
male culprits, that a woman was seldom convicted when he 
presided. On one occasion, when this humane barrister was 
not in the chair, a prim-looking woman was put to the bar of 
the Commission Court, at which presided the equally hu- 
mane, though perhaps not so gallant. Baron S— - — . She 
was indicted for uttering forged Bank Notes. According to 
usual form of law, the Clerk of the Crown asked the pri- 
lK>ner if she was ready to take her trial? With becoming dis- 
dain, she answered, " No !" She was told by the Clerk, 
she must give her reasons why. As if scorning to hold con- 
versation with the fellow, she tlius addressed his lordship. 
•* My Lord, I won't be tried here at all. - I'll be tried by my 

Lord E ." The simplicity of the woman, coupled with 

the well-known character of E , caused a roar of laugh- 
ter in the Court, which even the Bench could not resist. 
Baron S— , with his usual mildness, was about to explain 
the impossibility of her being tried by the popular Judge, 
and said, " He can't try you — " when the woman stopped' 
bim short, and with an inimitable sneer, exclaimed, '* Can't 
try me ! I beg your pardon, my lord, he tried me twice be- 
fore." She was tried, however; and, for the third tinw, 
acquitted ! 

JUDGES AND WITNESSES. 

At a Nisi Prius Court at York, in a cause of damages 
for an assault, a countryman, a friend of the plaintiff, gave 
a most clear and circumstantial evidence to all the main facta 
Just before he was quitting the box, the Learned Judge, 
Baron Richards, asked him how old he thought the person 
assaulted might be ? Th^ witness pertinaciously avoided giv- 
ing any information on this head. ** Is he twenty, ' thirty, 
or forty ?" said the Judge. The witness still persisted that 
he could not tell. At length the Judge said, *' Now in all 
probability you have never before seen me, nor I you, yet I 
think I could form a pretty correct guess at your age." 
" Very likely," replied the honest countryman, " but yo« 
are a better Judg^ than I am." This reply produced a 
general laugh, while the witness stood amazed at being the 
unconscious cause of all the mirth. At length tl% Judge 

Vol. II.] 8 [No.Xn. 
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resumed; and hariiig no furthec questions to put, said, 
*f Good morning, joqj friend." The witness witlidrew from 
tl^l^px; but to the ^m^eipjent of the Court, thinking he 
Hf^ not (j[uite behaved properly, quickly resumed \m ^o^ 
md signiiScantJy said, << Good, mornings sir i" 

THE CHANCELtOR AND CURRAN. 

One day, when it was known that Curran was to make an 
elaborate argument in Chanoery, Lord Clare, (the title of 
l^i^gibbon,) brought a large Newfoundland dog upon the 
b^nch with him ; and during the progress of the argument, 
he lent his, ear much more to the dog than to the iMurriater. 
At last the Chancellor seemed to lose all regard to decency ; 
h^ turned himself quite aside, in the most material part of 
the case, ^nd began in full court to fondle the animaL 
Curra^, stopped short : *' Go on, go on, Mr. Curran," said 
Lord Clare. " Oh !" replied Mr. Curran, " I beg a thou- 
s%nd pardoQS, my lord; I really took it for granted that 
j^Q^r lordship was employed in con$ultatiofi*^ 

THB COUNSELLOR DEFEATED. 

During a trial at the Carlow Assizes, in ISIQ, on an in- 
dictment against Pennis Nowlan and Edward Furlong, for 
stealing thirty pounds of Tobacco, the following confession 
was extracted from James Ferris, an accomplice in the rob- 
bery, who was admitted king's evidence. He was cross- 
examined by Mr. Green. 

Q, Witness, how many gaols have yoa been in? 

A, Only two« i^nd. not more than oace in each. 

Q. How many robberies have you been at altogether T 

A Together I — (^Laughing.) — why, sure I could not be 
at more than one at a time. 

Q. You certainly have knocked me down by that apswer. 
-^Laud laughing in Court,) — Come, now, tell us how 
many you have been at ? 

A, I never put them down ; for I never thought it would 
come to my turn to give an account of them. 

Q. By virtue of your oath, sir, wiU you swear you have 
not been at fifteen ? 

A. I would not ! — ( ffUnegs Iqughing*) 

Q. Would you swear that you have not been at twenty? 

A. I would not ! — {StiU laughing,) 
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Q. l>o you recollect robbing the widow Byrne, in the 
Gountyof Wicklow? 

jL The widow Byme, who is she? Maj be it is big Nell 
you mean. Oh! 1 only took a trifle of whiskey from her, 
that's aU. 

Q. Was it day or night? 
A, {Laughdi^.) Why it was night, to be sure. 
Q. Did you not rob the poor woman of eTery article in 
the house; even her bed-clothes, and the clothes off her 
back? 

A, I took ckithes, but they were not on her back. 
Q. Do you recollect stealing two flitches of bacon from 
Doran, the Wexford carman? 

A Faith I do^ and a pig's head heside\~^(^Loud laugh' 
M^ in CenH.) 

Q. Do you reooHect robbing John Keogh, in the county 
of Wicklow, and takmg every arlicie in his house ? 

A, You're wrong there; I did not take every thing; I 
only took his money, and a few other things! — (^WUne$9 
and the audUory limghing immoderatety,') 

Q. Why, you're a mighty good-humoured fellow ? 
A» There is not a better humoured fellow in the county — 
there may be honester ! 

AN HONEST ADVOCATE. 

In March, 1747, Mr. Murray, afterwards Lord Mans- 
field, was one of the managers for the impeachment of Lord 
I^vaA by the Houm d£ Commons ; and when commenting 
on the evidence, ctisplayed so much candour and modisration, 
that the celebrated Lord Talbot, on the conclusion of his 
sqpeech, felt called upon to pay hira the following enthusi^ 
aitiB compliment. *^ Hie abilities of the learned manager 
who has just now spoke, never appeared with greater splen- 
4ionr than at this very hour, when his candour and humanity 
have been joined to those great abilities which have already 
made him so conspicuous, that I hope to see him one day 
add lustre to the dignity of the first civil employment in this 
nation." Lord Lovat himself bore remaiicable testimony 
t0 the abilities and fairness of his adversary. Alluding to 
one of the witnesses on the trial, he said, ^ I thought my- 
self very much loaded by one Murray, who your lordships 
kaew was the bitterest evidence there was against me. I 
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have since suffered by another Murray, who I must say u 
an honour to his country, and whose eloquence and learning 
is much beyond what is to be expressed by an ignorant man 
like me. I heard him with pleasure, though it was against 
roe ; I have the honour to be his relation, though perhaps be 
neidier knows it nor values it. I wish that his being born in 
the North, may not hmder him from the preferment that his 
merit and learning deserve.'^ 

A JURY PUZZLED. 

A lawyer, who some years iago was distinguished by the 
epithet of the extraordinary special pleader, and was after* 
wards raised to the peerage, is said to have received the sum 
of 4^20,000 in one single cause, the defence of a young 
lady of rank, who was indicted for child murder. The 
principal evidence was a female accoudieur, who had been 
forcibly carried to the lady's house blind-folded. She swore 
that her guide forded a river twie$ in going to the house 
where^ her assistance was wanted ; when, said the lawyer, it 
was known that there was but om straight river between the 
houses: and supposing the guide, in order to deceive the 
midwife, should have made a wheel round to pass it again, 
she must then have forded a third time. The ingenuity of 
this remark so completely puzzled the jury, that they ac- 
quitted the prisoner without going out of Court. 

BILLINGSGATE RHBTORIC. 

An action in the Court of Common Pleas, in 1794, between 
two Billingsgate fishwomen, afforded two junior Barristers an 
opportunity of displaying much small wit. 

The counsel for the plaintiff stated, that his client, Mrs. 
Isaacs, laboured in the humble, but honest vocation of a 
fishwoman, and that while she was at Billingsgate market, 
making those purchases, which were afterwards to furnish 
dainty meals to her customers, the defendant Davis, grossly 
insulted her, and in the presence of the whole market peo- 
ple, called her a thief, and another, if possible, still more 
opprobious epithet. The learned counsel expatiated at con- 
siderable length on the value and importance of character^ 
and the contempt, misery, and ruin, consequent upon the 
loss of it. " Character, my lord," continued he, " is as 
dear to a fishwoman, as it is to a duchess. If ^ the little 
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womi we tread on feels a pain, as great as a giant when he 
dies;' if the vital faculties of a sprat, are equal to those of 
a whale ; why may not the feelings of an humble retailer of 
* live cod,' and * dainty fresh salmon,' be as acute as those 
of the highest rank in society ?'' Another aggravation of 
this case, the learned counsel said, was, that his client wds 
an Old Maid; with what indignation, then, must she hear 
that foul word applied to her, used by the Moor of Venice to 
his wife? His client was not vindictive, and only sought to 
rescue her character, and to be restored to that place in so- 
ciety she had so long maintained. 

The Judge inquired if that was the tole object of the 
plaintiff, or was it baiting with a aprat to catch a herring? 

Two witnesses proved the words used by the defendant. 

The counsel for the defendant said, his learned brother on 
the opposite side had been floundering for some time, and 
he could not but think that Mrs. Isaacs was a flat-fish to 
come into court with such an action. This was the first time 
be had ever heard of a fish woman complaining of abuse. 
The action originated at Billingsgate, and the words spoken 
ffor he would not deny that they had been used,) were no- 
tning more than the customary language, the lex non ecrip- 
ta, by which all disputes were settled at that place. If the 
court were to sit for the purpose of reforming the language 
at Billingsgate, the sittings would be interminable, actions 
would be as plentiful as mackerel at Midsummer, and the 
Billingsgate fishwomen would oflener have a new silit in 
Guildhall, than on their backs. Under these circumstances, 
the learned counsel called on the jury to reduce the damages 
to a shrimp. 

Verdict. — Damages, One Penny. 

PASSING SENTENCE. 

A fellow in Dublin b^d once committed some trifling of- 
fence, for which the Judge pronounced the following sen- 
tence : — 

Judge. " The sentence of the court is, that you shall be 
flogged from the Bank to the Quay." 

Prisoner. {Hastily interrupting the Judge.) " Thank 
you, my lord, you have done your worst." 

Judge, fio—and back again. « 
8 3 
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TUB LEARNED APOTflKCARY. 

In an act of Parliament made in 1815, entitled " An Act 
for the better regulating the practice of Apothecaries," there 
; JA a very salatary clause, which enacts, ^^ that from and after 
the first day of August, 1815, it shall not be lawful for any 
person, (except persons already in practice as such,) to prac- 
tice as an apothecary in any part of England or Wales, un- 
lew he or they tAiaXL have b^n examined by the Court of 
Examiners of the Apothecaries Company, and shall hare 
received a certificate as such." 

The first conviction under this Act took place at the Staf- 
fordshire Lent Assizes, of 1819, before Sir William Gar- 
row, when the Apothecaries Company brought an action 
against a man of the name of Warbnrton, for having prac- 
tised as an apothecary without being duly qualified. The 
defendant, it appeared, was the son of a man, who in the 
early part of his life had been a gardener, but afterwards 
set up as a cow leech. The facts were stated by Mr. Daun- 
cey for the prosecution, and supported by evidence. 

Mr. Jervis, for the defence, called the father of the de- 
fendant, Arnold Warburton, to prove that he had practised 
as an apothecary before the passing of the Act. 

Crots^e^pamined by Mr. Dauncty. 
Mr. DauMcey, Mr. Warburton, have yon always been a 
jNirgeon? 

Witness appealed to the Judge, whether this was a pro- 
per anstoer. 

The Judge. I have not heard any answer; Mr. Dauncey 
has put a question. 

Witness. Must I answer it? 
Judge. Yes: why do you olyect ? 
Witness. I don't think it a proper anstoer. 
Judge. 1 presume you mean question, and I differ from 
you in opinion. 

The witness not answering, Mr. Dauncey repeated — ^Have 
you always been a surgeon ? 
Witness. I am a surfent. 

Dauncey. Can you spell the word you have mentioned ? 
Witness. My lord, is that a fair answer? 
Judge. I think it a fair question. 
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H^n^M. "SyurguBt," 

Mr. Dauncey. I am unfortuBately hard of keartog ; have 
the goodness to repeat what you have said, sir. 

WUnesi. "Surgend." 

Mr, DauneBjf. S — ■, what did you say nest to S) sir! 

Witness. " S y u r g u n d." 

Mr. Dauncey. Very well, sir, I am perfectly stltisfieB. 

judge. As I take down the word eut — , please to ftiTQik 
me with it once more* 

Wiiness. "SurguliU" 

Judge^ How, sir? 

WUmss. "Sergund." 

jfudge. Very well. 

Jdr. Daunosi^. Sir, hav^ you always been what you say? 
thai word, I mean, trhich you hate just sjpelt ?-*(^ long 
pause.) 

Mr* Dauneeg. I am afraid, sir, you do not often take to 
ofQOh time to study the cases which tome before you, as you 
do id answer my question. — " I do tiot sir." " Well, *ir, 
will you please to answer it ?" — {^A long pauses ^ ^^ 'v- 
plg,) — ^* Well, what were you originally, Doctor Waar- 
burton?" 

Witness. " Syurgend." " Whifn you first toe* to 
business, what was that business? Were you a gardener, 
Doctor WarburtoB ?"— " S u r g e n t." " I do not ask you 
to spell that word agMn ; but before you were of that pro- 
fession, what were you ?" — :" S e r g u n t." 

Mr. Daunceg. My lord, I fear I have thrown a spell o^tt 
this poer man» which he cannot get rid of. 

Judge. Attend) witness ; you are now to answer the vpaeM- 
ttops pat to you. YdU need not spell that word any more. 

Mr. Daunceg. When Was you a gardener ? 

Witness. I never was. The witness then stated^ that he 
never employed himself in gardening ; he first was a farlif^er, 
his ikther was a farmer. He, (witness^) ceased to be a 
flirmef fifteen or sixteen years ago ; he ceased because he 
had then learnt that business which he now is. " Who did 
you learn it of?" — " Is that a proper question, my lord ?" 
<M see no bbjection to it." — ^*' Then 1 will answer it ; I 
learnt of Doctor Hulme, my brother-in-law; he practised 
the same as the Whitworth Doctors, and ihey were regular 
physicians. 

8 4 
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Mr. Dcameey. Where did they take their degjeesf 

WUne^s, I cfon't believe they ever took a degree. 

" Then were they regular physicians?" — «* No I I beliere 
they were not, they were only doctors." — " Only doctors ! 
irere they doctors in law, physic, or divinity?" — " They 
doctored cows, and other things, and humans as well." 
** Doubtless, as well: and you, f doubt not, have doctc»red 
brute animals as well as human creatures?" — ^* I have." 

Judge to WUness, ^* Did you ever make up any medi- 
cine by the prescription of a physician?" — ^^ I never did." 
** Do you understand the characters they use for ounces, scru- 
ples, and drachms?" — " I do not." " Then jou cannot 
make up their prescriptions from reading them ?" — ** I can- 
not, but I can make up as good medicines in my way, as 
'they can in theirs." " What proportion does an ounce bear 
to a pound?"— (^joaM««.) — ** There are sixteen ounces to 
the pound, but we do not go by any regular weight, we mix 
ours by the hand." « Do you bleed ?"— « Yes." " With 
a fleam or with a lancet ?" — ^^ With a lancet." " Do you bleed 
from the vein or from the artery?" — *^ From the vein." " There 
is an artery somewhere about the temples ; what is the name of 
that artery ?" — *^ I do not pretend to have so much learning 
as some have." " Can you tell me the name of that arte- 
ry?" — ^^ I do not know which j^aa mean." ** Suppose, 
then, I was to direct you to bleed my servant, or my horse, 
{which God forbid,) in a vein, say for instance in the jugu- 
lar vein, where should you bleed him?" — " In the neck, to 
be sure," 

Judge, I would take every thing as favourably for the 
young man as I properly can ; but h&ce we have ignorance 
greater, perhaps, than ever appeared in a court before, as 
the only medium of education which this defendant can pos- 
sibly have received in his profession. 

Several other witnesses were examined for the defence. 

Baron Garrow^ in summing up, observed, that this was 
a question of considerable importance to the defendant in 
the cause, on whose future prospects it must necessarily have 
great influence; and it was of the last importance to the 
public. The learned Judge commented strongly on the ig- 
norance of the defendant's father, a man more ignorant 
than the most ignorant tliat they had ever before heard ex- 
amined in any court. Was this man qualified for professing 
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any science, particularly one in which the heafth and even 
the lives of Uie public were involved ? Yet through such 
an impure medium alone had the defendant received his 
knowledge of this profession. There was not the least 
proof of the defendant having for a single minute been in a 
situation to receive instruction from any one really acting as 
an apothecary. If the jury thought that the defendant had 
acted as an apoth0cary before the time mentioned in the Act, 
tliey would find a verdict for him ; but otherwise, they would 
find for the plaintifis in one penalty. The jury almost in- 
stantly returned a verdict for the plaintiffs. 

NICE CALCULATIONS. 

Chevreau, in his History of the World, tells us, that it 
was created on the 6th of September, on. a Friday, a little 
after four o'clock in the afternoon. Dean Swifl counted the 
number of steps he took from London to Chelsea. Bishop 
Wren calculated that he walked round the earth while a pri- 
soner in the Tower. In the Preceptor's Assistant we find : 

^' Query, — What quantity of blood is contained in the 
human body ? 

Answer, — Thirty pounds. 

Query, — How many bones are there in the human frame? 

i^iww7^r.— Two hundred and forty-eight." 

EXPRESSIONS. 

Sailors say toe carried away, our mast, a thing they are no 
way inclined to do, especially in a storm. A thing being in 
no time, is a common expression, but against all chrono- 
logy. How came the strange expression of enjoying a bad 
state of health? Of all the enjoyments, this is one that 
we are most anxious to get rid of. It would be whimsical, 
though not ungrammatical, were we to hear a person say, 
** that that that that that person laid an emphasis upon, is 
not that that that should have been used. Sylvester, de- 
scribing the Lord's coming to judgment, i 



Mercy and Justice, marching check by joule 
Shall his divine triumphant chariot roll. 

EPIGRAM ON A COOK. 

Says my Lord to his Cook, " You son. of a punk, 
How comes it I see you, thus, ev'ry day drunk ? 

S 5 
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V^kauuLf thej say, onoo a monlh do allow 

A man for Us health to get drm^—- as a aow*''^- 

*' Thai is rigbt," quoth Iha Cook, '' kiat the day tb^ don't 

my; 
So for fiear I should n»s it, I'm drank ev^ry day .^ 

BPIORAM ON A CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 

Says Harry to Dick, ^^ My lad, be of good cheer. 
The Ministry soon will be changed, as I hear." 
<< Good news 1" replies Dick ; ^* yet it better would be. 
If in changing you had but omitted the C. 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 

To an ov^rheoHng General^ who iom$ ono$ m JMvaie 
Soldi^i and ttiho gave a petukmC answer to m ciM reman* 
Hrance* 

" Sir, Ym a Soldier," — angry Milo cried. 

^^ You onoe were one," — an Officer re|4ied. 

INSCRIPTION. 

The Inner Temple gate, London, having been re paired, 
and curiously decorated, the following InecHptton^ m honour 
of both the Temples, was proposed to be put over it. 

As by the Templars' holds you go, 
The Horse and Lamb display'd. 

In emblematic figures, show 
The merits of their trade. 

That clients may infer from thence 

How just is their profession, 
The Lamb sets forth their Innocence, 

The Horse their Expedition, 

O happy Britons 1 happy isle ! 

Let fore^n nations say, 
Where you get justice without guile, 

And law without delay. 

Wriiien in Answer to the above. 

Deluded men, these holds forego,^ 

Nor trust such cunning elves ; 
These artful emblems tend to show 

Their clients, not themselves. 
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'Tis all a trick ; thesB k\l are shains^ 
By ^rbich they mean to cheat you; 
. Bat have a care^ for you're the JLam^, 
And they the Wolwi that eat yoti. 

Nor let the thoaghts of no delay 
To these their courts misguide yoQ ; 

'Tis you're the %howy Hones and they 
The Sockey% that will ride you. 

PROPHECY ON REFORM. 

When a lawyer sheds tears while he's striking a docket ; 
When assessors heave sighs while they empty your pocket ; 
When reviewers feel pangs like the authors they cut up ; 
When conscience for safe shall no longer be put up ; 
When placemen, unmask'd, throw up sinecures; 
When any quack medicme performs any cures ; 
When women of eighty confess they're in years ; 
When they make such confetAsion without shedding tears; 
When poor curates thrive, while fat bishops get skinny ; 
When a note with a shilling is preferred to a guinea ; 
When there's peace, because monarchs are weary of killing ; 
When a good thumping loaPs to be had for a shilling ; 
When, like cattle at market, base voters ar'n't sold ; 
When tea-scandal ceases, and fish-fags don't scold ; 
When ale's made again from good malt and hops ; 
When corn-Jews are found to rejoice at good crops ; 
When truth shall no longer be deemed a foul libel ; 
When men follow precepts they preach from the Bible ; 
When symptoms like these shall be i^en through the land ; 
They'll seem to portend — " A Reform U at handP ^ 

SINGULAR ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE. 

The Roman Emperor, C Julius iEmilianus, was a Mbbr- 
ish slave. 

Aurelian, the EmpercH* of Rome, was the son of a poor 
peasant. 

Pope Alexander the Fifth wai» a common beggar in the 
Jsle of Candila. 

Pope Adrian tlie Fourth was a poor English monk. 

PAST FOLLIES. 

In the church-books of Tewkesbury, which have been 
s 6 
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preserved for a long time back, are the following entries : 
" A.D. 1678. Payd for placers geer^ siao iheep skifCsfar 
Chrisfs garments.^'* And in an inventory recorded in the 
same book, 1585, are these words : — ^^ And order eighi 
heads of hair for the apostles, and ten beards, and a face 
or vizor for the devii.^^ 

SHAKSPEARB AND BEN JONSON. 

The following anecdote of our great bard is unnoticed bj 
his biographers: — 

Shakspeare was god-father to one of Ben Jonson's chil^ 
dren, and after the christening, being in a deep study, Jon- 
son came to cheer him up, and asked him '^ why he was m> 
melancholy ?" " No, faith, Ben," said he, " not I > but I have 
been considering a great while what would be the fittest gifl 
for me to bestow upon my g^-child, and I have resolved at 
last." " Pr'ythee, what?" said Ben. " I'll e'en give him a 
dozen good Latin spoons, and thou shalt translate them." 

fTo be returned.} 



THE VENETIAN GIRL. 

The sun was shining beautifully one summer evening, as if 
he bade a sparkling farewell to a world which he had made 
happy. It seemed also by his looks, a& if he promised to 
make his appearance again to-morrow ; but there was at 
times a deep breathing western wind, and dark purple clouds 
came up here and there, like gorgeous waiters on a funeral. 
The children in a village not far from the metropolis were 
playing however on the green, content with the brightness of 
the moment, when they saw a female approaching, who in- 
stantly gathered them about her by the singularity of her 
dress. It was not very extraordinary; but apy difference 
from the usual apparel of their countrywomen appeared so 
to them; and crying out, " A French girl ! a French girl !" 
they ran up to her, and stood looking and talking. She 
seated herself upon a bench that was fixed between two elms, 
and for a moment leaned her head against one of them, as if 
faint with walking. But she raised it speedily, and smiled 
with great complacence on the rude urchins. She had a boddice 
and petticoat on of different colours, and a handkerchief tied 
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neatly about her head with the point behind. On her hands 
were gloves without finders ; and she wore about her neck a 
^itar, upon the strings of which, one of her hands rested. 
The children thought her very handsome. Any one else 
would also have thought her very ill, but they saw nothing in 
her but a good-natured looking foreigner and a guitar, and 
they asked her to play. '^ Oh che bei ragazzil"«said she, in 
a soft and almost inaudible voice ; — ^' Che visi lieti !" * and 
she began to play. She tried to sing too, but her voice failed 
her, and she shook her head smilingly, saying, '^Stanca! 
Stanca !" t " Sing : — do sing," said the children ; and nod- 
ding her head, she was trying to do so, when a set of school- 
boys came up, and joined in the request. *' No, no,'^ said 
€»ie of the elder boys, " she is not well. You are ill, a'n't 
' you,^ — miss?" added he, laying his hand upon her's as if to 
hinder it. He drew out the last word somewhat doubtfully, 
for her appearance perpliexed him ; he storcely knew whe- 
ther to take her for a common stroller, or a lady straying from 
a sick bed. <^ Grazie !" said she, understanding his look : — 
^* troppo stanca : troppo." X By this time the usher came up, 
and addressed her in French, but she only understood a word 
h^e and there. He then spoke Latin, and she repeated one 
or two of his words, as if ^hey were familiar to her. '* She 
18 an Italian ;"' said he looking round with a good-natured 
importance ; " for the Italian is but a bastard of the Latin." 
The children looked with the more wonder, thinking he wa» 
speaking of the fair Musician. ^^ Non dubito," continue(l 
the Usher, ^' quiu tu lectitas poetam ilium celeberrimum, Tas- 
sonem;§ Taxum, I should say properly, but the departure 
from the Italian name is considerable." The stranger did 
not understand a word. ^^ I speak of Tasso," said the usher, 
— ^** Of Tasso." " Tasso ! Tasso !" repeated the fair min- 
strel. — " oil— conhosco — Tas-so;"(| and she hung with a 
beautiful langour, upon the first syllable. " Yes," returned 
the worthy scholar, doubtless your accent may be better* 
Then of course you know those classical lines — 

latanto Ermiaia infra Tombrosy pianty 
D'aatica selya dal cavallo — ^what is it ?** 

• Oh what fine boys ! What happy feces ! f Weary 1 Weary ! 

J Thanks :— too weary! too weary! 

$ Doubtless you read that celebrated poet Tasso, 

II Oh— I know Tasso. 
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The Stranger repeated tlie wcwda ia a tone of fotidfieM, Mke 
those of an old friend :-^ 

Intanto Ermuua iiifira rombrose puutc 

D'autica selra dal cavallo h scorta ; 

Ne pill governo U fren la man tremante, 

£ mezza quasi par tra viva e ttiorf a.* 
Onr usher's common*ptace book had supplied him with a for- 
tunate passage, for it was the favourite song of her country* 
men. It also singularly applied to her situation. There 
was a sort of exquisite mixture of silver clearness and soft 
mealiness in her utterance of these verses, which gave some 
of the children a better idea of French than they had had ; 
for they could not get it out of their heads that she must be 
a French girl ; ** Italian-French perhaps," said one of them. 
But her voice trembled as she went on like the hand she spoke 
of, **l have heard my poor cousin Montague sing those 
very lines," said the boy who prevented her from playing. 
" Montague," repeated the stranger vefy plainly, but turn- 
ing paler and fainter. She put one of her hands in turn 
upon the boys affectionately, and pointed towards the spot 
where the church was. **^ Yes, yes," cried the boy ; — ** why 
she knew my cousin : — she roust have known him in Venice.** 
" I told you," said the usher, "she was an Italian" — ^* Help 
her to my aunt's," continued the youth, " she'll understand 
her : — lean upon me, miss ;" and he repeated the last word 
without his former hesitation. 

Only a few boys followed her to the door, the rest having 
been awed away by the usher. As soon as the stranger en- 
tered the house, and saw an elderly lady who received her 
kindly, she exclaimed " La Signora Madre," and fell in a 
swoon at her feet. 

She was taken to bed, and attended with the utmost care 
by her hostess, who would not suffer her to talk till she had 
had a sleep. She merely heard enough to find out that the 
stranger had known her son in Italy ; and she was thrown 
into a painful state of guessing by the poor girl's eyes, which 
followed her about the room till the lady fairly came up and 
closed them. " Obedient I Obedient I" said the patient ; 
" obedient in every thing : only the Signora will let me kiss 
her hand ;" and taking it with her own trembling one she 

* Meantime in the old wood, the palfrey bore 
Erminla deeper into shade and shade ; 
Her trembling hands could hold him in no more. 
And she appeared betwixt alive and dead. 
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kid her cheek apoa k, and it stayed there till she dropped 
asleep for weariness 

ggkcftrBst 

Tie aU thy care? up. 
though ber kind watcher, who was doubly thrown upon a re- 
cc^lection of that beautifid passage in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
by the suspicioa she had of the cause of the girl's visit. ^^And 
yet," thought she, turnmg her eyeB wkh a thin tear in them 
towards tbs church spire, ** he was an excellent boy,-^the 
boy of my heart." 

When the stranger woke> the secret was explained : and 
if the mind of her hostess wts relieved, it was only the mora 
touched with pity, and indeed moved with respect and admi* 
ration. The dying girl^ (for she was. evidently dying, and 
happy at the thought of it,) was the niece of an humble 
tradesman in Venice, at whose house young Montague, who 
was a gentleman of small fortune, had lod^d and fallen sick 
in his travels. She was a lively good*natured girl, whom he 
used to hear coquetting and playing the guitar withjher neighr 
bours; and it was greatly on tins account, that her consi^ 
d^ate and hushing gravity struck him whenever she entered 
his room. One day he heard no more coquetting, nor even 
the guitajp. He aeked the reason, when she came to give 
him some drink ; and she said that i^e had heard him raen« 
tion some noise that disturbed him. '^ But you do not call 
your voice and your music a noise," said he, '^ do you Ro» 
saura ? I hope not» for I had expected it would g^ve me dou<* 
ble strength to get rid of this fever and reach home." Ro* 
saura turned pale, and let the patient into a secret; but what 
surprised and delighted him was, that she played her guitar 
nearly as often as before, and sung too, only less sprightly 
airs. ** You get better and better. Signer," said she, " every 
day ; and your mother will see you and be happy. I hope 
you will tell her what a good doctor you had ?" ** The best 
in the world," cried he, ^ as he sat up in bed, he put his 
arm round her waist, and kissed her. ^^ Pardon me, Sig* 
nora," said the poor girl to her hostess; " but I felt that arm 
round my waist for a week after: — aye, almost as much 
as if it had been there." " And Charles felt that you did," 
thought his mother ; " for he never told me the story." — 
*^ He begged my pardon," continued she, <* as I was hasten* 
ing out of the room, and hoped I should not construe his 
warmth kito impertinence : and to hear him talk so to me. 
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who used to fear what he might thiok of myself — ^it made me 
stand in the passage, and lean my head against the wall, and 
weep such bitter and yet such sweet tears 1 But he did not 
hear them : — no, madam, he did not ^cnow indeed how much 
I — ^how much I — " ** Loved him child," interrupted Mrs. 
Montague ; '' you have a right to say so ; and I wish he bad 
been alive to say as much to you himself." **Oh, good God !" 
said the dying girl, her tears flowing away, " this is too great 
a happiness for me, to hear his own mother talking so." And ' 
again she lays her weak head upon the lady's hand. The 
latter would have persuaded her to sleep again, but she said 
she could not for joy : *' for I'll tell you, madam," continued 
she ; ^' I do not believe you'll think it foolish, for something 
very grave at my heart tells me it is not so ; but I have had 
a long thought" (and her voice and look grew somewhat 
more exalted as she spoke) "which has supported me 
through much toil and many disagreeable things to this 
country and this place ; and I will tell you what it is and 
how it came into my mind. I received this letter from your 
son." Here she drew out a paper which though carefully 
wrapped up in several others was much worn at the sides. 
It was dated from the village, and ran thus : — ** This comes 
from the Englishman whom Rosaura nursed so kindly at Ve- 
nice. She will be sorry to hear that her kindness was in 
vain, for he is dying : and he sometimes fears,' that her sor- 
row will be still greater than he could wish it to be. But 
marry one of your kind countrymen^ my good girl; for all 
must love Rosaura who know her. If it shall be my lot ever 
to meet her in heaven, I will thank her as a blessed tongue 
only can." As soon as I read this letter, madam, and what 
he said about heaven, it flashed into my head that though I 
did not deserve him on earth, 'I might, perhaps, by trying 
and patience, deserve to be joined with him in heaven, where 
there is no distinction of persons. My uncle was pleased to 
see me become a religious pilgrim: but he knew as little of 
the contract as I ; and I found that 1 could earn my way to 
England better and quite as religiously by playing my gui- 
tar, which was also more independent ; and I had oflen h^rd 
your son talk of independence and freedom, and commend 
me for doing what he was pleased to call so much kindness 
to others. So I played my guitar from Venice all the way 
to England, and all that I earned by it I gave away to the 
poor, keeping enough to procure me lodging. I lived od 
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bread and water, and used to weep happy tears over it, be- 
cause I looked up to heaven and thought he might see me. 
I have sometimes, though not often, met with small insults ; 
but if ever they threatened to grow greater, I begged the 
people to desist in the kindest way I could, even smiling, 
and saying I would please them if I had the heart ; which 
might be wrong, but it seemed as if deep thoughts told me 
to say so ; and they used to look astonished, and left off; 
which made me the more hope that St. Mark and the Holy 
Virgin did not think ill of my endeavours. So playing, and 
giving alms in this manner, I arrived in the neighbourhood 
of your beloved village, where I fell sick for a while and was 
Tery kindly treated in an outhouse ; though the people, I 
thought, seemed to look strange and afraid on this crucifix, — - 
though your son never did, — ^though he taught me to think 
kindly of every body, and hope the best, and leave every 
thing except our own endeavours to heaven. I fell sick, ma- 
dam, because I found for certain that the Signor Montague 
was dead, albeit I had no hope that he was alive.'' She 
stopped awhile for breath, for she was growing weaker and 
weaker; and her hostess would fain have had her keep 
silence ; but she pressed her hand as well as she might, ^ and 
' prayed with such a patient panting of voice to be allowed to 
go on, that she was. She smiled beautifully and resumed :— 
" So when-^o when I got my strength a little again, I 
walked on and came to the beloved village; and J saw 
the beautiful white church spire in the trees; and then I 
knew where his body slept; and I thought some kind person 
would help me to die with my face looking towards the 
church, as it now does — and death is upon me, even now; 
but lift me a little higher on the pillows, dear lady, that I may 
see the green ground of the hill." 

She was raised up as she wished, and afler looking awhile 
with a placid feebleness at the hill, said in a very low voice — 
'* Say one prayer for me, dear lady, and if it be not too 
proud in me, call me in it your daughter." The mother of 
her beloved summoned up a grave and earnest voice, as well 
as she might, and knelt, and said, '* O heavenly Father of 
us all, who in the midst of thy manifold and merciful bounties 
bringest us into strong passes of anguish, which nevertheless 
thou enablest us to go through, look down, we beseech thee, 
upon this thy young and innocent servant, the daughter that 
might have been, of my heart, — and enable her spirit to pass 
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through the struggling bonds of mortality and be father^ i 
thy rest with those we love : — do, dear and great God^ of t^y 
infinite mercy ; for we are poor weak creatures both yo*ii|g^ 
and old.'^ Here her voice melted away into a breathing tewN 
fulness ; and after remaining on her knees a moment) she rose, 
and looked upon the bed, and saw that the weary smiimg one 
was no more. Indicator. 

PYGMALION. 

We are not aware that this piece of Rousseau's has hitherto 
appeared in English. It is a favourite in France, and very 
naturally so^ on all accounts. To our countrymen there will 
perimps appear to be something, in parts of it, too declanoa- 
tory and full of ejacuktion ; and it must be confessed, that 
if the story alone is to be considered, the illustrious author 
has committed one great fault, which was hardly to be ex* 
pected of him ; and that is, that he has not made the senti- 
ment sufficiently prominent. The original story, though 
spoiled by tlie rake Ovid, informs us, that Pygmalion with 
all his warmth towards the sex, was so disgusted at the naan- 
ners of his country women> that instead of going any longer 
into their society, he preferred making ibiages, in his own 
mind, and with his chisel, of what a woman ought to be ; in- 
forming her looks, of course, with sentiment and kindness, 
as well as with the more ordinary attractions. It appears to 
us, therefore, that instead of making him fall in love, almost 
out of vanity, as Rousseau has done, it might have been bel- 
ter, in the abstract point of view above nientioned, to repre- 
sent him fashioning the likeness of a creature after his own 
heart, lying and looking at it witli a yearning wish that he 
could have met with such a living being, and at last, while 
indulging his imagination with talking to her, making him 
lay his hand upon hers, and finding it warm. The rest is, in 
every respect, exquisitely managed by Rousseau. 6ut now 
we must observe, that while the charge of a certain prevail- 
ing air of insincerity over the French style in these matters, 
appears just in most instances, a greater oonfidence is to be 
put in the enthusiasm of the Genevese ; for he was a kind of 
Pygmalion himself, disgusted with the world, and perpetuaUy, 
yet hopelessly, endeavouring to realize the dreams of his 
imagination. This, after all, is perhaps the most touching 
thing in his performance. Pygmalion's self predominates 
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over the idea of his mistrefls, becMuie the author's self pressed 
upon him while he wrote. The only actual difference be^ 
iween the fabulous solitary and the real tsne, was, unforlu^i 
nately, that Pygmalion seems to have been willing enough 
to be contented, had he found a mistress that deserved bmi ; 
whereas Rousseau, when be was really beibved, and even 
thought himself so, was sure to be made the ruin of his own 
comfort ; partly by a distrustful morbidity of temperament, 
and partly perhaps by a fsstidious metapbysieal subtlety, 
which turned his eye with a painfal sharpness upon the def- 
fects instead of humanities of bis fetiow creatures, and made 
the individual answer for the whole mass. 

The Scene represents a Sculptor's work^ahop^ in which 
are several blocks of marble, sculptdred groups, and sketdies 
of statueSk In the midst of these is another statue, concealed 
under a drapery of a light and ^iakig stuff, ornam^ited witii 
fAagGi and gariandsw 

Pygmalion is sitting, supp<»ting his head with 1ms handf, 
in the attitude of a man who is uneasy and melancholy. On 
a sudden he rises; and taking one of his tools from a tMe 
gives some strokes of the efaixel to several of the sketches; 
then turns from them, aod looks about him with an air of 
discontent 

P^imalian. There is neither Hie nor soul in it ; it is but 
a mere stone. I shall never do any thing with all this. 

Oh, my genius, where art thou? What has become of 
thee I AU ray fire is extinguished, my imagination is frozen ; 
the marble comes cold from my hands. 

Make no more gods, Pygmalion : you are but a common 
artist — Ye vile instruments, no longer instruments of my 
S^yy y^ ^^^ dishonour my hands no more. 

(^Sk throws awa^ his tools with disdain^ and walks adoui 
wish his arms crossed, as in meditation,^ 

What am I become ? What strange revokition has taken 
place in me? — ^Tyre, proud and opulent city, your illus- 
trious monuments of art no longer attract me. I have 
lost ray taste for them. All intercourse with artists and 
philosophers has become insipid to me: the society of 
painters and poets, has no attraction for me ; praise and re* 
Down have ceased to elevate me; the approbation of poste- 
rity has no interest for me; even friendship has to me lost all 
ber charms. 
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And you, yoang masterpieces of nature, whom my art ha^ 
presumed to imitate, you, in whose train the pleasures ever 
led me, you, my charming models, who consumed me at once 
with the flames of love and genius — sincel I have surpassed 
you, you are all become indifierent to me. 

(^He seats himself 9 and contemplates the figures around 
him.) 

, Detained in this room by an inconceivable charm, I know 
not what to do here, and yet I cannot leave it. I wander 
from groupe to groupe, from figure to figure, my weak and 
uncertain chisel no longer acknowledging its master. These 
rude sketches are left untouched by the hand which should 
have given them life and beauty — 

{^He rises impetuously,) 

It is over, it is over^ I have lost my genius ! So young, 
— ^and yet I have survived it I 

And what then is this internal ardour which consumes me ? 
What is this fire which devours me ? Why, in the lan^^our of 
extinguished genius, should I feel these emotions, these bursts 
of impetuous passion, this insurmountable restlessness, this ' 
secret agitation which torments me ? I know not : I fear the 
admiration of my own work has been the cause of this dis- 
traction : I have concealed it under this veil — my profane 
hands have^ ventured to cover this monument of their glory. 
Since I have ceased to behold it, I have become more melan- 
dioly and absent 

How dear, how precious this immortal work will be to 
me ! If my exhausted mind shall never more produce any 
thing grand, beautiful, worthy of me, I will point to my Ga- 
latea, and say, " There is my work." Oh my Galatea ! when 
I shall have lost all else, do thou alone remain to me, and I 
•hall be consoled. 

{^He approaches the veiled statue; draws back; goes; 
tomes; stops sometimes to look at it, and sighs,) 
. But why conceal it ? What do I gain by that t Reduced 
to idleness, why refuse myself the pleasure, of contemplating 
the finest of my works 1 — ^Perhaps there haay yet be some 
defect which I have not perceived ; perhaps I might yet add 
some ornament to the drapery : no imaginable grace should 
be wanting to so charming an object. Perhaps the contem- 
plation of this figure may re-animate my languishing ima- 
gination. I must see her again ; I must examine my work* 
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What do I say ? Yes ; I have never yet examined it ; hitherto 
I have only admired her. 

(He goes to raise the veilf and lets it fall as ifalarmed.) 
I know not what emotion seizes me when I touch this veil : 
1 feel a tremor, as though I were touching the sanctuary of 
some divinity. — ^Pygmalion, it is but a stone ; it is thine own 
work — ^what can it mean ? In our temples they serve gods 
made of the same material, and formed by the same hami as 
this. 

(^He raises the veil trembling, and prostrates himself 
before the stcUue of Galatea, which is seen placed on ape^ 
destalj raised by semicirctilar steps of marble.) 

Oh, Galatea ! receive my homage. I have deceived my- 
self ; I thought to make you a nymph, and I have made you 
a goddess. Even Venus herself is less beautiful. 

O vanity, human weakness ; I am never weary of admir- 
ing my own work ; I am intoxicated with self4ove ; I adore 
myself in that which I have made. — ^No, never was there any 
thing in ndture so beautiful ; I have surpassed the work of 
the gods — What I so many beauties formed by my hands ; ' 
ray hands then have touched them ; my mouth has — I see a 
defect. This drapery too much conceab it. I must slope 
it away more ; the charms which it shades should be* more 
displayed. 

(i% takes his mallet and chisel, and advancing slowly, 
iegins with much hesitation to ascend the steps towards the^ 
statue, which it seems he dares not touch. He raises the 
chisel, he stops,) 

What is this trouble — this trembling! I hold the chisel 
with a feeble hand — ^I cannot — I dare not — I shall spoil every 
thing. 

(^He endeavours to conquer his trouble, and at last rais» 
ing the chisel again, and makes one stroke and lets it fall, 
with a loud cry,) 

Gods! I feel the quivering flesh repel the chisel ! 

(He descends, trembling and confused.) 

Vain terror, blind folly! — ^No— I will not touch her — ^the 
gods affright me. Doubtless she is already deified. 

(He contemplates her again,) 

What would you change, Pygmalion ? Look what new 
charms can you give her 1 Alas ! her only fault is her per- 
fection. — ^Divine Galatea! less perfect, nothing would be 
wanting to thee. 
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( Tmkrfy*) Yet a ioul k waating. That figure should 
not be withouta soul. 

( WiA sHllmcrMsinpiemdemM9.y 

lloif in& flhovld be ^ soul to animate thai body I 

( Stittttpt a long turn : tJwn returns to his seat, and spoaks 
K^ a Mb>w and eha$i^ ffowe») 

Wh»i desiret hav^ I dared to form? What senseless 
i»abeal What is this I feel — Oh, heaven the ilhjsion va- 
nishes, and I dare not look into my heart. I should have too 
mufib: to reproach m^yself nrkh. 

(Bopautoa a hnp time inprif&undfMianehofy,) 

This then ml the noble passiim iMsh distracts me f It is 
en aocouiit of iAm inanimi^e figure, that I «kire not go out of 
thia afiot.'^A figure of marble I — A stone ! — ^A hard and un- 
fori^ed mass, until worked wi& this h*on t — ^Madman, re- 
cover thyself, see thine error, groan for thy folly — ^But no — 

(^Impetuousfy,) 

Ne^ I have not lost my reason; no, I am not wandering ; 
I reproach myself with nothing. It is not of this marble tluit 
I am enamoiu^ ; it j» of a living being whom it resembles; 
the figure which it presents to my eyes. Wherever this ador* 
able form may be, whatev^ body may bear it, whatever 
hand' may hava* made it, she win have all the vows of iny 
heart. Yes, my only folly is in the power of discerning 
beauty ; my oi^y crime is in being sensible to k. There is 
nothing in this I ought to blush for. 

(£if^. livefyy but aiwofs with passion,) 

What arrows of fire seem to issue from this object to burn 
my senses, and to carry away my soul unto their source ! 
Akw I she remains immoval^e and cold, while my heart con- 
. sumed by her charms, longs to quit my own body to give 
warmth to her's. I imagine in my delirium that I could 
lairing from mysell^ that I could give to her my life, that I 
could animate her with my soul. Ah, let PygmaSon di6 to 
live in Galatea l-*^What do I say, O heaven f If I were she 
I should no longer aee her ! I-shoiiid not be he diat loves her ! 
-***No, let my Galatea Hve ; but let not me become Galatea. 
Oh ! let me always be another, always wish her to be her» 
self, to love her, to be beloved— 

(Trmnaported.) 

Torments, vows, desires, impotent rage,lerDble fatatlove 
-^Ok ! all hell is in my agitated heart. — Powerful, benefi- 
cent gods 1 — gods of the people, who know the paanons of 
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men^ ah, how many ooiraclefl have yoo done for small causes 1 
Bakold ^bk objeet, look into mj heart, be just, and desenre 
your altars ! 

( With a more pathetic enthusiasm. ) 
And thouy subiime essence, who coneealkig thyself from 
the senses, art felt in the heart of men, soul of the universe, 
prinoipltt of aM existenee, tboa who by love givest harmony 
to the elements, life to matter, feeling to bodies, and form to 
all beioga; aeusred fr^ cetestial Venus, by whom every thing 
ia prwerved, and unceasingly re-produced 1 Ah, where is thy 
eifuaBaii^ justice t Where is Uiy expannve power ? Where 
is the law of nature in the sentiment I experienee ? Where - 
is thy vivifying warmth in tbe inanity of my vain desires ; 
All thy flames are concentred in my heart, and the coldness 
ofdei^r^naiiit upon this marble; I perish by the excess of 
life which thk figure wants. Ala»! I expect no prodigy, 
already one exists, and ought to cease ; older is disturbed, 
nature is outraged; restospe to her laws their empire; re- 
establish her beneficent course, and equally shed thy divine 
infiuence. Yes, two beings are left out of the plenitude of 
things. Divide between them that devouring ardour which 
oomiumes the one without animating the o^er. It is thou 
who hast formed by my band these charms, and these fea- 
tures, which want but life and feeliDg. Give to her the half 
of mine. Give all, if it be necessary. It shall suffice me to 
live in her. Oh thou ! who d^^gnest to smile upon the ho- 
iQage of mortals, this> being who feels nothing, honours thee 
not. Extend thy glory with thy works. Goddess of beauty, 
a|iare this affront to nature, tha^ a form so perfect should be 
an image of which there is no Hying model ! 

(A ffraduuUy r&^approaehes the statue with an air of 
WHkfidenee andjoy.) 

I resume my senses. What an unexpected calm 1 What 
Qfitioped courage re^mimatea me I A mortal fever burned 
my blood« a batoa of confidence and hopt. flows in my viens, 
SAd I feel a new life. Thus the sense of our dependanoe 
apmetimes becomes our consdatioa However unhappy 
mortals may be, when they have invoked die- g^ds^ they are 
more tranquil— And yet this unjust confidence deceives those 
who form senselesa wishes.-^Alas ! in the condition I am in, 
we call upoa every one, and no one hear us ; the hope whidi 
deceives is more sensekos than the desire. 
Ashamed of so many follies, I dare no more to contemplate 
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the cause of them. When I wish to raise my eyes towards 
this fatal object^ I feel a new trouble, a sudden palpitation 
takes my breath, a secret tremor stops me — 

(With bitter irony.) 

Oh, look, poor soul 1 sQromons courage enough to dare be- 
hold a statue. 

(^He 8e$8 it became animated, and turne mway vfith 
alarm; hie heart oppreeeed with arief.) 

What have I seen? Gods! what hare I imagined that I 
saw? A colour on the flesh, a fire in the eyes, even move- 
ment — It was not enough to hope for a miracle ; to complete 
my misery, at last I have seen — 

( With expressive mekmeholy,) 

Unhappy creature, all is over with thee-^thy delirium is 
at its height — thy reason as well of thy genius abandons thee. 
Ilegret it not, Pygmalion, for the loss will<ionceal thy shame. 

{With indignation.) 

The lover of a stone is too happy in becoming a visionary. 

(^ITe turns again , and sees the statue move and descend 
the steps in front of the pedestal. He falls on hie kneee, 
and raises his hands and eyes towards heaven.) 

Immortal Gods 1 Venus, Galatea ! Oh, illusion of a furious 
lotre! 

( Galatea touches herse^and says) — ^Me ! 

Pygmalion. ( Transported.) — ^Me ! 
. GeUatea. ( Touching hereelf again.y^i is myself. 

i^ymo/ton.— Ravi^ing illusion, which even reaches my 
ears ! Oh, never, never abandon me. 

Galatea. {^Moving towards another figure and touching 
it.) — ^Not myself. 

{Pygmalion in an agitation, in transports which he eon 
with difficulty restrain, foUotos all hdr movements, listene 
to her, observes her with a covetous attention, which 
scarcely allows him to breathe. Galatea €uivances and 
looks at him; hf rises hastily, extends his arpis, and looks 
at her with delight. She taye^ her hand on his arm; he 
trembles, takes the hand, presses it to his heart, and covers 
it with ardent kissee.) 

Galatea. ( With a sigh.) — Ah ! it is I again. 

Pygmalion. Yes, dear and charming object — ^thou word^ 
master-piece of my hands, of my heart, and' of the gods I 
It is thou, it is thou alone — ^I have given thee all my being*— 
henceforUi I will live but for thee. 
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FROM MUSTAPHA RUB-A-DUB KELI KHAN, 
C ATTAIN OF A KETCHy TO ASEM HACCHEM 

PRINCIPAL SLAVE-DRIVER TO HIS HIGHNESS THE BASHAW OF TRIPOLI. 
(Resumed from page 342.J 

Among the variety of (>rinciple8 by which mankind are ac- 
tuated, there is one, my dear Asem, which I scarcely know 
whether to consider as springing from grandeur and nobility 
of mind» or from a refined species of vanity and egotism. 
It is that singular, although almost universal, desire of living 
in the memory of posterity ; of occupying a share of the 
world's .attention, when we shall long since have ceased to 
be susc^ible either of its praise or censure. Most of the 
passions of the mind are bounded by the grave ; — ^sometimes, 
indeed, an anxious hope or trembling fear will venture be- 
yond the clouds and darkness that rest upon our mortal 
horizon, and expatiate in boundless futurity : but it is .only 
this active love of fame, which steadily contemplates its 
fruition, in the applause or gratitude of future ages. Indig- 
nant at the narrow limits which circumscribe existence, am- 
bition is for ever struggling to soar beyond them— to tri- 
umph over space and time, and to bear a name^ at least 
above the inevitable oblivion in which every thing else that 
concerns us must be involved. It is this, my friend, which 
prompts the patriot to his most heroic achievements ; which 
inspires the sublimest strains of the poet, and breathes ethe- 
real fire into the productions of the painter and the statuary. 
For this the monarch rears the lofty column ; the laurelled 
conqueror claims the triumphal arch, while the obscure in- 
dividual, who moved in a humbler sphere, asks but a plain 
and simple stone to mark his grave, and bear to the next 
generation this important truth, that he was^born, died, and 
was buried. It was this passion which once erected the vast 
Numidian piles, whose ruins we have so often regarded with 
wonder, as the shades of evening — fit emblems of oblivion ! 
: — gradually stole over and enveloped them in darkness ;-— 
it was this which gave being to those sublime monuments of 
Saracen magnificence, which. nod in mouldering desolation, 
as the blast sweeps over our deserted plains. How futile are 
all our efforts to evade the obliterating hand of time; — As I 
traversed the dreary wastes of Egypt, on my, ioUrney.to 
Vol. II.] T [No. S^k. 
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Grand Oakro, Iflto^qped my camel for a whtle^ and oontem- 
plated, in awful admiration, the stupendous pyraoudtt^ — an 
aj^palling silence prevailed around ; — such as reigns in the 
wilderness when the tempest is hushed, and the beasts of 
prey have retired to their dens. The myriads that had once 
been employed in rearing these lofty mementos of human 
vanity, whose busy hum once enlireiied the solitude of^he 
desert-^htid alhbecn Hwept ftofSi the earth by the irfeflMMis 
drtn of dirtith*-^a!l were mingted with their natfve df»t«'^fl 
wieiie forgotten 1 Even the mighty names ^hicfa these sepul- 
chres were* denned to perpetuate had tong since faded from 
femeiiibtance ; Instory tmd tradition aflPorckd but ragtie con- 
jectm^, and the pyramids imparted a humiliating lesion to 
th^ candidate for immortality l^-^Aias ! alas ! sani f to my- 
self,' how mutable are the foundations on which our proudest 
hopes of future fkme are reposed. He who imagines he 
had secured to himself the meed of deathless renot^nindcilges 
in deluding visions, which only bespeak the vanity of the 
dreamer. The storied obeiyc-^the trinmphah arch— ^fae 
svrt^ling dome, shall crumble into dust, and the names they 
would preserve from oblivion shall often pass away, befbre 
their owii duration is accomi^hed. 

"Yet this passion for fame, however ridiculous in the eye of 
the philosopher, deserves respect and consideration from 
having been the source of so many illustrious actions ; and 
hence it has been the practice in all enlightened governments 
10 perpetuate by monuments, the memory of great men, as 
a testimony of respect for the iHostrious dead, and to awaken 
in the bosoms of posterity an emulation to merit theitame 
honourable distinction. The people of the American logo- 
drady, who pride themselves upon improving on every pre- 
cept or example of ancient or modern governments, hetve 
discovered a new mode of exciting this love of glory-^ mode 
by which tiiey do honour to their great men, even in their 
lifetime! 

Thou must have observed by this time, that they manage 
every thing in a manner peculiar to themselves ; and, douAic- 
less, in the best possible manner, seeing they have detioidi* 
nated themselves ** the most enlightened people under the 
sun." Thou wilt therefore, perhaps, be curioiksto know 
how they contrive to honour the name of a living pattiot, 
iind what unheardHof monument' they erect in memory of fib 
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a«tiievdin«tts : — by the fiery beard of the mighty Barbarossa, 
but 1 can searoely preserve the sobriety of a true disciple of 
Mahomet while I tell thee 1 — ^wilt thou not smile, oh, mussu). 
man of invincible gravity, to learn that they honour their 
great men by eaimp^ and that the only trophy erected to 

,t}mTexp\citsis&ptMic dinner/ But trust me, Asem, even 
HI this measure, whimsical as it may seem, the philosophic 
and considerate sphit of this people is admirabty displayed. 
Wisely concluding, that when the hero is dead, he becomes 
insensible to the voice of fame, the song of adulation, or the 
splendid trophy, they have determined that he shall enjoy 
thofijuantum of celebrity while living, and revel in the full 
enjoyment of a nine days immortality. The barbarous 
nations of antiquity immolated human victims to the memory 
of their lamented dead, but the enlightened Americans offer 
up whole hecatombs of geese and calves, and oceans of wine, 
in honour of the ilhistrious living ; and the patriot has the 
felicity of hearing, from every quarter, the vast exploits in 
gluttony and revolling that have been celebrated to the 
glory of his name. 

No sooner does a citizen signalize himself, in a conspicuous 
manner in the service of his country than all the gorman- 
disers assemble and discharge the national debt of gratitude, 
by giving him a dinner; — not that he really receives all the 
luxuries provided on this occasion; — ^no, my friend, it is ten 
chances to one that the great man does not taste a morsel 
from the table, and is, perhaps Bve hundred miles distant; 
and, to let thee into a mdancholy fact, a patriot, under this 
eeonomie government, may be often in want of a dinner, 
wUle dozens are devoured in his praise. Neither are these 
repuBts spread out for the hungty and necessitous, who 
might otherwise be filled with food and gladness, and in- 
spired to shoot forth the illustrious name which had been the 

"means of their enjoyment; — ^far from this, Asem — ^it is the 
rich only, who indulge in the banquet ;'^those who pay for 
ibe dainties are, alone privileged to enjoy them; — so that, 
while opening their purses in honour of the patriot, they, at 
the same time, fulfil a great maxim, which, in this country, 
comprehends all the rules of prudence, and all the duties a 
man owes to himnJ^y — namely, geHing the toortk of their 
money* 
lo process of time, this mode of testifying pubHc applause 
T 2 
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liM been found so marvellously agreeable, that they extend 
it to events as well as characters, and eat in triumph at the 
news of a treaty — at the anniversary of any grand nationsd 
era, or at the gaining that splendid victory of the tongue — an 
^dion. Nay, so far do they carry it, that certain days are 
set apart when the guzders, the gormandisers, and the wine- 
bibbers meet together, to celebrate a grand indigtiiion^ in 
memory of some great event ; and every man, in the zeal of 
patriotism, gets devoutly drunk — *' as the act directs." Then, 
my friend, mayest thou behold the sublime spectacle of love^ 
of country, elevating itself from a sentiment into an appetiiet 
whetted to the^ quick with the cheering prospect of tables 
loaded with the fat things of the land. On this occasion, 
every man is anxious to fall to work, cram himself in honour 
of the day^ and risk a surfeit in the glorious cause. Some, I 
have been told, actually fast for four-and-twenty hours pre- 
ceding, that they may be enabled to do greater honour to the 
feast ; and, certainly, if eating and drinking are patriotic 
rites, he who eats and drinks most, and proves himself the 
greatest glutton, is, undoubtedly the most. distinguished pa- 
triot. Such, at any rate, seems to be the opinion here; and 
they act up to it so rigidly, that by the time it is dark, every 
kennel in the neighbourhood teems with illustrious members 
of the sovereign people, wallowing in their congenial element 
of mud and mire. 

These patriotic feasts, or rather national monuments, are 
patronised and promoted by certain inferior Cadis, called 
ALDERMEN, who are commonly complimented with their di- 
rection. These dignitaries, as far as I can learn, are gene- 
rally appointed on account of their great talents for eating, 
a qualification peculiarly necessary in the discharge of their 
official duties. They hold frequent meetings at taverns and 
hotels, where they enter into solemn consultations,* for the 
benefit of lobsters and turtles; — establish wholesome regula- 
tions for the safety and preservation offish and wild-fowl ; — 
appoint the seasons most proper for eating oysters ; — ^inquire 
into the economy of taverns, the characters of publicans, 
and the abilities of their cooks, and discuss, most learnedly, 
the merits of a bowl of soup, a chicken-pie, or a haunch of 
venison : in a word, the alderman has absolute controul in 
all matters of eating, and superintends the whole police — 
of the belly. Having in the prosecution of their important 
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office sifiializiDg themselves at so many public festivals; 
having gorged so often on patriotism and pudding, and en- 
tomb^ so many great names in their extensive maws, thou 
wilt easily conceive that they wax portly apace, that they 
fatten on the fame of mighty men, and that their rotundity, 
like Che rivers, the lakes,' and the mountains, of their country, 
must be on a greaJt scale! Even so, my friend ; and when I 
sometimes see a portly alderman, puffing along, and swelling 
as if he had the world under his waistcoat,! cannot help look- 
ing upon him as a walking monument, and am oflen ready 
to exclaim : — ^^ Tell me,thou majestic mortal, thou breathing 
catacomb I — to what illustrious character, what mighty event, 
does that capacious carcass of thine bear testimony V 

But, though the enlightened citizens of this logocracy eat 
in honour of their friends, yet they drink destruction to theif 
enemies. Yea, Asem, woe unto those who are doomed to 
undergo the public vengeance, at a public dinner. No 
sooner are the viands removed than they prepare for merci^ 
less and exterminating hostilities. They drink the intoxica* 
ting juice of the grape out of little glass cups, and, over each 
draught, pronounce a short sentence of prayer ; — not such a 
prayer as thy virtuous heart would dictate, thy pious lips 
give utterance to, my good Asem ; — not a tribute of thanks 
to all bountiful Allah, nor a humble supplication for his bles- 
sing on the draught: — no, my friend, it is merely a toasts 
chat is to say^ a fulsome tribute of flattery to their dema-^ 
gogues, — a laboured sally of affected sentiment or national 
egotism, or, what is more despicable, a malediction on their 
enemies, an empty threat of vengence, or a petition for their 
destruerion; for toasts thou must know are another kind 
of missive weapon in a logocracy, and are levelled from afar, 
like the annoying arrows of the Tartars. 

Oh, Asem ! couldst thou but witness one of these patriots, 
these monumental, dinners ;-^how furiously the flamd of pa-* 
triotism blazes forth ; — ^how suddenly they vanquish armies, 
subjugate wliole countries, and exterminate nations in a bum- 
per, thou wouldst more than ever admire the force of that 
omnipotent weapon, the tongue. At these moments every 
coward becomes a hero, every ragamuffin an invincible war- 

* One would almost fiEincy, that Mustapha had some of our citiseus 
iu his eye, when he wrote this. 

T 3 
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rior ; and the most zealous votaries of peace and quiet foiw 
^et for a while^ their cherished maxims, and join in the 
funous attack. Toast succeeds toast; — kings, emperors, 
bashaws, are-tike chaff before the tempest ; — the inspired pa- 
triot vanquishes fleets with a single gun-boat, and swallows 
down navies at a draught, until, overpowered with victory 
and limine, he sinks upon the field of battle, — dead drunk in 
hiscounta'y's cause. — ^Sword of ^e puissant Khalid ! what a 
display of valour is here ! — the sons of Afric are hardy, 
brave, and enterprising ; but they can achieve nothing like 
this. 

Happy would it be if this mania for toasting extended no 
farther than to the es^ession of national resentment. Though 
we might smile at the impotent vapouring and windy hyper- 
bole by which it is distinguished, yet we would excuse it, as 
the unguarded overflowings of a heart, glowing with national 
injuries, and indignant at the insults offered to its country. 
Sut, alas, my friend, private resentment, individual hatred, 
and the illiberal spirU of party ^ are let loose on these festive 
occasions. Even the namet of individuals, of unofllending 
fellow-oitizens, are sometimes dragged forth, to undergo the 
slanders and execrations of a distempered herd of revellers.* 
—Head of Mahomet !— how vindictive, how insatiably vtn* 
dictive must be that spirit, whk^ can drug the mantling bowl 
^iFith gall and bitterness, and iiaduige an angry passion iq the 
moment of rejoicing ! — ^' Wine," says the poet, " is like 
sun-shine to the heart, which, under its generous influence, 
expands with good-will, and becomes the very temple of phi- 
lanthrophy ."--Strange, that in a temple consecrated to such 
a divinity, there should remain a secret corner, polluted by 
the lurkings of malice and revenge ; — strange, that, in the 
full flow of social enjoyment, these votaries of pleasure can 
turn aside to call down curses on the head of a fdlow crea- 
ture. Despicable souls 1 ye are unworthy of being citiaens 

* It would seem that, in this sentence, the sage Mustapha had re- 
ference to a patriotic dinner, celebrated the last fourth of July, by 
some gentlemen of Baltimore, when they righteously drank perdition 
to an unoffending individual, and really thought " they had done the 
state some service." This amiable custom of *' eating and drinking 
damnation to otAers, is not confined to any party ; for a month or two 
after the fourth of July, the different newspapers file off their columns 
of patriotic toasts against each other, and take a pride In shewing how 
brilliantly their partizans can blackguard public characters in their 
CTips, — " they do but jest, — ^poison in jest," as Hamlet says. 
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of this " most enlightened country under the sun,*' — ^rather 
herd with the murderous savages who prowl the mountains of 
Tibesti; who stain their midnight orgies with the blood of the 
UWQcent. wanderer^ and drink their infernal potations frpm 
the seulls of the victims they have o^asaacred. 

^nd yeti»tru9t me, Asem, this spirit oC vindictive cQV^fn^ke 
is not owing to any iiph^rent depravity of soulj, for, •» o^^r 
occasions, I have bad ample pcogf tl^at this nation is miid.a^ 
mercifqU bray e and magnanimous.; — neither, is k.owii^g^oi iwy 
defect in their political or Eeligious| precepts. The prin<;ift^ 
inculcated by their rulers, on qH occasionss.breathea, spirit of 
univeraal philanthropy; and, as to th^ir religion^ much as. I 
«jn devoted tp the Korao^ of our dlvini^ prophet, still t ca,nnot 
bui. acknowledge, with admiration,, tbq. mild £6rbearafice» 
tb^ ajniable benevolence, the sublime mprality, bequeathed 
ihem by the foupder. of dieir faiih. Thpu rememberost the 
doctrines, of the mild Nazarene, who pveaehed peace aad 
goodwill to all mankind ; who, when he was r&viled, reviled 
not. again; who blessed those who cunai^d him^ and prayed 
for those who despightfully used and persecuted him I what 
tboDG^agive rise to this unchai:itabl/e«. this inhuinan, custom 
lonuQing the disciples of a master so geatle and forgiving ?. — U 
13 that fiend politics, Asem,— that baneAil fiend, which be- 
wildereth. every brain, and poisons every social feeling; 
which intrude^ itself at the festive banquet, and like the de- 
testable harpy,, pollutes the very viands of the table; which 
contawinsftea the refreshing draught while it U. inhaled ;. which 
poompts th^ cowardly assassin to launch his. poisoned arrows 
from behind the social board ; and which renders the bottle, 
thai boasted promoter of good fellowship and hilarity, au in- 
fer/ial enginis^ charged with direful combustion I 

, Oh,, Asem I Asem 1 how does my h^rt sicken when I 
CQOt^plale these cowardly barbarities; — let m^, therefore, 
if possible^ withdraw my attentioa from, them for ever. ]My 
feelings have borne me from my subject ; and from the moi- 
nunsento of ancient greatness^ I have waqdered to those of 
modern degradation. My warmest wishes remain with thee, 
thou Dgu>st illustrious of slave-il rivers; mayest thou ever be 
sensible of the mercies of our great prophet, who, in compas- 
sioir to human imbecility, has. prohibit^ his disciples from the 
use of the deluding beverage of the grape-^that enemy to 
reason--«lhat promoter of defamation,— ^that auxiliary of 
POLITICS. 'Ever thine, Mustapha. 

T 4 
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CLTTOPHON AND LEUCIPPE. 
(Concluded from page 347. J 

Scarcely were we seated, and employed in mutdal con- 
gratulation, when Theraander entered the temple, and in a 
loud voice protested to the priest against his releasing a con. 
demned criminal, and screening his lascivious dave from 
punidbment. Indignant at this infamous aspersion upon 
Leucippe^s character, I exclaimed: — **Baae slave 1 thrice 
abject wretch, thou liest I"* " 'What," he replied, " darest 
thou, a criminal, a condemned villain, utter such taunUng 
reproaches? receive the fruits of thy temerity and inso- 
lence." With this, he struck me so forcibly as to draw blood 
from my face. The priest immediately interposed and saved 
me from further violence. Thersander then quitted the tem- 
ple, and as he went out, said to me, *' thou art now con- 
demned, and doubt not but that thy merited punishment 
shall quickly overtake thee. And as for that abandoned 
prostitute, the mystic reed shall make trial of her boasted 
chastity." 

After he had left the temple, the high priest kindly offered 
us an asylum in his house, which we accepted. After sup- 
per, I related to Sostratus and the priest the history of our 
misfortunes ; my melancholy recital drew tears of compasr 
sion from both. When I had concluded, I requested of the 
priest an explanation of what Thersander said respecting 
the mystic pipe. " Willingly," he replied. " An ancient 
legend says, that" this pipe was originally placed in yonder 
cave by ^e god Pan; it adds, also, that he used frequently 
to come and play upon it. However, this is certain, that in 
later times, the inhabitants consecrated it to Diana, with the 
condition, that none but a virgin should ever be allowed to 
approach it. Thus it happens, that when any female is sus- 
pected of unchastity, she is brought to the cave to undergo 
the ordeal of the mystic pipe. The ceremony is this : — ^the 
suspected person is clothed in a peculiar dress, and led to 
the cave, the doors of which are previously opened for her 
reception. If the accusation^ is false, the sweetest sounds that 
mortal ears can conceive, are heard, as if some god were 
breathing the soft accents of the melodious instrument. The 
doors, too, shortly after, spontaneously expand and discover 
the innocent virgin crowned with pine leaves. If on the 
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contrary, U be trae» the cave emits a hollow groan, and the 
mournful sound of lamentation is heard. The people im« 
mediately leave her inclosed in the cave, and on the third 
day a virgin is deputed to enter, who finds the pipe on the 
earth, hut the di^nsel disappeared. This trial Leucippe 
must undergo ; so therefore, I entreat you, weigh well the 
circumstance before you determine/' Leucippe, conscious 
of lier spotless innocence, without hesitation cheerfully com- 
plied. 

The eventful day at length arrived. We all, accompa- 
nied by an immense multitude, arrived at the sacred spot. 
Then Leucippe clad in the appointed dress, came forward, 
and with bare feet entered the cave. A deep silence ensued, 
which was directly after broken by the melodious harmony 
which burst upon our enraptured senses, and entranced every 
fibre with wonder -and delight. The doors immediately 
opened, and discovered Leucippe standing in all her loveli- 
ness. The multitude rent the air with their acclamations, 
and by their loud and repeated shouts testified their delight 
at the event of the trial. The indignation raised against 
Thersander was so great, that he betook himself to flight, ap- 
prehensive lest the enraged populace should stone him to 
death. When he arrived at his house, hearing that Sos* 
thenes was apprehended, and knowing his evidence would 
betray his baseness and falsehood, he fled hastily from the 
city. The arclions gave orders for the imprisonment of Sos- 
thenes, ^nd acquitted me honourably from Thersander's ac- 
cusations. 

The day after, the infamous pandar of his lust being put 
to the rack, made a full confession of his own and master's 
guilt, upon which, sentence of banishment was passed on 
Thersander. 

Our misfortunes being now happily brought to a close, 
we set sail for Tyre, where upon my arrival, I received the 
fair hand of my lovely mistress, the ample and dear reward 
of my past toils and misery. 



THE TALKING DOCKS. 
(Concluded from page 2^7') ^ 

Bkrgancio. The mention of a police officer spread alarm, 

but Monipodio exclaimed, ^' let no one move; this officer is 

T 6 
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in my play ; be watches over our safety, io pursuance of 
the agreement I lately made with the police nnrgistrate. I 
will go, and have an explanation with him." I^ying^ these 
words, he quitted the room. In a short time he returned, 
and said, ^' which of you occupied the post of St. Saviour's 
square this morning?" " I did," replied our guide. " Why, 
then^*^ said Monipodio, in A thundering voice, *' did you not 
render an account to me of a purse which you stole from a 
young clergyman? This clergyman is a relation of the 
officer who is our friend. Let us restore the purse to him, 
gentlemen. We ought to act in an upright manner." The 
poor guide vainly affirmed that he had never seen the purse, 
and Monipodio, whose eyes flashed fire, had already half- 
drawn his cutlass, when Rinc<Hinet, to appease the tumult, 
drew the purse from his pocket, and sacrificed it with. a 
generosity which every body admired. ** Virtuous young 
man !" said Monipodio, ** I will take this purse to the officer, 
but you shall from this moment bear the surname of l%e 
Greaty which our society unanimously confers on you." 
Rinconnet then took his place among the Knights Grand 
Crosses of the Order. 

Two young women now entered, whose faces were {^ais- 
tered with rouge, and whose brazen looks bespoke their iro- 
licksome profession. . The arrival of these two females, of 
whom the one was named £scalante, and the other Ganan-' 
ciosa, rejoiced the whole assembly. The party sat down to 
table, and Monipodio called the old woman, who was still 
praying before the image. But this worthy devotee, who 
was the receiver of the company, replied, with a tremuknis 
voice : 

" My dear son Monipodio, I have long renounced the 
vanities of this world. I cannot breakfast with you, because 
I must go to pay my devotions to Our Lady of the rain, 
and I came here only to let you know what happened last 
night. The Renegade and the Centipede canie to hide, in 
my house, a basket of very fine linen, which they stole yes- 
terday evening. I assure you, it was quite a piteous sight 
to see the poor youths sweating under their heavy burthen. 
I declare, had yoii seen the great drops trickling down their 
faces, you would have taken them for holy martyrs. They 
did not open the basket, nor take any memorandum of what 
it contains, so much confidence do they place in my hcmealy. 
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Sei^nfes, po(3rclrfldrenT they vere in a. greathurry to riin 
ikfter a shepherd, whom they saw in the mortiittg selHDg 
sheep to a butcher. I do not fcno<r Whtrther they«aught 
him, but 1 well know that I 'have not even looked at the 
basket of linen. Ah, good Lord !" my dear tion Monipo^o, 
may I neyer-entc^ into paradise," if the basket- is notas un- 
ttMiehed as Ae woAer that bore me." 

** No doubt'of it, my good dame," replied Monipodio. As 
soon as it is dark, I will i5ome to your house, to take an in- 
ventory of the contents of the basket, and will give every 
one his i^are, with my usual correctness." " Just as you 
please, son," aflswered th<i oW Pipotte^ for ^t was her 
Tiame. " But it is getting late, and I feel my poor stomach 
growings qualmish. Let me beg of you to give me a thimble- 
fufl of wine, to keep me from fainting." 

" That is but right," said Escalante, taking up a bottle, 
which was as big as a keg, and, filling out of it a large 
wooden cup, that held at least half a pint, and which she 
presented to Pipotte. The old lady took it up with both 
hands, and, after having blown off the froth, " you have 
been very liberal of it, daughter, you have been very liberal 
of it," said she, " but the Lord will give me strength to go 
through with it." Saying these words, she swallowed it at 
a draught, after which, fetching a sigh, she added, " Hea- 
ven comfort you, dear daughter, for you have comfbrted 
me. Your wine is excellent ; but I am afraid that it may 
hurt me upon an empty stoinach. Give me a little drop 
more." " Don't be afraid, mother," said Escalante, filling 
up the cup again. " It is too old not to "be wholesome." 
** I hope so," replied Pipotte, '* and the Blessed Virgin will 
take care of me. Now, my dear gh-ls, see if you have not 
some small change to give me, to buy the little wax tapers, 
which I want for my devotions* I was in such a hurry to 
let you know about the basket, that f forgot my money." 
•* Yes, I have some, my good mother Pipottfe," replied 
Gananciosa. " Here, take these two pieces, and buy with 
them a wax taper, which you will light before' St; Michael, 
and, if you can get two, light another before St. Blaise; for 
they are my patron saints. I wish I could put one before 
madam St. Lucia, because she cured me of a complaint in 
my eyes, but I have no more money. Anotherlime, how- 
ever, I will satisfy every body." "You will do very wisely, 
T 6 
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my daughter," replied Ptpotte. " Never be sparing of 
your tapers, for salvation depends upon them." Hayiiig 
said this, she quitted the room with the money. 

SciPio. It must be owned, that this wortiiy Pipotte had 
an admirable idea of devotion. 

Bbrgancio. As soon as she was gone. Senior Monipof 
dio, who kept all the afiairs of the society in the greatest 
prder, called for the account-book of the cudgellings, and 
thwacking wi^h thp flat of a sword, which his emissaries had 
been directed to distribute during the preceding week, and 
which diflerent persons had bespoken and paid for before- 
hand. After having ascertained that the money had been 
honestly earned, and that all the beatings had been punc- 
tually forwarded to their prc^r address, the scrupulous 
Monipodio regulated the distribution of the posts, and as^ 
signed a distinguished one to Rinconnet and CortadiUo. 
They were directed to occupy, till the next Sunday, the 
district from the Golden Tower to the Moor^s Castle. They 
were even allowed to extend their operations as far as St. 
Sebastian's, that being considered as a neutral quarter, in 
which all the cutpurses indiscriminately might exercise their 
calling. 

The business ef each being thus arranged, Monipodio 
broke up the assembly ; at the same time giving notice, 
that another would be held on the next Sunday, at which ^ 
would be read a small treatise, composed by one of the 
most learned professors of the broUierhood. Everybody 
departed, and J, who was struck with horrpr by all that I 
had heard and seen, I no sooner reached the door, than I 
set off as fast as my legs would carry me, and left Seville ; 
vowing never more to enter a city in which religion is dis- 
honoured by the most absurd superstition, where the police 
is so badly managed, and where morals are in such a cor- 
rupt and perverted state, that villains hold their assemblies 
almost in public, without feeling the dread of any chastise- 
ment. 

SciPio. I >vas very sure that you would not stay long 
with Messieurs Rinconnet and Cortadillo. 

Bergancio. Alas ! my friend, the new^ masters whom I 
found were not a bit better : they were actors. I staid 
with them but a few days. After having met with a variety 
of adventures, I arrived atYalladolid, and saw you eariying . 
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A iMitheni, to light the good and holy man Mafaudes, who 
has the care of'the poor of this hospital. You had su<fh a 
oootentedy happy look, that I felt desirous to become your 
compaoioD^ and to do penance for the too irregular life 
which 1 had till then led« 

With this good resolution, I seated myself at the gate of 
the hospital to wait for'you. Soon after, I saw four persons 
come up, who poHtely bowed and offered to give way to 
each other. One was a poet, another an alchymbt, the 
third a geometrician, and the last a projector. " Sir," said 
the ,poet to the geometridan, ** it is very strange that, after 
having lab<iured thirty-two years upon one work, while 
Horace only requires of us to spend nine years, after having 
composed a poem, the subject of which is fine, grand and 
new, the episodes interesting, and the division excellent ; in 
short, the most heroic, the moat sublime poem that has ap* 
peared since the Iliad; it is, I say, very extraordinary that 
1 have never been able to find a prince willing to accept the 
dedication of it, and pay the expense of printing." 

" I have had still worse luck," said the alchymist. <' If 
any great man would have favoured me with the smallest 
assistance, I should have had more riclies than Croesus ever 
possessed." ^< Hbw so?" asked the geometrician. ^^ Yes, 
indeed I should, sir ; for I have discovered the philosopher's 
stone ; that is to say, I know how it is made, and I want 
nothing but a little gold to enable me to make it." 

" What will you say then," exclaimed the geometrician, 
" when you know what has happened to me ? For these 
five and twenty years I have been studying to find out the 
mode of squaring the circle. I am so near it, so very very 
near it, that I seem always to have it in my power, and 
always miss it only by a hair's breath. In a short time, 
however, I am sure that I shall catch it." 

" Alas ! gentlemen," said the projector^ " the king of 
Spain is one of the most ungrateful of men. I have repeat- 
edly given him advice, which, if he would have followed it, 
would have made him the most powerful of monarchs. He 
never even did me the honour of replying to my letters. I, 
have, nevertheless, a project now, which, unless I am much 
deceived, cannot fail to make me a rich man. You shall, 
see how easily his Catholic Majesty may pay all the debts of 
the state in one year. I propose to the king, to order all his 
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subjects, from the- age of fbuvteen to skty, to fast onee a 
month upon bread and water^ and to pay into the royal 
treasury the sum whieh their kitchen would othervite ^»8t 
ihem on that day. There are, imdoabtedlyy not lew than 
three millions of persons in Spain, of the age wkich I intve 
mentioned. The poorest of ^m caimot spend less than a 
ryat and a hatf a day, end I do not make my estimate upon 
the whole at a higher rate. You wifl acknowledjg^,^ Mr. £ieoA> 
metrician, that my fast wilt bring in four nalfions and a half 
of ryats per month to the king; and tiiis tiuc will be no 
burthen at all ; on the contrary, God and the state will be 
served by it at once, and I afford to his majesty's subjects 
an opportunity to be at once good Christians and good 
patriots." 

li was agreed that this project was a very feasible one. 
The four gentlemen, after having bestowed great prmses 
upon each other's talents, entered the hospital together. 

I went in with them ; I made my bow to you, and you 
returned it. The good Mahudes kindly to<!4c me into his 
service, and I became your comrade. Sinci^tliat time, my 
dear brother, I have experienced that to be happy we must 
live in good company. 

The day now broke, and the two dogs lost the faeuHy of 
speech. 



MIDNIGHT MURDER. 

In the county of Gal way in Ireland, there lived a young 
couple, the children of two neighbouring cottagers, who were 
betrothed to each other from the earliest period of infancy. 
They had been educated in the same rude retirement, had 
partaken of the same fare, had shared in the same amuse- 
ments ; and were now anxiously awaiting the period of their 
union. Their parents were of the lowest class of Irish pea- 
santry, and possessed no inconsiderable share of the national 
Virtues and vices. With dispositions naturally good, their 
passions had been inflamed by the civil dissensions of the 
period, and embittered by the pressure of acute poverty ; 
and finally induced them to join the ill-fated rebellion, that 
terminated in the death of poor Emmett and his associates. 

It happened one night that the father and mother of the 
young girl, with the youth to whom she was betrothed, were 
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aktiog roimd their little fire-side, gloomily awaiting an in- 
crease of poverty and misery, wfeen a sudden knock at the 
cottage door roused' them from dieir reverie and induced them 
to hasten to the gate, ataHelegani stranger, closely muffled up 
in a military doak, entered £eir humble dwelling, and witlv- 
out waiting for the consent of the party, seated himself in a 
ehair oppo^te, and through the fdkls of his robe attentively 
sunreyed the groupe. He appeared young, noble, but 
wrapt in gloom, and wora down with public imxieties; 
which at the period to which we allude, were felt more or less 
by almost every Irish Patriot. AIIct a long pause, he re- 
kaed somewhat in his scrutiny, ftnd addressed himself to the 
young man and his intended father-in-law, and having insis- 
ted on the departure of the females, ishrouded his face more 
dosely in his mantle, and in blended accents of pity, i^ame, 
and indignation, commenced an animated recital of the civil 
disseniions of Ireland, of its shameful subjugation by Eng- 
land, its decay of public spirit and private worth, and ter- 
minated his discourse by solemnly conjuring them as they 
valued their rights, their liberties, and their principles, to 
join with the con^itutional warmth of4rislimen, in a rebel- 
lion that was yet in embryo, and which was raised for the 
preservation of their country. 

Fortunately, his discourse was not lost upon his audience. 
The iron of slavery had entered into their souls, they had 
felt the sting of poverty, and the sense of their national de- 
gradation, and were ready to embrace any prospect of 
emancipating themselves, however desperate it m^ht appear. 
They had hearts too that could feel, and hands that could 
wield a sword, and as the stranger mw the tears coursing 
down the cheeks of the young cottager, and the crimson fire 
of indignation flashing from the eyes of the elder, he embraced 
them both with transport, and promised to meet them on the 
ensuing evening, on the bleak moor that adjoined the village 
where they resided. 

The night soon arrived, and having taken an afiectionate 
ferewell, the one of his betrothed bride, the other of his wife 
and daughter, the couple set forward on tiieir march. As 
the dock from the village church struck eight, they entered 
on the place appointed for their meeting. At the remotest 
comer of the moor they observed a man folded in a night- 
numtle hastening to join them. It was^the stranger; he 
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hftiled their ajypearaiice wtib trftQftport, and taking a band 
of each, desired them to accompany htm in ciieQce. The 
party soon quitted the moor» and as they, cut rapidly 
across the high-road, discovered a numerous company of 
horse-patrol scouring along the path with their swords drawn, 
and their steel helmets dashing through the darkness of Ae 
night. By creeping under the hedges they were easily ena^ 
bled to avoid them, and when the sound of their receding 
steps could be heard no longer, they cautiously stole irom 
their hiding place, and pursued their midnight march. 

They had now entered on a dark mountain pa«s, enclose^ 
on either side by enormous precipices, which rose to an aw-* 
ful distance above them ; beyond, towered a gknoi^y forest 
of pines, and to the right of the road, in the dbtance, ap- 
peared the bleak hills o£ Wicklow. The dead of night drem 
on, and, as the hollow wind roared dismally through the open* 
ing clifts in the mountaias, the spirits of the travellers assumed 
a corresponding tone of dejectiQn.^^They moved cm iaai- 
lence, not, however, without an occa»bnal murmur from the 
cottager and his son-in-law, as to the direction of the road 
they were pursuing, and they had already commenced an. 
angry expostulation, when the waning moon peeped through 
the dark moving mass of clouds, in which she was buried, and 
revealed the whole expanse of the deep blue ocean, which 
roared at the base of the mountain, along whose bleak sum-^ 
mils they were winding. In a few minutes they had gainecf 
the further side of the pass, and could distinctly hear the 
hum of human voices, the echoing clash of arris, and see 
the dim flickerings of a hundred torches, revealing to their 
surprise a yawning cavern that seemed opening to receive 
them. They advanced towards the entrance, where an 
Iri^diman in the native dress of his country was pacing to and . 
fro, with a pike in his hand, and a heavy broad-sword by his 
aide. '^ Who goes there ?'' he exclaimed, levelling his wear. 
pon at the approaching party. — " Friends," was the reply. 
— -<' The watchword?"— «< The Emerald Isle,'' returned the 
other, and hastening briskly on, accompanied by his two as- 
tonished associates. 

Afler winding through a narrow passage that admitted but 
one at a time, their eyes were dazzled by the glittering ra- 
diance of torchlights that illuminated the dark vaults c^ the 
cavern they had entered.* A large charcoal fire burnt in the 
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middle of the cave, and thMfw a salfiliureas g^are on the rug- 
ged features of the groups that surrounded it. From the 
centi« of the vaulted ceiling a lamp was suspended, and on 
every, side hung brcad-swonis, pistols, and other instruments 
of destruction. On th^ entrance of the stranger with his 
companions, the rebels advanced to meet him^ and paid him 
that involuntary respect, which true dignity n^er fails of 
eotorting from the vulgar. He had thrown oif his mantle, 
but his features were carefully concealed in a mask, and ren- 
dered detection impossible. He was habited in a simple suit 
of green, with 9, white plume of feathers waving in his cap, 
and with firm step advanced towards his two companicms, 
and recommended them to the rest of the groupe, as friends 
to the liberty of Ireland, and who had resolved to risk their 
lives in their service. They ;were both received with shouts 
of applause, the fearful oaUi of allegiancai was taken, and 
they were instantly equipped with arms to be used in the en- 
suing contest. 

E^ys rolled on, and with every hour the i^ebels received a 
formidable addition to their reinforcements. They remained 
with their families during the morning, and assembled each 
nis^t in the cavern we have just described, but with such 
precaution, that they were enabled to baffle the penetration 
of the soldiers who were stationed in companies throughout 
the country. The troubles of Ireland in the meanwhile raged 
with unabated energy ; proscriptions followed proscriptions ; 
the sentiments of liberty were tortured into the language of 
Ueason, anucl the English military c^ypressed the unfortunate 
Irish with the most unexampled tyranny. The whole of the 
lower classes, on whom the yoke- fell the heaviest, deter- 
mined at last to struggle for the recovery of their freedom, 
and wisely resolved to take the first opportunity of exerting 
their energies. 

On a gloomy night in Autumn, they assembled in Thomas^ 
street, Dublin, where they had previously deposited their 
arms, and awaited in anxious expectation the signal that 
was to announce their rising. As the bell from the castle 
clock struck the hoiir of six, lights were seen burning on the 
summits of the neighbouring hills, the roar of musquetry was 
beard, and a fearful contest took place in the crowded streets 
of Uie city. The alarm bell was rung, the riot act read, and 
the drums of the military called to action. At this instant, a 
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fAHy of rahelfly wellrana^ witbpike|B4u»d lNPfi!Mliiff)»rd8, v^ab 
•the y<3iMng ^Uanger at ih«ir head, moved to^K«u*d6 the casUe. 
A regimeat of soldiers was ordered to.aUa«k them, biiijncfa 
-was the fury of their charge* aini so aniwMited the oeod«Kt ef 
the hero who commanded tham» that they were dispersed on 
4he first onset. They had now gained the castla walls» and 
sword in hand, the stranger, followed dosely bf the oottag«r 
and: his aon-in^aw, mounted the ramparts. Tbn lasl wa»i£o( 
dead- at the fii^st onset, and the other iwo separated from each 
other by the yiolaaee of the struggle. « Numbers at lemgA 
l^revailedy the rebels were enrentniaUy subdued, their leader 
.tak«a prisoner^ while the cottager was almost the only one 
who escaped^ For days subsequeot 4o the batlle, he contir 
nued wandering about the streets, in hcqpies of encountering 
the gallant and interesting slranger, with whose. impnisensMnt 
he was as yet unao<|uainted, At length,, as the. honr o€ trial 
•appcoadiqd, and he fancied, himself ft«e from aH ehanseof 
detection, he resolved to enter the hall of justice, and boldly 
4$ilde^vour to address him. The<eoanrklioa of the nebels had 
in part eommenced when he eQtered^ aideep silence; fH«wl- 
ed, and a young man was busy in< his defence. He was. of a 
noble; and eommanding aspect* with a countonaoce shaded 
by tl^e deepest— the g^Ukat melancholy. But his v<Hee"^it 
struck immediately to the agonksed feelings of the cottager, 
and convinced him that Une person he now beheld was the 
stranger of his ianey, the fimmeit* (he^iateiot of his country. 
He denied the charge of tjreason with the most impMsioned 
eloquence ; lie spoke warmiy-^and the tears spntig to his 
eyes, as he recalled the. memory of the girl he loved, and 
whom he had given up, in his superior attachment to his 
country. He wep^<«-but he wept not for himself,; and the 
tears that had never fallen for his own misfortvaes, stole 
down his faded cheek, when he reflected on the miseries he 
had entailod on the poor associates of hb rebeltion. For 
himself he sought not pardon, but he sappHcated the mercy 
of the judge for the wretches he. had misled, and eonchided 
with that Meeting appeal, to posterity which can nevier be 
forgotten. ** JUet no man write my epitaph, for as no man 
who knows my motives dare vindicate them, let not preju* 
dk^ or ignorance asperse them; but let them and me repose 
in obscurity and peace, and my tomb remain untnscr&ed, 
'till other times and other men can do justice to nigr charac- 
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ter." Even this appeal failed of its eflfect, he was condemned 
as a traitor, and his execution was ordered for the ensuing 
Monday. Many a bright eye was dimmed, and many a gay 
heart felt a pang of coramiss^ration, for the gallant patriot. 

The evening before his death, while the workmen were 
busy with the seaffold, and the din of their hammers sounded 
like a solemn dirge for the dead, a young lady was ushered 
into his dungeon. It was the girl whom- he had so fondly 
loved, and who had now come to bid him her eternal ftire« 
well. He was leaning in a melancholy mood, as she entered, 
against the window-frame of his prison, and the heavy clank- 
ing of his chains smote dismally on her heart. The interview 
was bitterly affecting, and melted even the callous soul of tlie 
jaik)r ; as for Emmett himself, he wept, and spoke little, but 
as he pressed his beloved in silence to his bosom, his counte- 
nance betrayed his emotbns. In a low voice half choaked 
by anguish, he besought her not to forget him; he reminded 
her of their former happiness, of their early love, of the long 
past days of their childhood, and concluded by requesting her 
sometimes to visit the grave where his ashes mouldered, and 
though the world might repeat his name with scorn, to cling 
to his memory with afiection. 

At this instant the evening bell pealed from the neighbour- 
ing church. Emmett started at the sound, and as he felt that 
this was the last time he should ever hear its dismal echoes, 
be folded his beloved «still closer to his heart, and bent over 
her sinking form, with eyes streaming with affection. The 
turnkey entered at the moment ; asluimed of his weakness, 
he dashed the startling drops from his eyes, and a frown again 
lowered on his countenance. The man, meanwhile, ap- 
proached to tear the lady from his embraces. Overpowered 
by his feelings, he could make no resistance, but as he 
gloomily released her from his hold, gave her a little minia- 
ture of himself, and with this parting token of attachment, 
imprinted the last kiss of a dying man upon her lips. On 
gaming the door, she turned round, as if to gaze once more 
on the object of her widowed love. He caught her eye as 
she retired — it was but for a moment, the dungeon door 
swung back again on its rusty hinges, and as it closed sul- 
lenly after her, informed him too surely that they had met for 
the last time on earth. 

With the earliest peep of dawn, numerous detachments of 
cavalry were parading the streets of Dublin, and a file of 
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•oldiers guarded the scaffold erected for the execution. An 
the heavy bell from the prison tolled out the appointed hour, 
the criminal, arrayed in a deep suit of black, made his ap- 
pearance on the platform. He bowed to the populace with 
serenity, but smiled with ine£&ble contempt, while the exe- 
cutioner approached to draw the cap over his face. ^' Away 
with your insulting^ mockery," he passionately exclaimed, 
" Do you think the Warrior who has braved death in the 
field, fears to meet it on the scaffold." The man, terrified by 
his indignant countenance, hesitated to perform the office, but 
dashing the cap from him, trembling threw the cord around 
the neck of his victim. A deep silence in the mean time 
reigned throughout the mighty multitude that assembled to 
witness the execution ; broken at intervals by the muffled 
drums of the soldiers, the dull sound of the death bell, or the 
distant roar of artillery that announced the commencement of 
the tragedy. At this moment the eyes of the sufferer rested 
on the cottager, who by dint of persuasion and artifice, had 
contrived to force himself opposite tKe scaffold. Emmett 
sighed as he beheld him, smiled faintly in token of recog- 
nition, and pointing upwards, signified that it would not be 
long before they should both meet again in heaven. 

All was now ready for the massacre ; the rope was ad« 
justed, the sinking platform prepared, and the execution 
awaited only the fatal signal. It was given by the ofiicer 
stationed on the scaffold, and soon the heavy trampling of the 
horse-guards, and the doubled roll of the war-drums, an- 
nounced that Emmett, the noble-minded, but misguided Em- 
mett, had at last met with the fate of the brave. Peace be 
with his ashes, and eternal solitude to the spot where he slum- 
bers. If he has erred, let his errors be imputed to the more 
daring treason of those doubly-damned apostates, who have 
sacrificed every liberal principle at the bloody shrine of Mo* 
loch. For himself, the very turf that enshrouds hiip is holy, 
and the night-blast that roars around the requiem to his me- 
mory. Though now neglected and forgotten, the time will 
■come when his name shall be ennobled as the stars in heaven, 
and stream like a meteor through the dark ages of slavery 
and superstition. 

On the conclusion of this affecting trag^y, the cottager^ 
secure from the insignificant part he had acted in the rebel* 
lion, hastened to return home. The scene he had so lately 
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witnessedy instead of tsoftening, had hardened the natural 
roughness of his disposition, and poverty, augmented by 
despair, and the difficulty of procuring sustenance, had in- 
spired him with the feelings of a daemon. He stopped an 
instant on his return to enter the cavern, where he had first 
been seduced from His allegiance. He thought of the mur- 
dered while he viewed it, of his son-in-law, who had died tn 
the cause of liberty, and as he heard the hollow wind echo 
through the gloomy recess, and speak to his soul of utter de- 
solation, a tear glistened in his eye, and he wept — the fero- 
cious hard-hearted Irishman wept, and moved slowly onward 
to his cottage. It was dusk when he arrived, and the voice 
of wailing was loud within. He entered, and beheld his wife, 
with a young woman seated by her side : and his daughter^ 
the child of his pride, dying from positive exigence. After 
the death of her betrothed husband, she had gradually droops 
ed and bowed her fair head towards the tomb. Life hence- ' 
forward was a scene of utter solitude ; the light that shone on 
her path was vanished, and darkness encompassed it around. 
With a faint smile she held out her hand to her father, and 
then sunk back exhausted, on her couch of straw. Unac* 
quainted with the cause of her complaint, he turned to his 
wife for further information, and was told in reply, that nei- 
ther herself nor her daughter had eaten anything for the last 
two days, for that every trifling sum they coUld procure^ had 
been devoted to medicine for their child. Her countenance 
darkened as she spoke, and with a ghastly grin of the most 
diabolical tendency, she drew her husband in silence from 
the room, and whispered in his ear that the young woman, 
who at that time lodged in their cottage, had saved up a 
guinea while at service, and proposed that it should be ap- 
propriated to themselves. After a long struggle between 
their horror at the idea of murder, and their affection for 
their child, they resolved to despatch the poor woman, and 
devote the spoils to the subsistence of themselves and daugh- 
ter. At the dread hour of midnight they entered the room 
where the two females reposed on the same miserable truck, 
and in order to ensure the destruction of their victim, re- 
marked that she was stationed nearest to the door, while their 
daughter slept contiguous to the cottage wall. Having care- 
fully ascertained this point, they entered an adjoining apart- 
ment, and conversed in an audible tone upon the way in 
which the murderous scheme should be executed. 
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Id the meantime the young woman, roused by the conver- 
sation, and overhearing the frequent repetition of her name, 
listened in breathless silence, and but too soon became ac- 
quainted with the proposed plan of murder. Not a moment 
was to be lost ; die hastily changed places with their sleep* 
ing companion, and crept gently over by the cottage wall, 
which the parents imagined was the comer that their child 
occupied. All was now silent, but in a few minutes the door 
of the room was lifted gently on its latch, and a head was 
thrust forward. The form advanced, and was succeeded by 
another, bearing a dark lantern in her hand. They ap- 
proached the bed in quiet, but in the agitation of their move- 
ments the light was extinguished. The young woman con- 
tinued in the most fearful suspense, and could distinctly hear 
. the sharpening of the murderous weapon, and see its blade 
glittering in the darkness of the room. In an instant it was 
drawn across the throat of the victim — it cut with a keen 
edge, wizzed while it separated the arteries, and the blood 
welled in a purple tide fVom the wound. The hollow death- 
rattle followed, the sinews of the body became contracted 
with convulsions, and^ a long deep sigh announced that the 
midnight murder was effected. The wretches removed the 
apparel of their victim into the next apartment, and then re- 
turned to commit the corpse to the earth. Followed at a 
slight distance by the young woman, who boldly resolved to 
trade their footsteps, they bore it swiftly from the house, and 
hastened to the grave that had been dug for its reception. 
The night was wild and tempestuous, and the thunder rever- 
berated in ten thousand echoes along the murky arch of hea- 
ven* The wind howled across the moors, and every suc- 
ceeding gust spoke of unrelieved horror. Not a star was 
visible in the firmament, but all grew black and dismal, save 
where the lightning flash irradiated the landscape, and be- 
trayed its utter desolation. The guilty couple felt the silent 
awe of the moment, and as they stole quietly along with their 
Kfeless burden hanging on their arms, listened with renewed 
affright to each passing whisper of the breeze. They had 
now reached the extremity of the garden, and with paralyzed 
hearts cast the corpse into the burial place. It sunk with a 
heavy sound into the grave, the face was turned upwards, 
and a sudden flai^ of lightning, as it shone full on the dead 
body, revealed the features of their daughter, of that child 
for whose sake the murder had been committed. 
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They were rodsed front lh<lip trance of Bgony by a deep- 
drawn sigh, simI ihe socmd of approaching footsteps, and by 
the blue flashes of lightning, .and ihe dim light of their lan- 
tern, beheld a form clad in white approaching the spot where 
they were stationed. It proceeded with slow and solemn 
steps, and when nearly opposite the grave, beckoned them 
with its hand to follow. The conscience of the friurdorers 
instantly took ihe alarm, ipMid suggested to their disorder^ 
imagination that it was the ghost of their slaughtered victim. 
Struck to the soul with the sight, her past guilt rushing full 
on her mind, the feelings of the mother were unequal to the 
struggle, she gave one deep heart-rending groan, and dropt 
dead on the body of her daoghter. The father returned in a 
state of pbrensy to his cottage, was impeached on the evi- 
dewse of (he young woman, viho had encountered them at 
the grave, and was shortly afterwards executed for the mur- 
der. Before he died, he confessed the share he had taken in 
the rebellion, and the nature of his connexion with Emmett, 
but solemnly persisted in affirming that he was driven to re- 
bellion and to murder by the miseries of his country, and the 
unexampled indigenceof bis own family. 

The spot wheire he lies baried may still be seen, but is 
now generally avoided as the residence of unholy spirits. It 
stands at a«light disianee from the main road, and is embo- 
somed on one side 'by a dark wood, and on the other by the 
bleak moors of Galway. It is known as the grave where 
the murderer reposes, and liberal-mmded people, wlien they 
shudder at the crimes of him who sleeps beiow, curse in the 
bitterness <of' their hearts the apostates who caused such guilt 
by the miseries they haveentailed on their country. -^Defetme. 

UPON THE DEATH OP A CHILD OF EIGHT YEARS OLD. 

Oh ! if the fond regrets of mortal love 

Are heard before the throne of God above— 

If to a soul too young for guilt, 'tis given 

To find its own congenial home in Heaven — 

If the warm tears of those who gave thee birth 

May cleanse thy spirit from the stains of earth — 

My Brother, go ! — and while thy youthful lyre 

Blends its freah incense with th' immortal choir. 

Oh may its holv echoes earthward flow 

To seethe the hearU that weep thy loss below, 
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And Henry's form in all its new-born bloom, 
Chase the cold thought of Henry in the tomb ! 

THE WISDOM OF THE CYMRY.» 
THB SBVEN GIFTS OF THB HOLY SPIRlT.t 

1. The understanding, in the soul, to comprehend ; 

2. Reason, to methodise; 

3. The senses, toopefrate ; 

4. Bodily powers, to accomplish; 

5. Affection, to love good and to hate evil ; 

6. Genius, to invent and to study sciences ; 

7. Conscience, to judge of all goodn^ and wickedneai. 
From these are derived all knowledge and art, and every 

joy, comfort, and happiness. 

Thus said the Blue Bard of the Chair.^ 

THB MNE BBATITUDBS OF HEAVEN .§ 

1 . Day without night, or light without darkness ; 

2. Peace without war, or love without hate ; 

3. Health without ailment, or enjoyment without weari- 

ness; 

4. Joy without sadness, or pleasure without displeasure; 

5. Wealth without luxury, or possession without sin ; 

6. Understanding without lack of understanding,) | or know- 

ledge without ignorance ; 

7. Honour without disgrace, or respect without disrespect; 

8. Liberty without restraint, or free will without error ; 

9. Life without death, or God and enough. 

• The third volume of the Archaiology of Wales contains thirty* 
fire pages of miscellaneous maxims under this title, which will, there- 
fore, he adopted in the Cambro^Briton, for the purpose of occasionally 
presenting to its readers, in an English dress, some of these ancient 
relics of aphoristic lore, a great portion of which Is ascribed to Cre- 
raiot. — Ed. 

t Arch, of Wales, volume iii. page 109. 

X For a short notice of Aser or Geraint, here called the Blue Bard 
of the Chur, See volume i. page 329 ; in tlie note. — ^Ed. 

§ Arch, of Wales, volume iii. page 830. 

II In the original dead hab anneall. 

Camhro Briton, 

END OF VOLUME II. 
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